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PREFACE. 



In selecting and adapting these Readings, I have 
been guided by the experience of isome five and 
twenty years. During this time^ it has been a part 
of my occupation, as it still is^ to read Shakspeare 
in public and private circles; and^ during a still 
longer time^ another, and the more constant^ part of 
mj employment has been, to familiarize young per- 
sons of both sexes with the beauties of English lite- 
rature; in the lessons for which purpose, I need 
not say that Shakspeare has always been a prominent 
subject of attention. My experience in the former 
part of my duty made me sensible^ that^ to fix the 
attention of an audience to the poetry even of Shak- 
speare, much must be omitted that is dwelt upon 
with delight in silent reading ; and means must be 
used to connect the dialogue, and keep the several 
characters in view> less awkward than reading the 
stage directions for the entrances and exits, and the 
names of the speakers, as each comes forward on 
the scene* The passages selected and adapted with 
these views for my Readings in public, I found not 
less useful in my lessons to young persons in private. 
They enabled me to illustrate the text of Shakspeare 
without displacing it : there was enough, at each 
lesson, for the indication of the characters, for 
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VIU PREFACE. 

attuning the chords of feeling to the sympathies 
which were to vibrate in the after study, and for 
making passages intelligible, that would readily 
unlock all other difficulties; but there was not 
enough to stand in place of Shakspeare himself, under 
pretence of an adequate abridgement. The expur- 
gated Shakspeares that I am acquainted with contain, 
for audible reading, still too much, since they contain 
a great deal more than, at the present day, can bf 
made effective even on the stage,, with all the con- 
comitants of various persons, scenery, and action^ 
to illustrate the dialogue ; and for silent reading they 
contain too little, since they contain less than the text. 
At the first appearance of these editions, I conceived 
it my duty, as they seemed to be prepared with a 
good intention^ to recommend their use, — at least, to 
ask, in families where I was employed, whether I 
was to select my lessons from the common editions, 
or to use those that had been especially printed for 
young persons. ^'Are you aware," said a lady of 
rank to me, whose daughters I was teaching, ^^ that in 
the text of Shakspeare, as it is commonly given, there 
is anything to mislead the affections, to take away the 
sense of moral delicacy from the heart, or to vitiate the 
judgement of right and wrong? As for the gross 
expressions or unrefined allusions that modern manners 
will not bear, I trust my daughters have been too well 
brought up to think otherwise than properly of them : — 
these of course you will pass over in your audible 
reading, and I wish you to tell them why. I am no 
admirer of a protracted nursery education: I have 
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witnessed the most painful effects from it in the un- 
weighed expressions of young persons suddenly in- 
troduced into society ; and therefore, I repeat, unless 
you are aware of anything in the text of Shakspeare 
that must be kept not only out of hearing, but, if 
possible, out of knowledge, 1 desire lliat the whole 
text may be placed unreservedly in my daughters' 
hands.'* 

I shall presume, then, that the persons into whose 
liands these my Readings fall, are in possession, or 
will in proper time be put in possesion, of Shak- 
speare entire ; and my apolc^y for them is, that they 
are selected and adapted as exercises for the voice, 
(may I not add, for the heart and understanding also, 
and the formation of a healthy taste in poetry?) 
to be used as auxiliary to, not in place of, the full, 
unmutilated text. — In this volume, the selections are 
only from the histories; but a second volume is in 
contemplation, with selections illustrative of character 
from the tragedies and comedies. 

55, QmHOught Terrace, 
Hyde Bvk, 1839 
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HINTS 

TO THB 

AUDIBLE READER OF THE FOLLOWING PAGES. 



All that the following pages present to the eye has heen 
prepared with a view to audible reading; and there ia 
nolhxi^ which ia not meant to he so read, except the name 
of the persoi before each speech, and the suggestion every 
now and then for a pause : and these are kept separate 
from what is to be uttered aloud, by being placed in brack* 
ets. Dispensing with the technical stage directions found in 
play-booksy and with all formal introduction of the persons 
spoiking, other than is supplied by the context, or by de-* 
scriptive passages not included in brackiets, the reader is 
left to his own resources to make his audience understand 
the business of every passbg scene, and imagine the cir- 
cumstances necessary to its interest. That he may accom- 
plish this, the description and dialogue are so arranged, 
that, with very little change of voice and manner, such 
as can hardly fail to suggest itself to even a reader of mo- 
derate powers, every speech will be easily recognised as 
proper alone to the parson who is supposed to utter it. And 
this effect which, as the several Readings are arranged, will 
be found within the scope of only ordinary ability, may be 
exceedingly heightened by a reader who has the power of 
discriminating character and passion, and will take some 
pains to prepare himself for each reading, so as not to be 
compeUed to keep his eye constantly on tiie page. In this 
case, holding the book firmly in one hand, or placing it on a 
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desk, he will use his eyes and his hands to assist his voic€ 
and produce the desired effect on the imagination of hi 
auditors. The hand, for instance, may mark the relativ 
place of each speaker in the dialogue ; — ^it may point out, i 
conjunction inth the looks, the side at which a new speake 
enters; and some of the gesture, or special actions, whid 
the imagined speaker's words imply, may accompany th 
representative delivery — as the pointing up or down, or t 
an object distantly descried ; not to mention whatever pas 
sionate action the language may require, without ** o'erstep 
ping the modesty of nature," or quite convertmg icadinj 
into acting. The [pauses] so denoted will, it is hoped 
supply many opportunities for expressive look or gesture 
and where these are not needed, it is expected that the shoi 
silence itself will suggest a something that may advan 
tageously be imagined to take place, before the dialogui 
recommences. 

To read Shakspeare well, it is indispensable that th 
exquisite rhythm of his blank verse should be fel^ and tha^ 
being enforced by the reader, the delivery should never 
theless havQ^the easy, and apparently inartificial drift o 
unpremeditated prose. As this volume is meant lor youuj 
persons as well as others, some pains have been taken, h 
extra apostrophes and other marks, to assist the reader ii 
meeting these demands of practical prosody; and that the 
may not perplex, or be mistaken, a few observations ar 
subjoined. 

First be it noticed, that except the elisions usual in th* 
pronunciation of our language, many of which have the! 
actual correspondent elisions in piint,* <Ae marks are no 

* For initance the e in the preterit and participle, when it i 
actually sunk, as in lov^dy plecu^d, begged. But the written contractioi 
as being unnecessary^ is not made, the e being always audibly ab 
sent, in the termination of such words as enviedy pitied, denied, euppliea 
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intended to suggest any.contractums of the words they aire 
applied tOj which can offend hy the least singularity ; and 
the reader wh&, after tbia notice, is unable to discover that 
they can be oi any use, is advised to disregard them en- 
tirely. Yet it may be worth while to state some principles, 
and append a few examples, with the chance of making 
their purpcMse understood. 

Writers ou Englkih prosody have perplexed their subject 
excessively, by attempting to identify the principles of 
Englisb, with those of Qreek and Latin versification. The 
andbnt rh3^thm was quantitative, not syllabic : ours is sylla- 
bic, not quantitative. For though we have, as all languages 
must have, syllables long and short, our rhythm arises not 
fh>m any order or proportion which these suggest, but from 
the nusiber of syllables to ^ line ; and the sub-proportions 
of these, as determined by the impetus of the voice recurring 
at various, yet, upon the whole, at regular, intervals. Syl- 
lables, for our prosody, should be distinguished, not into 
long and short, but into those which, by the custom of the 
language, ..are .uttered with fiill force, and those with re- 
mitted or slack force. Of our blank verse, it is correctly 
understood, that the regular or standard line contains ten 
syllables, and tbat every second or even syllable is under 
the fiill force or impetus of the voice. It is in deviating 
from this standard, so as to seem to neglect and lose it, and 
yet to keep it ever present to the ear and feelings, that the 
metrieal art of the dramatic poet consists. Youthful or 
inexperienced ears generally require a close regard to the' 
standard line : the formality of this line becomes tiresome 
to the practised ear, and deviations to any extent are freely 

troubled^ puxzied. The e is likewise always suuk mheamen^ even^ given i 
yet AS such words are liable to pass sometimes for one syllable, some- 
times for two, they are marked heao^n eve^n, &c.> in the former case^ 
and have no mark in the latter. 
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pardoned, which do not quite reduce the rhythm to 
Such a change may he traced in the ear of Shab 
himself: — in plays of his earlier writing — ^for iu 
Richard the Second, — the rhythm is comparatively 
in those he composed later in life, — for instance. Hen 
Eighth, — ^the rhythm is free. 

As to the length of the lines, many are intentionally 
of the standard ; eight syllables, six, four, or even t 
nay, a word of one syllable being only part of a foot,- 
be introductory to a perfect verse. But if a line 
tended to be perfect to the ear in number of ayllablee 
for the reader, when it is redundant or deficient to th< 
so to manage the rhythm as to fulfil the intention o 
poet; and to accomplish this without wiy perceptible d 
tion from the customary way of pronouncing the worde 

It is proper first to say, that the ten syllables which < 
plete the line, are always to be estimated independent 
the double or treble endings that are constantly occui 
in our dramatic verse : for instance : — 

You three, I do remember, are commissioners. 

p. 16' 
Or past, or not arriv'd to, pith and pdissance. 

p. 17C 
Lay down your weapons, get you to your cottages. 

p. 204 
In each of these examples there are twelve syllables ; 
the two syllables above the number do not count, being 
simply as a double rebound of the force which marks 
tenth syllable. On the other hand, if the tenth sylla 
should be naturally under slack force, the feelings give 
full force, provided the previous syllable he slack: 
instance: 

The noble change that I have purposed.— p. 151. 
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I would incur it intb all wiUingoeaB. — p. 195. 
Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous.-^p. 235. 

The irregularities beyond the deviations from the strict 
Btfuidard line which the previous examples indicate, consist 
in redundancies or deficiencies to the eye, which are not 
intended to be so to the ear. In the following line, the 
word^re is meant to have the effect of two syllables : — 

O, who can hold a fire in his hand,* — ^p. 49. 

On other occasions the same word counts but as one 
syllable, as in the following line, in which the word iron 
ako counts but as one syllable : — 

That mercy which e'en fire and iro'n extend. 

p. 29. 

So keaoetif powers and words of similar character, either 
pass, or do not pass th^r last written syllable as a distinct 
unit of the ten ; and this, without any perceptible difference 
of pronunciation as regards the individual word, though, of 
course, with some difference of management as regards the 
rhythmical drift of the line in which it occurs. In the 
following lines, heaven^ given ^ power ^ and Qlendower^ 
pass their last written syllable as one of the required ten : — 

All places that the eye of heaven visits.^— p. 48. 

And make my heaven in a lady's love. — ^p, 223, 

Are daily given to ennoble those. — p. 240. 

Where is thy power, sir, to beat him back ? — ^p. 27 1 . 

The following line countg ten syllables to the eye : 

Which quixed with my druni> into a pipe. — p. 345. 

But dfoppingthfl Bound of the e in quired as the usual pronundation 
demands, it will be better to allow the word sounded ^tth^d to haire 
the effect of two syllables, as fire has that effect in the example 
above. 
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And yet not onn. 'Would GfUndower were come. 

p. 108 

At other tunes, such syllables do not connt: as,*— 

By heavdns, these scroyles of Anglers flout you, kii 

p. 12 

Evdn with the fierce looks of those bloody men. 

p. 28 

And raise the powdr of France upon his head. 

p. 20 

Though Gl^ndowdr and my failfer be away. — ^p. 101 

So, in such words as furtherance and virtuous y the • 
readily, and indeed generally, accepts of one syllable fe^ 
than the eye reckons : — 

That may give furtherance to our expedition. 

p. 164. 

1 11 leave my son my virtuous deeds behind. — p. 21l 

Yet, on other occasions, such syllables coimt distinctly :~ 

As in a soul remembering my friends. — ^p. 57. 

The duke is virtuous, and too well given. — p. 194. 

On the other hand, again, syllables much more distil 
in character than those which are here counted, are oft 
carried off without adding to the syllables reckoned by t 
ear, although it would be barbarous to make the elisio 
actually : — 

Nay, uncle*, I ddn't believe the saying's true. 

p. 250. 

At the' lower end of the hall, hurVd up their caps. 

p. 259. 

To' oppose your cunning'. You 're meek and humbi 
mouth'd. — p. 295. 
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Here, and in similar instances, it is to be understood tliat 
the syllables after which the apostrophe is placed do not 
count in rhythmical effect; but the reader is required to 
preserve the rhythm of every such line, without sacrificing 
any propriety of pronunciation as regards the individual 
words. 

Some management of the rhythmical accent will also at 
times be necessary, to prevent a line from sinking into prose. 
To suggest such management, an accentual mark is here 
and there placed over a syllable that is scarcely entitled to 
it: as — 

Northllmberldnd say, — ^thus the king replies : 

p. 66, 

Stanley, he 's your near kinsman : well, look td him. 

p. 267. 

Althougli, in prose, Northumberland/ wovld have but one 
accent, yet the secondary accent, if adroitly managed, will 
not offend the ear. And in the last example, a very little 
more stress on the tenth syllable to, than would be required 
if the sentence were prose, will be sufficient to support it as 
Terse. 



SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS. 

Proemium, 



It may not be amiss to preface our Shakspeariaa Readings with 
the few recollections which time has left of the Poet himself, and 
with some general estimate of his genius. 

William Shakspeare, the prince of English poets, and the greatest 
dramatic poet that ever lived, produced his plays, which, in his own 
day, were distinguished as Histories, Tragedies, and Comedies, 
toward the end of Elizabeth's reign, and in the early years of the first 
James. He was the son of a Woolstapler of Stratford-on-Avon in 
Warwickshire. He married early, and had already commenced the 
cares of a family, when he quitted his native place in order, as viilgar 
report affirms, but without sufficient evidence, to avoid the conse- 
quences of some frolicsome depredations in the park of a justice of the 
peace. He came to London, being as is supjwsed no more than one- 
and-twenty years of age, and recommended himself to the good will 
and patronage of the players, some of whom he had probably met 
with in their professional visitations at Stratford. His first empby- 
ment seems to have been to fill subordinate parts on the stage ; at 
least it is certain that he did act, and that he never rose to the credit 
of filling the highest parts in the drama. The players doubtless soon 
found where his real talent lay, and set him to improve, by his pen, 
the stock of plays which they had purchased of previous and now 
forgotten writers. From being an improver of plays he became an 
original writer ; and thus took the situation in which his extraordi- 
nary genius could be said to have fair play. For there is this difi*erence 
between Shakspeare and other dramatic poets : other writers project 
a character only in general outline, — a good or a bad man, shrewd 
or simple, mild or fierce, amorous, avaricious, and so forth ; perhaps 
finishing with care and no little skill as they proceed, but always in 
such a manner that ho more of the character at any time exists in the 
mind of the author than he has finished off, and exhibits to the 
reader or spectator. Shakspeare's power, leading to a very different 
procedure, is that of conceivinti^ a character whole and entire, such 
that the language u»ed is an effect of what previously exists, affording 
indications of the entire character that lines in the mind of the poet, 
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but, to the reader who dives not below the surface, never opening the 
whole of it. This power he exerted even when he set himself to work 
on the crude conceptions of another ; for he brought the same creatiye 
fancy to interpret the language used, which stimulated his own pro- 
ductions ; and it should 8e«^m that he never added or altered, lut 
when something more, or something different was absolutely necessary 
to suit the vivid reality excited in his mind. But thus to labour as 
the interpreter of what, in the outset, had not been conceived with the 
vigour or his own mind, was evidently to deal unfairly by his genius ; 
and the consequence could not be escaped, namely, a sort of patch-, 
work, which, it must be confessed, is the character of some of the 
plays attributed to Shakspeare. The poet was not conscious of the 
injustice thus done to himself, because the vivid effects produced on hJM 
mind by these inferior productions, led him to an equal estimate of his 
contemporaries and of himself; nor did the public of that day, nor even 
the generations that immediately succeeded, discover the di&rence 
between Shakspeare and the dLtamatic poets of the same excel* 
lent school ; for they looked only on the surface of what was planned 
and written ; and, finding the languag;e which Shakspeare used, and 
the stories he adopted, sometimes more, sometimes less striking than 
those of their other favourites, they gave him credit or discredit 
accordingly; and with this equal share of notice Shakspeare seems 
to have been satisfied, leaving his plays, when they had served their 
purpose, to sink, as he appears to have imagined they would sink, with 
those of his predecessors into oblivion, along with the changes and 
corruptions which it was impossible they shobld not gather. A few 
of his plays surreptitiously obtained, and full of evident blunders, were 
published during his life, apparently without concern on his part, 
though clearly without his sanction ; and it was not till seven years 
after his death that a complete edition was attempted by Condell 
and Hemiuge, the managers of the Globe theatre, when the time was 
gone by for clearing the text of all that the poet himself might have 
chosen to reject. This edition, with no very great number of gene- 
rally admitted corrections, is the text of Shakspeare at present received ; 
and it is now reckoned a sin in literature to curtail, or change, or 
modify this text, if the so-formed production is put forward for the 
work of Shakspeare. Yet if the view we have taken is just, of 
Shakspeare's creations as compared with the characters elaborated by 
other poets, the persons of fus drama are the least likely to suffer by 
being brought forward piecemeal, — the ultimate eiOKsct of Am scenes is 
least likely to be marred, because a word here or there is substituted, 
instead of the exact word presented by the text. Fully admitting, 
then, that, as a part of literature, the text of Shakspeare, so professed, 
must not be tampered with, and that, in reading this greatest of poets 
as a scholar reads when- he sits down deliberately to the work with 
all the means of literary illustration at hand— Emitting that for this 
end the text of Shakspeare as we have received it, and nothing 
less nor other than the text, should come under the eye of the reader; 
we may yet crave indulgence for an adaptation of some of the scenes 
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of Shaksj)eare to a particular end, sndi as our audible Beading* 
popoBe. Let it not be imagined that, by any omission, by any sub- 
stitution, or any deviation whatever from the text, we presume to 
amend Shakspeare; but that, for the temporary eud in view, — to 
save some explanation, — or some wrong impression which an obsolete 
word might leave^ — or some grammatical scruple, — or some difficulty 
of deliyery,—- or a word from an unusual accent, — or a discrepancy 
between fact and poetry, without stopping to discussi the point with 
matter-of-fact people ; — to save, in short, anything that might 
impede the smooth progress of your reader, and the full participation 
of his audience ; we sometimes prefer what, in a literary sense, is 
worse, to something which is better. Our Readings be it clearly 
remembered, are not ooeant to interfere with, or take the place of, the 
scholar^like reading to which allusion was just now made. But that 
the transcendent genius of Shakspeare may make itself felt, the culd^ 
silent reading of the closet should be assisted : And can we not, for 
this purpose, select passages, aud read them, or try to read them, so 
that one heart shall kindle from another, and nature's truths, of which 
our bard is the interpreter, be manifested by the contagious sympathy ? 
A character may, at one time, be examined through all the speeches 
assigned to it, without catching a glimpse of the individual person 
that lives in the mind of che poet ; at another time, a single passage 
may unfold the whole man. Experience has taught that, deeper than 
first or ordinary apprehension reaches, there always is an individual 
character ; and the power of conceiving it clearly, and following its 
workings in all the business of the scene, is identical with a know- 
ledge of human nature, and a perception of what is true and beautiful 
in poetry. No asnertion can be more egregbusly wrong than one 
which Johnson makes in his preface to Shakspeare ; that, ** in the 
writings of other poets, a character is too often an individual ; in 
those of Shakspeare, it is commonly a species.*' The reverse of this 
is the fact; other poets are able, in their, conceptions, to catch and 
embody only certain general characteristics of certain men, and so 
they exhibit only the species to which each man respectively belongs: 
or, if they attempt an individual character, it is not only such a one 
M never heu existed, hut it is made up of incongruities that force us, 
if skilled in life, to feel that it never couid exist. The characters of 
Shakspearian creation are like those which nature frames ; — each is 
an individual : each indeed belongs to a species, but each is as different 
from that which comes the nearest in resemblance, as every individual 
man is different from other men who are like him. Indeed, the 
completeness of conception in the poet's mind seems to have been 
such as to include the complexion, the gait, the physical constitution, 
the ordinary habits, the exact person of the individual ; not that the 
poet tells us all this by descriptions purposely introduced ; but we 
learn that he has it all in mind by expressions dropped every now 
and then during the progrera of the action, and the ordinary bu>iness 
of the scene. And where this consistency of character may seem to 
be violated, it is fair to suppose that Shakspeare has worked on that 
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which another began, or that, having begun, some following hand has 
marred his work. — It seems proper to call attention, a&o, to this 
phenomenon in the dramatic works of Shakspeare, — that from none 
of them do we learn anything of the writer himself: — we cannot 
gather from one single circumstance, or one single hint, what was his 
own character, — ^what were his prevailing habits of thought, — ^what 
were his principles, religious, moral, or political, — ^what was his dis- 
position,— ^r what were his habits of life. No writer so completely 
forgets himself, or is so little of an egotist. To transcend the limits 
of that little world of thought and feeling which constitutes his own 
being, is an ability that scarcely any other writer possesses ; certainly 
none in that degree in which Shakspeare enjoyed it : and with regard 
to the generality even of dramatic poets, what do we find in the 
different (lersons of their dramas, but different shades of the same 
single mind, from which single mind all that is said is feit to flow, 
however it may be assigned sometimes to one name, and sometimes 
to another of the persons of the drama ? If, according to the etymo- 
logy of the word, poetical power is creative power, and he is the 
greatest poet who can give existence to what is at the same «time 
ncUuraif and dUtinet in ncUure from himtei/f Shakspeare must be 
allowed that proud claim without danger of a competitor; or, if he 
has to dispute it with any other poet, it is with Homer alone. 

What little more is certainly known of Shakspeare himself than 
has already been stated, is easily said. His popularity, even in his 
own day, though equally shared by others, appears to have been con- 
siderable : it won for him some notice from Queen Elizabeth, and 
the especial patronage of the Earl of Southampton ; and his profits 
as a writer, and a shareholder in the Globe theatre in Soutnwark, 
where all his plays were produced, procured him a competence, with 
which he purchased a small estate in his native town of Stratford- 
upon-Avon : and here he spent the last years of his life. He ap- 
pears to have had all the personal qualities that make a man 
agreeable to others — " a pleasurable wit and good nature f* and his 
contemporary, Ben Jonson, writing of him after his death, says, 
that <'he loved the man, and honoured his memory on this side 
idolatry as much as any. He was indeed honest ; of an open and 
free nature ; had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle ex- 
pressions.'* Thus much for his personal worth. He died at Strst- 
ford on his birth-day in 1616, aged fifty-three, leaving two daughters, 
who also had children : but his posterity became extinct in his grand- 
daughter Elizabeth, the wife of Sir John Barnard of Abingdon. Her 
death happened in 1669. 

Before concluding this general preface to our Readings,, it may 
be remarked, that the play*houses in Shakspeare*s day were cir- 
cular wooden buildings, open at the top to the sky, and the plays 
were acted by day-light. The inferior place of the theatre was the 
g^und, or, as we now call it, the pit : the best places, or, as we no'^ 
call them, the boxes, were then named rooms, and they were fenced 
from the weather by a partial roof. The stage had a sort of balcony 
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at the upper end ; and the players came fonrard from nnder a cuitam* 
which was also at the hack part of the stage. There was no scenery, 
inch as is now used : — ^instead of this, some pro|)erty, — a piece of 
{amiture, or a movable, representing some natural object, — ^was 
throst forward on the stage to give a cue to the imagination, and 
call upon it to supply the rest. But the wardrobe was expensive, 
and each dress was suited to the character. Of the ability of the 
players we can now have no proof but the testimony of contem- 
porary writers ; and these give us reason to think that many of them 
possessed the requisites of their art in the highest perfection. 

FIRST SERIES. 

RsADIIiOS Il4l.T7STRATINa EnOLISH AND RoHAN HiSTORT. 



Jumping o*er times j 
iment of m 
Into anliour-glass.— Shakspbare. 



Turning the acoomplishment of many years 
I nc 



Section 1. 

Shcojbh Histokt illustrated bt Readings from the Chronicle 

Plats. 

Introductory Rekarks* 



To attract auditors by the promise of representing portions -of 
English history was a project that readily suggested itself to the 
players in the days of Elizabeth. The people were rising in intelli- 
gence, and in the estimation of their own greatness as a nation ; and 
weir curiosity respecting the events of past reigns was sharpened 
by the glories of that under which they Uved ; while they were in a 
great measure precluded from easy access to historical information 
by such means as we enjm^, because their habits were not literary, 
and books were scantily cfimised. In days still earlier, the miracle* 
plays or mysteries had been employed to teach the laity the events 
of sacr^'d history ; and the players had these obvious models before 
their eyes, when they proposed to represent the chronicled events of 
Knglish history for the information and amusement of the populace. 
The first representations were, no doubt, as rude in contrivance and 
execution as the miracle-plays had been ; depending, for their inte- 
rest, solely on the belief of the spectators in tne truth of the actions 
mimicked on the stage; and having no connection of scene with 
scene but the credited order of the original events. After a time, 
the interest, from these sources, flagged; and the players, finding 
that something more than the bald facts of history, and still balder 
dialogue, was necessary to make play^ of this kind permanently in- 
teresting, employed men of genius to work up the scenes; and, 
among others, they employed Shakspeare. It is unnecessary to 
describe ih what this working up consisted, since examples of it 
follov • it is sufficient to say that it did not consist in reconstructing 
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We are to imagine a meeiing between the following per- 
sonagesy each 'party numerously attended^ and followed by 
armed forces : 

On the one side, Philip Augustus, king of France; 
Lewis the dauphin; the Lady Constance; and prince 
Arthur : 

On the other side, the Archduke of Austria, 

In the course of the scene, Chaiillon enters with his 
suite, as returning from an embassy to England : 

And subsequently. King John makes his appearance 
and enters, vnth a large armed force, accompanied by his 
mother Eleanor, his niece Blanche of Castile, and Faul- 
conbridge, whom he has placed near himself as commander 
of the forces. 

The first speakers are Philip, Arthur, Austria, and 
Constance* 

[Philip. 1 Before Anglers well met, brave Austria. — 
Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart. 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 
By this brav^ duke came early to his grave : 
And now to make amends unto his kindred, 
At our entreaty hither is he come , 

To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf. 
And to rebuke the usurpation 
Of thy imnatural uncle, English John : 
Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 

[Arthur,"] Heavdn shall forgive you Coeur-de-lion's death 
The rather, that you give his kindred Hfe, 
Shado'wing their right under your wings of war. 
I give you welcome with a powdrless hand. 
But with a heart fiill of unstained love : 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke ! 

[Austria.'] A noble boy ! Who would not do thee right ? 
Upon thy cheek I lay this zealous kiss. 
As seal to this indentiure of my love ; 
That to my home I will no more return, 
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Till Angiers, and the right thou hast in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-fac'd shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
Even till that England, hedg'd in. with the main. 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes. 
Salute thee for her king : till then, fair boy. 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 

[Consfanre,} O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's thanks, 
Till your strong arm shall help to give him strength 
To make a just requital to your love. 
Yet imadvis'd stain not your swords with blood. 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war. 

[Philip.l Who ifl 't approaches ? Lo ! upon thy wish, 

Our messenger Chatillon is arriv'd. [a pause."] 

What England says, say briefly, gentle lord. 

Chatillon advances and speaks. 

[Chatillon.] Turn not your forces to this paltry town. 
But stir them up against a mightier task. 
England, impatient of your just demands, 
Hath put himself in arms : the adverse winds, 
Whose leisure I have stay'd, have given him time 
To land his legions all as soon as I : 
With him, along is come the mother-queen. 
An At^, stirring him to blood and strife ; 
With her, his niece, the lady Blanche of Spain ; 
With them, a bastard of the king deceas'd ; 
And all the unsettled humours of the land. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits, 
Than now the English sails have wailed hither. 
Did never float upon the swelling tide. 
To do offence and scath in Christendom. 
The interruption of their churlish drums 
Cuts off more circumstance : they are at hand 
To parley or to fight ; therefore, prepare. 
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We now imagine the gradual approach and entry oj 
the forces forming the expedition from England. The 
next immediate speakers are the kings ^ John and Philip. 

[John!\ Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
Our just and lineal entrance to our own : 
If not, bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven. 

[Philip !\ Peace be to England, if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace. 
England we love ; and, for that England's sake. 
With burthen of our armour, here we stand 
To' achieve a work should be a toil of thine. 
Look here upon thy brother Geoffrey's face, — 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his. 
That Geoffirey was thy elder brother bom ; 
England was Greoffrey's right, and this his son : 
How comes it then, that thou art call'd a king ? 

[/o/tn.] From whom hast thou this great commission, France, 
To draw my answer from thy articles ? 

[Philip!\ From that supernal Judge, that stirs good thoughts 
In any breast of strong authority, 
To look into the blots and stains of right : 
That Judge hath made me guardian to this boy ; 
Under whose warrant, I impeach thy wrong. 
England and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee ; 
Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thine arms ? 

[John^^ My life as soon : I do defy thee, France. 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand. 
And out of my dear love, I'll give thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win. 

During this time, we may imagine that Faulconbridge 
has been surveying, with indignation and contempt^ trie 
person of the duke of Austria^ over whose armour appears 
the lion^s skin, which had been worn by Richard, the 
father of Faulconbridge. At this moment^ Austria, if we 
suppose him to utter aloud the following call, will be the 
prominent person on the scene : 
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[Austria.'} Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These luen of Anglers : let us hear them speak 
Whose title they admit, Arthur's or John's. 

[FaulconbridgeJ] Hear the crier ! 

[AustriaJ] Who the devil art thou ? 

[Faulconbndge.l One that will play the devil, Sir, with you, 
An he may catch your hide and you alone. 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard : 
. Vl\ smoke your skin coat, an I catch you right ; 
Sirrah, look to 't ; i' faith I will, i' faith. 

[Austria.} What cracker is this same, that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath ? 
— Princes, determine what we shall do straight. 

The citizens being summoned to their walls by the 
heralds of each party^ declare their purpose of keeping 
their gates closed^ tilly by agreement^ or the force of arms, 
the future king is with certainty determined. A battle 
in consequence takes place, during a pause in which the 
two kings again hold a parley : 

[John.} France, hast thou yet more blood to cast away ? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on ? 

[Philip.} England, thou hast not sav'd one drop of blood 
In this hot trial more than we of France : 
Rather lost more. And by this hand I swear 
That sways the earth this cHmate overlooks. 
Before we will lay down our just borne arms, 
We '11 put thee down 'gainst whom these arms we bear. 
Or add a royal number to the dead. 

Faulconbridge comes forward. 

[Faulconbridge.} Ha, majesty ! how high thy glory towers. 
When the rich blood of kings is set on fire ! 
Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry havock, kings ! back to the stained field, 
Ye equal potentates, ye fiery spirits ! 
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Then let confusion of one part, confinn 

The other's peace : till then, blows, blood, and death ! 

[John,] Whose party do the townsmen yet admit ? 

[Philip.l Speak, citizens, for England : who 's your king ? 

The citizens being formally summoned^ repeat thev' 
declaration to keep the gates closed till the undoubted king 
shall be determined, Faulconbridge continues. 

[Fauleonbridge.] By heavens, these scroylcs of Angiers flout 
And stand securely on their battlements, [you. Kings, 
As in a theatre, to gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts of death. 
Your royal presences be rul'd by me : 
Be friends awhile, and both conjointly pierce 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city : 
That done, dissever your united strengdis. 
Turn face to face, and bloody point to point. 
And fortune, in a moment, shall cull forth 
Out of one side her happy minion. 
And kiss him with a glorious victory. 
How like you this wild counsel, mighty states ? 

{John.] Now, by the sky that hangs above our heads, 
I like it well : France, shall we knit our powers. 
And lay this Angiers even with the groimd. 
Then, after, fight who shall be King of it ? 

An agreement is concluded between the powers to make 
a common assoAilt on, the city. The citizens are no sooner 
sensible of this movement^ than^ entreating a parley^ a 
herald thus speaks : 

[Herald.] Hear us, great Kings : vouchsafe awhile to stay. 
And we shall show you how, with fair-fac'd league. 
To win the city without stroke or wound. 
And rescue breathing lives to die in beds. 
Which here come sacrifices for the field. 

The kings manifest a disposition to listen favourably ; 
on which the herald descending^ as we may suppose^ to a 
nearer situation^ continues his address : 
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That daughter there of Spain, the Lady Blanche, 

Is near to Englaad : look upon the years 

Of Lewis the dauphin, and that lovely maid. 

If lusty love should go in quest of beauty. 

Where shall he find it fairer than in Blanche ? 

If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 

Where shall he find it purer than in Blanche ? 

If love ambitious sought a match of birth. 

Whose veins bound richer blood than lady 'Blanche ? 

Such as she is in beauty, virtue, birth, 

Is the young dauphin every way complete : 

If not complete, it is by lacking her : 

He is the half part of a blessed man ; 

And she a fair divided excellence. 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 

Oh ! two such silver currents, when they join. 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in : 

And two such shores to two such streams made one. 

Two such controlling bounds shall you be, Kings, 

To these two princes, if you marry them. 

This union shall do more than battery can 

To our fast closed gates. Without this match. 

The sea enraged is not half so deaf, 

Lions more confident, moimtains and rocks 

More free from motion, no, not death himself 

In mortal fury half so peremptory. 

As we to keep our city from your hands. 

The Queen Eleanor whispers King John. 

[Eleanor. 1 Son, list to this conjunction ; make this match ; 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough ; 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsure assurance to the crown. 
That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of France ; 
Mark how they whisper : urge them while their souls 
Are capable oi this ambition. 

After a pause^ the Heral^d continues. 
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[Herald.] Why answer not the double majesties 
This friendly treaty of our threat«n*d town ? 

[Philip,'] Let England speak, that hath been forward first 
To speak unto this city : what say you ? 

[John.] If that the dauphin there, thy princely son. 
Can, in this book of beauty, read I love^ 
Her dowry shall weigh equal to a queen. 
For Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Poictiers, 
And all that, save this city now besieged, 
Is liable on this side of the sea, 
To England's crown, shall gild her bridal bed. 
What say the young ones ? What say you, my niece ? 

[a pause.] 
Prince dauphin, speak ; say, can you love the lady ? 

[Lewis,] Nay, ask me if 1 can refrain from love ; 
For I do love her most unfeignedly. 

[John.] She still is silent : what say you, my niece ? 

[Blanche.] That she is bound in honour still to do. 
What you in wisdom still vouchsafe to say. 

[John.] Philip of Prance, if thou be pleased withal, 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands. 

[Philip.] It likes me well : Young princes, join your hands . 
Now citizens of Angiers, ope your gates. 
Let in the amity which you have made. 
Is not the lady Constance in this troop ? 
I know she is not ; for this match made up. 
Her presence would have interrupted much : 
Where is she, and her son ? tell me, who knows ? 

[Lewis.] She' is sad and passio'nate at your highness' tent. 

[Philip.] And, by my faith, this league that we have made 
Will give her sadness very little cure. 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? 

[John.] We will heal all up ; 

For we'll create yoimg Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
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And earl of Richmond; and this rich fair town 

We make him lord of. Call the lady Constance, 

Some speedy messenger : hid her repair 

To our solemnity. I trust we shall, 

If not fill up the measure of her will. 

Yet in some measure satisfy her so, 

That we shall stop her exclamation. 

The gates of the town are opened ; the kings ^ princes y 
and others of rank, enter with their attendants : a messen- 
ger mooes in a different direction toward King Philip*s 
tent, Faulconhndge stands in gaze on the passing mul" 
titude^ andy when left alone , breaks out in exclamations : 

[Faulconb^l Mad world! mad kings! mad composition ! 
John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part : 
And France whose armour conscience buckled on. 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As heaven's own soldier, — ^rounded in the ear 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil. 
That broker who stiU cracks the pate of faith. 
That daily break-vow. Interest ; ay, that rogue, 
That smooth-fac'd gentleman, tickling commodity, 
That bias of the world, which of itself 
Is poised well to run on even ground. 
Till this Advantage, this vile drawing Bias, 
Makes it take head &om all indifPerency, 
From all direction, purpose, course, intent ; — 
This bias, clapp'd upon the eye of France, 
Hath drawn him from his own-determin'd aid. 
From a resolv'd and honourable war. 
To a most base and vile concluded peace. 
And why rail I upon Commodity, 
But for because he hath not woo'd me yet ? 
As a poor beggar raileth on the rich. 
Well, while I am a beggar I will rail. 
And say there is no vice but to be rich : 
And being rich, my virtue then shall be. 
To say there is no vice but beggary, 
And break my faith, like kings, upon Commodity. 
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Thb DB8&RTI0N OP Abthur's Causi; thx grixf and anobb of 
Constance; tub intxrposition op Papal power; the bx- 
cohmunication op joun ; and thb sbhnces op klno pbxi.ip 
bnoaged in patoub op thb popb ; represented bt scenes 

WHICH ARE IHAOINBD TO OCCUR IN KlNG PhILIP^S TBNT IN 

sequence op thb porbqoino. 

Historical Mbhoranda: 

The events here broueht together occurred in difFerent parts of 
John's reign. Lewis ana Blanche were married in 1200. The serviceti 
of King Philip were secured by Innocent III. in 1213. It was in the 
same year at Dover that cardinal Pandu\|)h had an interview with 
John, after the spirit of that King's opposition to the Church had 
been abated, and he was beginning to give way to the cowardice 
which was at the bottom of his character. 



The tent discovers three persons^ — the Messenger from 
the two Kingsy who has just delivered his tidings ; the Lady 
Constance ; and her Son, 

[Constance."] Grone to be married ! gone to swear a peace ! 
What, Lewis have Blanche ? and Blanche those pro- 
It is not so ; thou hast mis-spoke, mis-heard ; [vinces ? 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man : 
Thou shalt be punish'd for thus frighting me ; 
For I am sick, and capable of fears ; 
Oppressed with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 
A woman, naturally bom to fears : 
And though thou now confess thou didst but jest, 
With my vex'd spi'rits I cannot take a truce. 
But they will quake and tremble all the day. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? 
Are these sad signs confirmers of thy words ? 
Then speak again ; not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, — ^whether thy tale be true. 

[Messenger.] A-s true, as, I believe, you think them felse, 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 
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[Constance.] O, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die. 
Lewis marry Blanche I Oh boy, then where art thou ? 
France friends with England ! What becomes of me ? 
Fellow, begone ! I cannot brook thy sight. 

[Arthur,"] I do beseech you, mother, be content. 

[Constance.'] If thou that bidst me be content, wert grim, 
Ugly, lame, foolish, swart, and patched with moles, 
I should not care | I then would be content. 
But thou art fair : and at thy birth, dear boy. 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great : 
Of nature's gifts thou mayst with liHes boast. 
And with the half-blown rose ; but fortime, oh ' 
She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from diee. 
And with her golden hand plucks off thy friends. 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn ? 
Envenom him with words, or get thee gone, 
And leave those woes alone, which I alone 
Am bound to underbear. 

[Messenger.] Pardon me. Madam ; 

I may not go without you to the kings. 

[Constance.] Thou mayst, thou shalt ; I will not go with thee ; ^ 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud ; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. 
To me, and to the state of my great grief. 
Let kings assemble ; for my griefs so great. 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up : here I and sorrow sit. 
Here is my throne ; bid kings come bow to it. 

While Constance^ in the madness and majesty of her 
sorrow^ is seated on the ground^ the two kings^ vnth the 
dauphin and princess newly married^ the duke of Austria^ 
Faulconhridge^ and others of rank^ with numerous attend' 
ants, enter ; the kings declaring that, in their respective 
dominions J the day which they celebrate shall never return 
but as a holiday. Constance rises at this declaration^ 
and speaks : 
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A wicked day, and not a holy day, 

A day of shame, oppression, perjury. 

Arm, arm, you heavdns, against these perjured kings ; 

A widow cries, he hushand to me, heavens ! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 

Wear out the day in peace ; hut ere sun-set 

Put armed discord 'twixt these perjur'd kings ; 

Hear me, Heaven, hear me ! 

The Kings^ taken by surprise^ are mute ; Austria^ little 
delicate in Ms perceptions^ and forward to recommend 
himself to those in power ^ advances to her. 

[Austria,"] Lady Constance, peace ! 

[Constance."] War ! war ! no peace ! peace is to me a war. 
O Lymoges ! O Austria ! thou dost shame 
That hloody spoil : thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward. 
Thou little vidiant, great in villany. 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side I 
Hast thou not spoken like thunder in my cause? 
Been sworn my soldier, hidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a hon's hide ! doff it for shame. 
And hang a calf s skin on those recreant limhs. 

[Austria.] O, that a man should speak those words to me ! 

Faulconhridge advances. 
[Faulcorib,] And hang a calf's skin on those recreant limhs. 
[Austria.] Thou dar*st not say so, villain, for thy life. 
[Faulconh.] And hang a calfs skin on those recreant hmhs. 

King John interposes^ telling Faulconhridge that he likes 
not his behaviour— that he forgets himself: and the two 
frowning warriors retire. The pause which ensues is soon 
broken by the approach and entrance of a personage new 
upon the scene, the cardinal Pandulph, who, without any 
preface which may give opportunity for a guarded reply y 
at once begins his address. 
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[Pandulph,'] Hail, you annointed deputies of heaven! 
To thee. King John, my holy errand is. 
I, Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 
And from pope Innocent the legate here, 
Do, in his name, religiously demand. 
Why thou against the church, our holy mother. 
So wilfully dost spurn ; and, force perforce, 
Keep Stephen Laington, chosen archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see ? 
This, in our 'foresaid holy father's name. 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 

[John,'\ What earthly name to interrogatories, 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king ? 
Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous. 
To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 
Tell him this tale ; and from the mouth of England, 
Add thus much more, — ^That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we, imder heaven, are supreme head. 
So, under Him, that high supremacy. 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand ; 
So tell the pope ; all reverence set apart. 
To him and his usurp'd authority. 

[Pandulph.'] Then, by the lawfril power that I have. 
Thou shalt stand curs'd and excommunicate ; 
And blessed shall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to a heretic, 
And meritorious shall that hand be call'd. 
That takes away, by any secret course. 
Thy hateful life. 

[Constance.] O, lawful let it be 

To join a woman's curse to that of Rome ! 
Grood father cardinal, cry thou Amen 
To my keen curses ; for without my wrong. 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him right. 

[Pandulph,] There's law, ay warrant, lady, for my curse. 
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[Constance Ji And for mine too, since law will do no right; 
Since law withholds his kingdom from my child. 
And he that holds the kingdom holds the law. 

[Pandulph.'] Philip of France, on peril of a curse. 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretic, 
And raise the powdr of France upon his head. 
Unless he do suhmit himself to Rome. 

[Philip '1 Good father cardinal, make my person yours. 
And tell me how you would bestow yourself. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit ; 
And the conjunction of our inward souls. 
Married in league, coupled, and linked together 
The latest breath that gave the sound of word^ 
Was deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, and love, 
Between our kingdoms and our royal selves. 
Heaven knows our hands were overstain'd with slaugh- 
And now, when they are newly wash'd from blood, [ter ; 
Shall we snatch palm from palm, and jest with heaven ? 
My revdrend father let it not be so : 
Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose. 
Some gentle order ; then shall we be bless'd 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

[PandulphJi All form is formless, order orderless. 
Save what is opposite to England's love. 
Therefore to arms ! be champion of our church, 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 
A mother's curse on her revolting son. 
France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, 
A fasting tiger safer by the tooth. 
Than keep in peace the hand which thou dost hold. 

[Philip.'] I may disjoin my hand, but not my ftdth. 

[Pandulph,'] So mak'st thou faith an enemy to faith. 
Thy vow to heavdn must first to heavdn be paid : 
Which is, to be the champion of our church. 
If not, then know, our curses light on thee 
So heavy, that thou shalt not shake them off, 
But, in despair, die under their black weight. 
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The silence of suspense, which follows, is broken by an 
exclamation from the duke of Austria. 

[Austria."] King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 

[Faulconb.] And hang a calfs skin on his recreant Umbs. 

[Austna.] Rebellion, flat rebellion to the church ! 

[Faulconb.] Will not a calfs skin stop that mouth of thine ? 

[Austria.] Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs 
Because- 

[Faulconb.] Your pockets best may carry them. 

The dauphin^ observing the irresolution of his father, 
advancesAo determine him against continuing a peace with 
John. The next immediate speakers are the lady Blanche 
and lady Constance. 

[Blanche.] O, husband, hear me !—ah, alas, how new 
Is husband to my mouth I — evdn for that name. 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er pronounce. 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against my uncle. 

[Constance.] O, upon my knee 

Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous dauphin, alter not the doom 
Forethought by heaven. 

[Blanche.] Husband, what motive may 

Be stronger with thee than the name of wife ? 

[Constance.] That which upholdeth him,— that thee upholds, 
His honou r ;— O, thine honour, Lewi's, thine honour ! 

[Lewis.] I muse my royal father is so cold. 

When such profound respects do pull him on. 

[Pandulph] I will denounce a curse upon his head. 
[Philip.] Thou shalt not need : England I fall from thee. 
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[John.] France, thou shalt rue this hour within this hour. 
The wrath, the rage I bum with, hath a heat 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 
The blood, the dearest valu'd blood in France. 

[Philip.'] Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

[John,"] No more than he that threats : To arms ! to arms 



ThB indignation of PHILIP AND HI8 SON AT THE TEHPOUARY 
SUCCESSES OF KINO JOHN; THB DESPAIR OF CoNSTANCB ON 
THE CAPTURE OF ArTBUR ; AND THE RISINO HOPES OF LeWIS ; 
aSPRESBNTED BT SCENES IMAGINED TO OCCUR AT THE FrBNCH 
COUHT. 

Historical Memoranda. 

Arthur was taken prisoner in 1203. He had hroken into Poictou 
with a small army, in the hope of surprising Queen Eleanor, who had 
always heen unfavourable to his interests ; but John fell on his camp 
unawares, dispersed his force, captured him with many other nobles, 
and returned to Normandy with a force, which made it prudent in 
Philip to retire from before Arques, which he was besiegmg. The 
greater part of John's prisoners were sent to England, and the poet 
imagines Arthur to be among them. The destruction of the French 
fleet did not occur till 1213. It was in 1206 that John took Angers, 
and the poet magnifies the success of the English king by bringing 
together facts of different dates. The circumstances which fixed the 
hopes of Lewis on the crown of England did not occur till 1216. 

The speakers are King Philip and the Cardinal Pan- 
dulph; subsequently the Lady Constance and the Cardinal; 
lastly the Dauphin and the Cardinal. 

[Philip.] So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armada, flying from the foe, 
Is Bcatter'd, and disjoin'd from fellowship. 

[Pandulph,] Courage and comfort ! all shall yet go well. 

[Philip.] What can go well, when we have nm so ill ? 
Are we not beaten ? Is not Angiers lost ? 
Arthur ta'en prisoner ? divers dear friends slain ? 
And England gone to England, spite of France ? 
Look who comes here ? a grive unto a soul. 
Holding the* eternal spi'rit against her will, 

In the vile prison of afflicted breath. 

I pr'ythee, lady, go away with me. 
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[Constance."] Lo now ! now see the issue of your peace. 

[Philip,'] Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle Constance ! 

[Constance.] No, I defy all counsel, all redress. 

But that which ends all counsel, — death. O Death, 
Come grin on me, and 1 will think thou smil'st, 
And buss thee as thy wife ! Misery's love, 

! come to me. 

[Pandulph.] Lady, you utter madness. 

[Constance,] Thou art not holy to belie me so : 

1 am not mad ; this hair I tear is mine ; 

My name is Constance ; I was Greoffrey's wife ; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost ; 
I am not mad ; — I would to heaven I were ! 
For then 'tis like I should forget myself * 
Oh, if I could, what grief should I forget ! 
I know my poor child is a prisoner ; 
And now wUl canker sorrow eat my bud. 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek. 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost ; 
As dull and meagre as an ague's fit ; 
And so he '11 die ; and, rising so again. 
When I shall meet him at the court of heaven, 
I shall not know him : therefore, never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

[Pandulph.] You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 

[Constance.] He talks to me that never had a son. 

[Pandulph.] You are as fond of grief as of your child. 

[Constance.] Grief fills the room up of my absent child: 
lies in his bed ; walks up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks ; repeats his words ; 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts ; 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form : 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 
Now, fare you well : had you such loss as I, 
I could better comfort than you do. 
I wiU not keep this form upon my head. 
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When there is such disorder in my wit. 
O Lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son, 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world. 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrow's cure ! 

. King Philip^ fearing some outrage^ follows Constance : 
Lewis and the Cardinal remain, 

[Lewis,'] There *s nothing in this world can make me joy . 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 
And hitter shame hath spoil'd the sweet world's taste, 
That it yields nought but shame and bitterness. 

[PandulpKI Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Eve'n in the instant of repair and health. 
The fit is strongest ; evils, that take leave. 
On their departure most of all show evil : 
What have you lost by losing of this *day? 

[Lewis,'] All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 

[Pandul'ph.'] If you had won it, certainly you had. 
No, no : when fortune means to men most good. 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
You grieve, with mind as youthful as your blood. 
That John hath seiz'd young Arthur : but this act 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, 
Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne : and therefore mark. 
While the warm life plays in that infant's veins, 
It cannot be that John shall entertain 
An hour, a minute, nay a breath of rest : 

That John may stand, young Arthur needs must fall. 
[Lewis,] But what shall I gain by young Arthur's fall ? 

[Pandul'ph,] You, in the right of Lady Blanche your wife. 
May then make aU the claim that Arthur doth. 

[Lewis,] May be, he will not touch young Arthur's life. 
But hold him safely in imprisonment. 
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[Pandulph.'i Sir, when he shall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur he not gone already. 
Even at that news he dies : and then the hearts 
Of all his people shall revolt from him. 
Go with me to the king. 

[Lewis.} Ay, let ns go : 

Strong reasons make strong actions, Cardi*nal. Come . 



John's instigation of his servants to murder Arthur; the 
pbbtbnob op his death ; and other circu1cstance8 connected 

WITH THAT prince's HISTORY ; REPRESENTED BY SCENES 
IKAOINBO TO TAKE PLAGE AT THIS GoURT OP KlNG JoHN, AND IN 
THE CASTIiB WHERE THE PRINCE WAS CONFINED. 

HiSTORioAi. Mbmoranouk. 

i/Hiile Arthur was a prisoner in Normandy, the king first proposed 
to one in attendance oa his own person to despatch the young prinoe, 
bat the man refused. Another was found less scrupulous^ and sent 
with proper orders to the Continent ; but Hubert de Bour^, constable 
of the castle in which the prince was confined, feigning that he 
would execute the mandate, sent back the assassin, and spread a 
report that the prince was dead. 

The Speakers in the following scene are King John and 
Hubert, We are to suppose thai Prince Arthur has re- 
cently been taken prisoner^ and that he is standing in the 
back-ground^ or at some little distance^ in company with 
various persons of John* s party, 

[John,'] Come hither, Huhert. — O, my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh. 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 
And, with advantage, means to pay thy love : 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom dearly cherish'd. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say, — 
But I will fit it with some better time. 
By heavdn, Hubert, I am almost asham'd 
To say, what good respect I have of thee. 

[Hubert,] I am much bounden to your majesty. 

[Jokn.^ Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so, yet ; 
But thou shalt have : and creep time ne'er so slow, 

c 
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Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to say, — ^but let it go : 

The sun is in the heavcfn ; and the proud day» 

Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gauds 

To giye me audience. If the mi£ught bell 

Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 

Sound one unto the drowsy race of night ; 

If this same were a churchyard where we stand. 

And thou possessed of a thousand wrongs ; — 

Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes. 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 

Without a tongue, using conceit alone. 

Without eyes, ears, or harmful sound of words, — 

Then, in despite of broad-ey*d watchful day, 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 

But ah ! I will not : — yet I love thee well ; 

And, by my troth, I think thou lov'st me well. 

[Huberti So well, that what you bid me undertake. 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By heavdn I 'd do 't. 

[John."] Do I not know thou wouldst ? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 

On yon young boy : X '11 tell thee what, my Mend, 

He is a very serpent in my way ; 

And wheresoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 

He is before me : dost thou understand ? 

Thou art his keeper. 

[HuberW] And I '11 keep him so 

That he shall not offend your Majesty. 

[John.] Death! 

[Hubert] My lord ? 

[John,] A grave ! 

[Hubert] He shall not Hve. 

[John.] Enough. — 

I could be merry now. Hubert, I love thee ! 
Well, I '11 not say what I intend : — Remember ! 
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We must imagine an interval of timey and a change of 
placet before we listen to the following scene. Hubert^ 
in the interior gloom of a castle^ is giving directions to two 
meny his creatures* When they have quitted him, he 
summons Prinee Arthur. 

[Huberf] Heat me these irons hot, and look ye stand 
Within the arras : when I strike my foot 
Upon the hosom of the ground, rush forth, 
And hind the boy that you shall find with me. 
Be heedful : hence, and fear you not : away ! 
— Young lad, come forth ; I have to say to you. 

[ArthurJ] Good morrow, Hubert. 

[Hubert,'] 'Morrow, little prince. 

[Arthur."] As little prince, having so great a title 
To be more prince, as may be. You are sad. 

[Hubert,] Indeed, I have been merrier. 

[Arthur,] Mercy on me ! 

Methinks, nobody should be sad but I. 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night. 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I shou'ld be as merry as the day is long : 
And so I should be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me. 
He is afraid of me, and I of him : 
Is it my fault that I was Geoffrey's son ? 
No indeed, is't not : and I would to heaven, 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

[Hubert.] If I talk to him, with his inno'cent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be sudden, and despatch. 

[Arthur,] Are you sick, Hubert ? you look pale to-day : 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick. 
That I might sit all night, and talk to you : 
I warrant I love you^ more than you, me. 

c 2 
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[Huherf] His words do take possession of my bosom. 
Read here, young Arthur. How now, foolish dropi ? 
I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender woma'nish tears. 
Can you not read it? is 't not £urly written? 

[ArtkurJ] Too £Eurly, Hubert : but you will not do 't? 

[Hubert,'] Young boy, I must. 

[Ar^ur.l Must you put out mine eyes. 

These eyes that never did, and never shall 
So much as &own on you? 

[HuherU'] I am sworn to 't. 

And with hot irons must I bum them out. . 

[Arthur.'] An if an angel had come down from heaven 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes 
I would not have believ*d : — ^no tongue but Hubert's. 

[Hubert,] Gome forth, I say, aad do as I have bid you. 

[Arthur,] Save me, save me, Hubert : my eyes are out 
Even with the fierce looks of those bloody men. 

[Hubert,] Give me the iro'n, I say, and bind him here. 

[Arthur,] Alas ! what need you be so boiste'rous rough ? 
I will not struggle; I will stand stone-still. 
For heavens sake, Hubert, let me not be bound. 
Nay, hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb, 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily ; 
Drive but the men away, — I'll forgive you^ 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

[Hubert.] Gro stand within ; let me alone with him. 

[Arthur,] There 's one that says he hates to do the deed : 
If so, I then have chid away a friend : 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

[Hubert,] Gome, boy, prepare yourself. 
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[Arthur.'] Is there no remedy ? 

[Huberti None but to lose your eyes. 

[Arthur.'] O heaydn, that there were but a mote in youTS, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wand'ering hair. 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 
Then, feeling what small things are boistdrous there. 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

[Hubert.] Is this your promise ? 60 to, hold your tongue. 

[Arthur.] Nay, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes : O spare mine eyes, 
Though to no use but still to look on you. 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold. 
And would not harm me. 

[Hubert.] 1 can heat it, boy. 

[Arthur.] And if you did, you would but make it blush 
And glow with shame. All things that you should use 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy which e'en fire and iro'n extend : 
What! do you weep? 

[Hubert.] I will not touch thine eyes. 

For all the treasure that thine uncle has. 

[Arthur.] O, now you look like Hubert : all this while 
You were disguis'd. 

[Hubert.] Peace ! no more ! be still ! 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead. 
1 11 fill these dogged spies with false reports : 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure. 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 
Will not offend thee. Closely keep within. 
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Thb discontent op thb Barons ; thk rbport op Artkur'^i 

DBATH ; contradiction OP THE REPORT ; NEWS OP THB DBATtt 

OP Elbanor ; OP the invasion by the Dauphin ; and of tks 
KURDBR OP Arthur ; indicated by scbnbs supposbo to occub 
at thb court op klng john. 

Historical BIbmobamda. 

The discontent of the Norman barons on the repoit of Aiihar*8 
death, induced Hubert to reveal the secret that he was yet alive. 
The obscurity of his fate, subsequently left the dramatic chroniclers 
to deal with it as they pleased : the prevalent belief is, that he wa» 
stabbed by John himself in the castle of Rouen, or thrown over the 
battlements. This was in 1203. John always bore the infamy of 
the murder, and this was among the causes of the disafl^tion that 
spread among the barons: but other and more general causes, 
scarcely aUuded to in the pUy, led to that great event, also imno- 
ticed, the forced grant of the great charter, which was signed by 
John at Runnymead near Staines, on the 19th of June, 1215. Queen 
Eleanor died in 1204. John did homage for his kingdom to i^e 
Pope, in the person of Pandulph, the legate, on May 15, 1213. The 
invasion of England by the dauphin was in 1216. Such of the fore- 
ffoinir facts as are indicated or represented in the play appear newly 
contemporaneous ; and as this eflfect will be increased rather than 
diminished by the omissions from the play, it is judged proper to 
furnish the above-given dates. 

King John is discovered on his throne : Pembroke and 
many other barons, with looks of discontent, are in pre- 
sence : Pembroke is the chief speaks ammg them. Hu- 
bert afterwards enters, and the barons leave the presence 
in afiger, 

[John.'] Here once again we sit, once again crownM ; ^ 
And look'd upon, I hope^ with cheerful eyes. 

lPemJ)roke] This once again, but tliat your highness pleasM, 
Was once superflu'ous : you were crown d before. 

r/o^n.] Some reasons of this double coronation 

I have possess'd you with, and think them strong ; 
And more, more strong, (when lesser is my fear,) 
I shall endue you with. Meantime but ask 
What you would have reformed that is not well. 
And well you shall perceive how willingly 
I will both hear, and grant you your requests. 
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[Pembroke,'] Then I, as one that am the tongue of these, 
Both for myself and them, hut chief for you, 
And for your safety, heartily request 
The' enfranchisement of Arthur, whose restraint 
Doth move the murmu'ring lips of discontent. 

{John.'] Let it he so : I do commit his youth 

To your direction. — Huhert what's your news ? 

imammdsrume. That is the man should do the hloody deed; 
He showed the warrant to a friend of mine. 
I fear the act is done ; for, as they speak. 
The colour of the king doth come and go. 
Now shall we know ; the king prepares to speak. 

[John,'] We cannot hold mortaUty's strong hand : 
dood lords, although my will to give is hving. 
The suit which you demand is gone and dead : 
He tells us, Arthur is deceased to-night. 

[Pembroke,'] Indeed we fear'd his sickness was past cure. 
And heard the news how near to death he was. 
Before the child himself felt he was sick ; 
This must he answer'd, either here or hence. 

[John.] Why do you hend such solemn hrows on me ? 
Think you I hear the shears of destiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulse of life ? 

[Pembroke.] It is apparent foul play, and 'tis shame 
That greatness should so grossly offer it : 
So thrive you in your game ! and so fieurewell ! 

[John.] They hum in indignation : I repent: 
Tliere is no sure foimdation set on hlood ; 
No certain life achiev'd hy others' death. 

Here a messenger enters with looks of great alarm: John 
continues : 

A fearful eye thou hast Where is the hlood 

That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks P 

So foul a sky clears not without a storm : 

Pour down thy weather : — how goes all in France ? 
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iMessenger.] From France to England. Never such a power 
Was levied ; never powdr with such a speed : 
For when you should be told they do prepare, 
The tidings come that they are all arriv'd. 

[John.'] O, Where's my mother's care ? Could any foroe 
Be rais'd in France, and she not hear of it ? 

[Messenger. 1 My liege, her ear is stopp'd. Your noble mother 
Died on the first of April : Lady Constance, 
'Tis said, three days before. 

[John.] My mother dead ! 

How wildly, then, walks my estate abroad ! 

Under whose conduct come these powe'rs from France? 

[Messenger.] Under the dauphin's. 

[John.] Thou hast made me giddy 

With these ill tidings. Do not seek to stuflP 
Mine ear with more ill news : I am amaz'd 
Under the tide ; stay till I breathe again : [pause.] 
Now I 'm aloft the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. 

[Messenger.] Hitherward as I travell'd through the land, 
I foimd the people strangely fantasied. 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. 
Without, there is a prophet, seiz'd and brought 
From forth the streets of Pomfret, whom they found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels. 
To whom he sung in rude harsh-sounding rhymes. 
That ere the next Ascension-day at noon, 
Your highness should deliver up your crown. 

[John.] Hubert, away, and see he be iroprison'd ; 
And on that day at noon, whereon he says 
I shall yield up my crown, let him be hang'd : 
Deliver him to safety, and return. 
For I shall need thee. — Hast thou more to tell ? 

[Messenger.] But now, I met lord Bigot and lord Salisbury, 
With eyes as red as new-enkindled fure. 
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And others more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they said, was kilPd to-night 
On your suggestion. 

[John.'] Are my suhjects foes. 

When adverse foreigners afiright my towns. 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion ? 
Gro thrust thyself into their companies. 
And learn some way to win their loves again. 
If messenger he wanted hy the peers, 
Be thou the man : Away ! — My mother dead ! 

Hubert re-enters : the King and he are alone together : 
Hubert takes up the dialogue. 

[Huhert.'\ My lord, they say five moons were seen to-night, 
Four fixed ; and the fifth did whirl ahout 
The other five in wondrous motion. 

[John.'l Five moons ! 

[Hubert. "i Old men and heldams in the streets 
Do prophesy upon it daugeVously : 
Young Arthur*s death is common in their mouths. 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer's wrist ; 
While he that hears makes fearful action. 
With wrinkled hrows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer thus. 
The while his iro'n did on.the anvil cool. 
With open mouth swallo'wing a tailor's news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand. 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embatteled and rank'd in Kent. 
Another lean, unwash'd artificer. 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

[John,"] Why seek'st thou to possess me with these fears ? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur's death ? 
Thy hand hath murder'd him. I ha'd mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 
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[Hubert] Had none, my lord ! why, did you not provoke me? 
Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 

[John.'] O, when the last account 'twixt heaven and earth 
Is to he made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation ! 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! If thou hadst not been by^ 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd. 
Quoted, and sign'd to do a deed of shame. 
This murder had not come into my mind : 
But taking note of thy abhorred aspect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody vilJany, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death ; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Mad'st it no conscience to destroy a prince : 
Hadst thou but shaken thy head, or made a pause. 
When I spake darkly what I purposed. 
Or tum'd an eye of doubt upon my face. 
Or bid me tell my tale in express words. 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off. 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me : 
But thou didst understand me by my signs. 
And didst in signs again parley with sin : 
Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 
My nobles leave me, and my state is brav'd, 
Evdn at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers : 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land. 
This kmgdom, this confine of blood and breath. 
Hostility and civil tumult reign 
Between my conscience and my cousin's death. 

[Hubert] Arm you agaiust your other enemies ; 
rU make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive : this hand of mine 
Is yet unpainted with the spots of blood ; 
And you have slander'd nature in my form^ 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly. 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 
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[John.'] Doth Arthur live? O, haste thee to the peers, 
llirow this report on their incensed rage. 
And make them tame to their obedience. 
Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy features ; for my rage was blind ; 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 
O, answer not, but to my closet bring 
The angry lords with all expedient haste. 

We imagine an interval of Ume^ and John is again 
discovered^ not on his throne, but in the act of doing homage 
to Cardinal Pandvlph as representative of the Pope. 
When the Cardinal quits the scene, his place in the dia- 
logue is supplied by Faulconbridge : John addresses 
the Cardinal ; 

[John,"] ' Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. 

\PandulphS\ Take again, 

From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 

[JohnI\ Now keep your holy word : go meet the French ; 
And from his holiness use all your power 
To stop their march. 

[PandulphJl I blew this tempest up, 

Upon your stubborn usage of the pope ; 

But since you are repentant, I will make 

Fair weather smile within your blustering land. 

On this Ascension-day, remember well 

The oath you've sworn. I go to stop the French. 

[JohnI\ Is this Ascension-day ? I knew it not. \^use,'\ 
My gentle cousin, what's the news you bring ? 

[Faulconh.l All Kent hath yielded : nothing there holds out 
But DovoT Castle ; London hath received, 
lake a kind host, the dauphin and his powers : 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
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To oflfer aervice to your enemy ; 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 

The little number of your doubtful friends. 

[John."] Would not my lords return to me again. 
After they heard yoimg Arthur was alive ? 

[Faulconb."] They found him dead, and cast into the streets 
An empty casket, where the j«wel life 
By some curs'd hand was robb'd and ta'en arway. 

[John.'] That villain Hubert told me he did live. 

[Faulconbridge.'] So, on my soul, he did, for aught he knew. 
But wherefore do you droop ? why look you sad ? 
Let not the world see fear and sad distrust 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 
Be stirring as the time, be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threate'uer, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror : so shall inferior eyes 
That borrow their behaviour from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 
Away ! and glitter like the god of war. 
When he intendeth to become the field : 
Show boldness and aspiring confidence. 
What ! shall they seek the lion in his den, 
And fright him there, and make him tremble there f 
O, let it not be said ! Forage and run 
To meet displeasure further from the doors, 
And grapple with him ere he come so nigh. 

[Jokn."] The legate of the pope hath been with me. 
And I have made a happy peace with him ; 
And he hath promis'd to dismiss the powers 
Led by the dauphin. 

[Faulconbridge.'] O inglorious league ! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land. 
Send fair-play orders, and make compromise 
With arms invasive ? Shall a beardless boy 
Brave our own fields with colours idly spread. 
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And find no check ? Let us, my liege, to anns. 
Perchance the cardi'nal cannot make your peace ; 
Or if he do, let it at least he said. 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 

[John.'] Have thou the orde'ring of this present time : 
This fever, that hath troubled me so long. 
Lies heavy on me, and my heart is sick. 
I will towa'rd Swinstead ; to my litter straight ; 
Weakness possesses me, and I am faint. 



Thx Dbath ov Kino Johk, and thx cibcuiutancks beforb ano 
▲ftbr it^ indi0at8d by a 8upp08bd scbnb at swinstbao 

AbBBY, IK LlMCOU«SHIRB. 

Historical Mbxoranda. 

When Pandulph, after receiving the homage of John, returned to 
Fraaee in 1213, he gave Philip to understand that, as England was 
now a part of St. Peter's patrimony, the invasion, which at the Pope's 
instigation had heen prepared, could not, without flagrant impiety, 
be carried into effect. Philip was enraged ; and determined to per- 
levere, notwithstanding the inhibitions and menaces of the legate. 
Yet it was not till three years after, when John had again broken 
faith with his barons by infringing the provisions of Magna Charta, 
that the Dauphin could count on sufficient aid in England to venture 
on her shores. On this occasion he was at first joined by manj of 
the English nobles ; but some even of these were fearful of Lewis's 
treachery, and very- soon returned to their allegiance. Under favour 
of these and other circumstances, King John was able to collect a 
considerable army, with which he designed to fight one great battle 
for his crown ; but, passing from Lynn to Lincolnshire, and not 
choosing the proper time for his journey in his way by the sea-shore, 
he lost, by the inundation of the tide, all his Measure, carriages, 
bsffgage, and regalia. The affliction for this disaster increased the 
sicimess under umich he then laboured ; and though he reached the 
castle of Newark (the poet makes it Swinstead Abbey), he was obliged 
to halt there, and there he died. The earl of Pembroke (the second 
who bore that title during the reign of John) was then mareschal of 
Enj^land, and by that office was at the head of the army. He had 
maintained his loyalty unshaken to John during the lowest fortune 
of that monarch, and he now determined to support the authority of 
Ptinee Henry, who at this juncture was only nine years of age. The 
pnidence and courage of this nobleman, whose character and actions 
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are io the play assigned to the fictitious Fanloonbridge, finallv brought 
all the barons back to their allegiance ; and before the end oi the sanoe 
year (1216) Lewis was glad to make a peace, and evacuate the 
kingdom. 

We are to imagine an open place adjoining Swinstecui 
Abbey : Faulconbridge and Hubert encounter each other 
at mght'time; Hubert hears footsteps near him^ andj 
putting an arrow to his bow^ exclaims^ 

« 

IHuberf] Who's there ? speak ho ! speak quickly, or I shoot. 

[Faulconbridge J] A friend :— what art thou ? 

[Hubert."] Of the part of England. 

[Faulconbridge.'] And whither dost thou go ? 

[Hubert.] What's that to thee ? 

[Faulconbridge.] Hubert, I think. 

[Hubert.] Thou hast a perfect thought. 
I will, upon all hazards, well believe 
Thou art a friend : — brave soldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, bteaking from thy tongue. 
Should 'scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

[Faulconb.] Come, come ; no compliments : the news within. 

[Hubert.] O, my sweet sir, news fitted to the night. 
Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 
The king, I fear, is poison'd by a monk : 
I left him almost speechless, and broke out 
To'acquaint you with this evil. 

[Faulconbridge.] Who is with him ? 

[Hubert,] Why, know you not ? the lords have all come back, 
And brought prince Henry in their company ; 
At whose request the king hath pardon'd them ; 
And they are all about his majesty. 

[Faulconb.] Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven, 
And tempt us not to bear above our power ! 
I '11 tell theCi Hubert, half my power this night. 
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Passing these flats, are taken by the tide ; 
These LincoLi washes have devoured them : 
Away, before ! conduct me to the king. 

The scene now discloses the orchard of the Abbey : 
some noblemen are there expecting the king^ who^ consumed 
with the heat of his fevery or with the poison supposed to 
have been administered to him^ has given directions to be 
carried into the open air : — he is brought in by his attend- 
ants; the barons stand at a little distance around him; 
prince Henry is closer to his couch : 

[John.] Ay, marry ! now my soul hath elbow*room ; 
It would not out at windows nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom. 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust : 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 

[Henry.] How fares my royal father ? 

[John.] Poison'd, — ill fare ; — dead, forsook, cast off; 
And none of you will bid the winter come, 
And thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their course 
Throv^h my burn'd bosom ; nor entreat the norths 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold. 

[Henry,] Oh, that my tears 
Might give relief! 

[John.] The salt of them is hot ; 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 
On unreprievable, condemned blood. 

Faulconbridge enters : the king sees Wm, and continues 

Oh cousin, thou art come to set mine eye ; 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and bum'd ; 
And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail 
Are turned to a thread, one htUe hair : 
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My heart hath one poor string to stay it hy. 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 
And then all this thou seest, is but a clod, 
A mould of clay in shape of royalty. 

l^Faulcanbridge.] I bum with haste to see your majesty. 
The dauphin is preparing hitherward ; 
Where heaven best knows how we shall answer him : 
For, in a night, the best part of my power, 
As I upon advantage did remove, 
Were, in the washes, all unwarily 
Devoured up by the unexpected flood. [a pause.l 

He answers not : my Hege I my lord ! — But now 
A king, now thus : my dead news I have breath'd 
Within an ear, as dead. Art thou gone so ? 
So must it be !— I do but stay behind 
To do the office for thee of revenge. 
And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, 
As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 
And happily may you, sweet prince, put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land ; 
To whom, with all submission on my knee, 
1 do bequeath my faithful services. 
And true subjection everlastingly. 
Now, now, ye stars that move in your right spheres, 
Where be your powers ? Show now your mended faiths. 
And instantly return with me again. 
To push destruction from our fainting land : 
Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought : 
The dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Salisbury comes forward. 

[Salisbury J\ It seems you know not then so much as we : 
The Cardi'nal Pandulph is within at rest. 
Who half an hour ago came from the dauphin. 
And brings us terms we may with honour take. 
With purpose presently to leave the war. 

[Faulconbridge,'] He will the rather leave it, when he sees 
That we are ready in our own defence. 
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But, be it as you say, yourself shall post 

With other lords, to treat upon a peace 

This afteruoon. And you, my noble pnncey 

With other princes that may best be spared. 

Shall wait upon your father's funeral. 

At Worcester must his body be interr'd : 

Yet let us pay the time but needful woe, 

Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. 

This England never did, and never shall. 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself: 

Now these her princes are come home again. 

Come the three coiners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them : nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 



CoNNBCTiNO Memoranda. 

From the accession of Henry III. to that of Richard II., a 
period of 160 years, we have no dramatic scenes to commemorate the 
events of history from the hand of Shakspeare. It was indeed 
uiilikely that any dramatic poet should select the reign of the third 
Heniy as a subject for the stage. Throughout its dreary course (the 
longest in our annals except that of George IIL), there is nothing 
to fix and interest the attention till we draw near its close, when 
the confused struggles between a weak monarch and a powerful no- 
bility are partially illumined and made distinct by the rising splen- 
dor of young Sdward's character^ and the ambition, enterprise, and 
treachery of Simon de Montford. The king himself remams unin- 
teresting to the end of his life ; for the bravery of his son preserved 
him from the fate which afterwards befel Edward II. and Richard II., 
monarchs equally weak, whose misfortunes the tragic muse has con- 
secrated. The reign of the first Edward, the conqueror of Wales, 
the fearful opponent of William Wallace and Robert Bruce, the 
model of a politic and warlike king^ is conmiemorated by one of the 
earliest of the Elizabethan dramatists, Qeurge Peele, who wrote a 
play on this subject some ten or twelve years before any of Shak- 
speare'e works appeared. It is still in existence ; but has no merit to 
recommend it to further notice. The second Edward met with a 
more able poet — Christopher Marlow, who may be regarded as the 
immediate precursor of Shakspeare, and whose genius perhaps 
kindled that of the sweet Swan of Avon. It is believed that Richard 
II. was the earliest play entirely the work of Shakspeare's hand. 
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Let it be snpposed that he had been present when the following 
scene was acted; which represents* in such a manner as poetry might 
represent^ the horrid death of Edward II. ; and we may easily con- 
ceive that Shakspeare was so struck by it, as to try his talent on a 
kindred subject. 

Berkeley Castle : Edward II. a prisoner : he is 
startled by the entrance of Lighthom^ a murderer. 

^ [Edward,'\ Who's there ? What light is that ? Wherefore 

[com'st thou? 

[Lighibom^ To comfort you, and bring you joyful news. 

[Edward."] Small comfort finds poor Edward in thy looks. 
Villain, I know thou com'st to murder me. 

\Lighibom.'\ To murder you ! no, my thrice gracious lord 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 
The queen hath sent to see how you are us'd ; 
For she relents at this your misery. 
And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears, 
To see a king in such a piteous state ? 

[Edward^ Weepst thou already ? List a while to me ; 
This dungeon where they keep me is a sink. 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 
And here in mire and water have I stood 
These ten days past ; and, lest that I should sleep. 
One plays continually upon a drum. 
They give me bread and water, being a kinjj ; 
So that, for want of sleep and sustenance. 
My mind 's distemper'd and my body 's numb'd ; 
And whether I have limbs or no, I know not. 
Oh ! would my blood but drop from out my veins, 
As doth this water firom my tatter'd robes I 
Tell Isabel the queen, I look'd not thus, 
When, for her sake, I ran at tilt in France, 
And there unhors'd the duke of Cleremont. 

[Lightborn.] Lie on this bed, my lord, and rest awhile. 

[Edward.] Those looks of thine can harbour nought but 
I see my tragedy upon thy brows. [death : 
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Yet stay awhile ; forbear thy bloody hand, 
And let me see the stroke before it comes. 

[Ltghtbom.l What means your highness to mistrust me thus? 

[Edward^l Forgive my thought for having such a thought. 
One jewel have I left; receive thou this. 
Still fear I, and I know not what 's the cause, 
But ev^ry joint shakes as I give it thee. 
0, if thou harbour'st murder in thy heart, 
Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy soul. 

[Ughtbom.'] You 're overwatch'd, my lord; lie down and 

[rest. 

[Edward,'] These ten days past mine eye-lids have not clos'd; 
Now as I speak they fall, — and yet with fear 
Open again ^Why dost thou come so near ? 

[Ughtbom.] If you mistrust me, I '11 begone, my lord. 

[Edward.] No, no ; for if thou meanst to murder me. 
Thou wilt return again ; and therefore stay. 
let me not die yet. 

[LightbomJ] How now, my lord ? 

[Edtoard.] There 's something still that buzzeth in mine ears. 
And tells me, if I sleep, I never wake. 
This fear it is that makes me tremble so : 
And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou come ? 

[Lightbom,] To rid thee of thy life : Matrevis, come. 

[Edward.] I am too weak and feeble to resist : 
God assist me, and receive my soul ! 

Marlow. 



ComrBCTiMa MbxobamdAi connvruBo. 

When Sdward was murdered, his son was only fourteen years of 
age, and partially under the control of his bad mother and the 
infamous Mortimer. But he soon took the reins of power into his 
own hands, and his brilliant career began. Tet no Elizabethan 
drama exists to commero orate the reigpi of the conqueror of Crecy, 
or to reflect the noon-tide of chivalry^ in whose blase, himself and 
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the Black Princej his son, are the most conspicuous objects. We 
descend therefore to the year 1377, when Richard II., son of the 
Black Prince^ succeeded his grandfather at the age of eleven yean. 
Still we reach not the era when the drama resumes the facts of his- 
tory, notwithstanding the remarkable event of Wat Tyler's rebellion, 
the spirited act of the young king, whose presence of mind saved 
himself and court from the fury of a lawless multitude, and some 
other facts which, like these, are of a dramatic character. That 
Shakspeare should not draw attention to the growth of our free 
political institutions, is not remarkable ; all allusions of this nature 
being probably forbidden by those to whose protection and patronage 
the players were indebted fur sufferance and support. Passing, there- 
fore, over the first twenty or one-and-twenty years of Richard's 
reign, we begin with the two which preceded his death. 



Thb hurdbr of the Dukb of Gloucester at thb instiqation op 
the parties opposed to hih at court ; the banishhxmt of 

HbREPORD AMD NoRFOLE; and THB 0IRCUM8TAMCE8 WHICH 
LED TO it; indicated by scenes supposed to occur at THB 

Duke of Lancastbr^s palace ; and at Coventry. 

Historical Mbkoramda. 
Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, the king's three uncles, had 
engrossed much of the power of government during the minority, 
and still continued to control it when the king became of age. 
Richard and his favourites opposed these noblemen, but particularly 
Gloucester, whose turbulent and ambitious spirit, taking advantage 
of the king's prodigality and other weaknesses, dispossessed him 
for a time of all but the semblance of royal power. When, by the 
struggle of parties, Richard was again in a condition to follow the 
dictates of his precipitate temper, he ordered Gloucester to be secretly 
arrested and sent to Calais. His other uncles seem to have per- 
mitted this step : but Richard went further, and gave secret directions 
for despatchiog Gloucester in prison. After the destruction of the 
duke of Gloucester's party, a misunderstanding broke out among the 
noblemen who had joined in the prosecution. Lancaster's son, 
Henry Bolinebroke, duke of Hereford, accused the duke of Norfolk 
of having spoken treasonable words of the king: Norfolk gave Here- 
ford the lie ; and offered to prove his innocence by the duel. The 
challenge was accepted, and the lists for this decision were appointed 
at Coventry before the king ; the nobility of England banded into 
parties ; and the whole nation was held in suspense with regaid to 
the event. But when the two champions appeared in the fidd, the 
king stopped the duel ; and, with the concurrence of parliamentary 
commissioners, ordered both to quit the kingdom; assigning one 
country for the place of Norfolk's exile, which he declared perpetual $ 
another for that of Hereford, which he limited to ten yean, after* 
wards reduced to six. 
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The speaJiers in the ensuing scene are John of Gaunt^ 
dMke of Lancaster ; and the widowed duchess of Glo^ster. 

[Gaunt.'] Alas ! the part I had in Gloster's blood 
DoUi more solicit me than your exclaims. 
To stir against the butchers of his life. 
Pat we our quarrel to the will of heaven. 

[Duchess.] Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur ? 
Hath love in thy old blood no living fire ? 
Edward's sevdn sons, whereof thyself art one, 
Were as sevdn phials of his sacred blood : 
Some of those sevdn are dried by nature's course ; 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloster, 
One phial of your father's sacred blood, 
Is crack'd, and all the precious liquor spill'd. 
Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thine ; that bed, that womb, 
That mettle, that self-mould that fashion'd thee, 
Made him a man : then, 'venge my Gloster's death. 

[Gaunt.] Heavdn's is the quarrel : for heavdn's substitute. 
His deputy, anointed in His sight. 
Hath caus'd his death ; the which, if wrongfully. 
Let heavdn revenge : for I may never lift 
An angry arm against His minister. 

[Duchess.] Where, then, alas ! where, where may I com- 

[plain ? 

[Gaunt.] To Heavdn, the widow's champion and defence. 

[Duchess.] Why then I will. Farewell, old Gaunt ! 
Thou go^st to Coventry, and shalt behold 
My nephew Hereford with Mowbray fight : 
may your son's spear pierce the traitor's heart ! 
Farewell, old Gaunt : — ^thy sometime brother's wife 
Must now consort with grief throughout her life. 

[a pause.] 
Yet one word more ; Grief boundeth where it hes ; 
And sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 
Commend me to my brother, Edmund York : 
Lo this is all : nay, yet depart not so ; — 
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I shall remember more : Bid him—Oh what ? 
With all good speed at Plashy visit me : 
Alack ! and what shall good old York there see 
But empty lodgings, and mifumish'd walls, i 

Unpeopled offices, imtrodden stones ; 
And what hear there for welcome but my groans ? 
Therefore commend me ; let him not come there. 
To seek out sorrow that dwells everywhere : 
Desolate, deso'late, will I hence and die ; | 

The last leave of thee takes my weary eye. , 

I 
We may now imagine we look upon the lists at Coven- \ 

try just at the moment when^ after ail the verbal ceremonies 
of appeal and defence have been performed^ the marshal 
directs the trumpets to sound, and the combatants to set 
forward; at this instant the king throws his warder 
down^ and desires the combatants to return to their 
places. After a pause, he thus speaks : 

{^Richard.} For that our kingdom's earth should not be 
With that dear blood which it hath fosterdd ; [soiPd 
And, for our eyes do hate the direful aspect 
Of civil woxmds plough'd up by neighbour swords ; 
And, for we think the eagle-winged pride 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts. 
With rivsd-hating envy, sets you on, — 
We banish both of you our territories. 
You, cousin Hereford, on pain of death, 
Shall not re-greet our fair dominions, 
Till twice five summers have enrich'd our fields. 
Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom ; 
The hopeless word of — ^never to return. 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of lile. 

When his first astonishment and grief permit Hm, 
Norfolk answers : 

[Norfolk^ A heavy sentence, my most sovereign liege. 
And all unlook'd-for at your highness' hands. 
The language I have learn 'd these forty years, 
My native English, must I now forego : 



mi 
lere, 
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It? Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 

And made it useless as an unstring'd harp. 

see I am too old to fawn upon a nurse ; 

Too far in years to be a pupil now ; 
What is thy sentence, then, but speechless death ? 

[Richard.'] Our sentence pass'd, it boots thee not to grieve. 

He is about to retire when his antagonist^ the duke of 
Hereford^ more commonly called Bolingbroke^ addresses 
him: 

1/ (' [Bdingbroke,'] Norfolk, by this time, had the king permitted, 

h"^' One of our souls had wander'd in the air, 

ff^' Banish'd the sepulchre of flesh, as now 

i^' Our flesh is banish'd from this land. Thus far 

v: As to mine enemy ; now, hear a friend ; 

's Confess thy treasons ere thou fly the realm : 

Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 

The clogging burthen of a guilty soul. 

[Norfolk.l No, Bolingbroke ; if ever I was traitor. 
My name be blotted from the book of life, 
And I from heaven be banish'd as from hence ! 
But what thou art, Heavdn, thou, and I, do know; 
And all too soon I fear the king shall rue. 
Farewell my liege : Now no way can I stray : 
Save back to England, all the world's my way. 

When he is gone, the king addresses John of Gaunt^ 
duke of Lancaster. 

[Richard.'] Uncle, evdn in the glasses of thine eye, 
I see thy grieved heart : thy mournful aspect 
Hath, from the banish'd years of Bolingbroke 
Thy son, pluck'd four away. 

[Gaunt.] I thank my liege : 

But little vantage shall I reap thereby : 
For ere the six years that he hath to spend 
Can change their moons, and bring their times about. 
My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light 
Shall be extinct with age. 



[^ 
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[Richard.'] Why, uncle, thou hast many years to live, 

[Gaunt.'] But not a minute, king, that thou canst give. 
Shorten my days thou canst, with sullen sorrow, 
And pluck nights from me, hut not lend a morrow. 
Thy word is current to procure my death ; 
But dead, thy kingdom cannot huy my hreath. 

Richard,] Thy son is banish' d upon good advice. 
Cousin, farewell : — and, uncle, bid him so ; 
Six years we banish him, and go he shall. 

The king being gone^ those who are left behind take 
their leave of Bolingbroke : the rest of the dialogue is 
then between his father and him, 

[Gaunt.] 0, to what purpose dost thou hoard thy words 
That thou retumst no greeting to thy frien4s ? 

[Bolingbroke.] I have too few to take my leave of you. 

[Gaunt,] Thy grief is but thy absence for a time. 
What is six winters ? they are quickly gone — 

[Bolingbroke.] To men in joy ; but grief makes one hour ten. 

[Gaunt.] Call it a travel that thou tak'st for pleasure. 

[Bolingbroke.] My heart will sigh when I miscal it so ; 
And every lingering tedious stride I take 
Will but remind me, what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 

[Gaunt.] All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are, to the wise man, ports and happy havens. 
And do not think the king did banish thee, 
But thou the king : woe doth the heavier sit 
When it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Gro, say — I sent thee forth to purchase honour. 
And not — ^the king exiled thee : or suppose 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 
- And thou art flying to a fresher clime. 
Look, what thy soid holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go'st, not whence thou com'st. 
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[Bolingbroke.'] O, who can hold a fire in his hand. 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December's snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
no ! the apprejiension of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 

[Gaunt,] Come, come, my son, I '11 bring thee on thy way • 
Had I thy youth, I should not wish to stay. 



Thbmobtai. sickness of John of Gaunt; Richard's prodiqality 

AND BBCKUBSSNESS ; HIS EXPEDITION TO IrSLAND ; AND THB 
RISING IN FATOUR OF BoLINOBROKB ; INDICATED BY SCENES 
SUPPOSED TO OCCUR AT ElY HOUSE J AND AT THB RoYAL 

Palace. 

Historical Memoranda. 

When the king banished Hereford) he granted him letters-patent, 
by which he was empowered, in case any inheritance should accrue 
to him before his permitted time of return, to enter immediately in 
possession, and to postpone the doing of homage till the end of his 
banishment. His father, John of Gaunt, died in the next year ; and 
Hereford, now duke of Lancaster, desired to be put in possession of 
the estate and jurisdictions of his father : but Richard revoked tbe 
letters he had given, and retained possession of the estate. This act 
o&nded all the nobles, as they saw their own estates endangered by 
it; and on the landing of Bolingbroke, who came to enforce his claims, 
the most powerful of the barons flocked to his standard* Richard was 
at this time absent in Ireland, and had left his uncle Edmund of 
Langley, duke of York, guardian of the kingdom. The duke did what 
he could to withstand the disaffected lords ; but his affinity to the 
chief among them made his situation one of great difficulty to his 
feelings, and he yielded, finally, to the course of events. Shakspeare 
represents the queen as a woman of mature age ; but Richard's first 
queen, the sister of the king of Bohemia, had been dead some years ; 
and Isabella, the daughter of Charles the Sixth of France, to whom 
he was affianced, was, at this time, only nine years of age. 

John of Oaunt is discovered on a couch : his brother^ the 
duke of Yorky is standing by him : in the course of the 
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scene^ the hng enters with attendants : previouslif io ikUf 
the dialogue is between John of Ch»unt and the duke of 
York, 

[Gaunt. 1 Will the king come, that I may breathe my last 
111 wholesome comisel to his imstay d youth ? 

[York.'] Brother, vex not yourself, nor spend your breath ; 
For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

[Gaunt."] 0, but they say the words of dying m^n 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony. 
Though Richard my life's counsel would not hear, 
My death's sad tale perchance shall reach his ear. 

[York.] No, it is stopp'd with soimds to him more sweet, 
With praises of his state ; lascivious metres ; 
Report of fashions in proud Italy, 
Whose mamiers, still, our tardy apish nation 
Limps after awkwardly. Is there a vanity, 
(So it be new, there 's no respect how vile,) 
That is not quickly buzz'd into his ears? 
Then all too late comes counsel to be heard. — 
But see he 's here : deal mildly with his youth. 

[a pause.] 

[Richard.] How fares our noble cousin, LancaiM;er ? 
What comfort, man ? How is 't with aged Graunt ? 

[Gaunt.] how that name befits my composition ! 
Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old ; 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave. 

[Richard.] Dying, and play so nicely with your name ? 

[Gaunt.] No ; misery makes sport to mock itself: 
And, king, though I the sicker be, 'tis thou 
Art dying ; and thy death-bed is this land. 
Whereon thou liest in reputation sick ; 
And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 
Comraittest thy disease unto the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee. 
O, had thy grand- sire, with a prophet's eye. 
Seen how his son's son should destroy his sons, 
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From fortli thy reach he would have laid thy ahame, 
Deposing thee hefore thou wert possess'd. 
Why, oousin, wert thou regent of the world. 
It were a shame to let this land by lease : 
Landlord of England art thou, not the king; 
Restrained and rul*d by rotten parchment bonds.* 
Thou art but — 

[Richard.'] Lunatic, lean-witted fool ! 

Dar'st thou with frozen admonition, 
Presuming on an ague's privilege. 
Make pale our cheek, and chase the royal blood 
From its true residence ? By my throne's majesty, 
Wert thou not brother to great Edward's son. 
That tongue which runs so roundly in thy head. 
Should run thy head from thy unrevdrend shoulders. 

[Oaunf] 0, spaxe me not, my brother Edward's son. 
My brother Gloster, plain, well-meaning soul. 
May be a precedent and witness good 
That thou regaxdst not spilling Edward's blood. 
CJonvey me to my bed, — ^then to my grave ; 
Love they to live that love and honour have. 

Old Gaunt is borne out by Ms attendants : — the earl of 
Northumberland follows : the dialogue is continued by the 
King^ the Duke of York^ and by Northumberland, who 
afterwards re-enters. 

[Richard] WeU, let them die that age and snUens have ; 
For he has both ; and both become the grave. 

[York,] 'Beseech your majesty, impute his words 
To wayward sickliness, and dreaming age : 
He loves you on my life ; vad Hereford too. 

[Richard.] Right ; you say true : as Hereford's love, so his ; 
As theirs^ so mine. — How now, Northumberland ? 

[North.] My Kege, old Gaunt commends him to your majesty. 
IRichard.] What Miys he now? 

D 2 
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[NarthumherlandJi Nay, nothing ; all is said. 
His tongue is now a stringless instrument; 
Wordsj life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 

[Richard.'] The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he : 
So much for that : Now for our Irish wars. 
We must supplant these rough rug-headed kerns : 
And, for the charge, we seize unto our use 
The plate, coin, revenue and movahles, 
Whereof our uncle Gktunt did stand possessed. 

[York.'] How long shall York be silent ? ah I how long 
Shall tender duty make me wink at wrong ? 
Not Gloster's death, nor Hereford's banishment. 
Nor Graimt's rebukes, nor England's private wrongs. 
Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke, 
About his marriage, nor my own disgrace, 
Have ever made me sour my patient cheek. 
Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign's face. 
I am the last of noble Edward's sons, 
Of whom thy father, prince of Wales, was first ; 
In war, did never lion rage more fierce ; 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild. 
His face thou hast ; for even so look'd he 
Accomplish'd with the number of thy years. 
But when he frown'd, it was against the French, 
And not his friends. 

[Richard.] Why, uncle, what *s the matter ? 

[York,] My liege, pardon me if you please ; if not, 
I am content you shall not pardon me. 
Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 
The royalties and rights of banish'd Hereford? 
Was not Gaunt just, and doth not Hereford live ? 
Did not the one deserve to have an heir ? 
Is not the heir a well-deserving son ? 
Now before heavdn, — though heaven forbid it be so,- 
If you do wrongfully seize Hereford's rights. 
You pluck a thousand dangers on your nead. 
You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts, 
And goad my tender patience to those thoughts 
That honour and allegiance cannot think. 
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[Richard.'] Think what you will : we seize into our hands 
His plate, his goods, his money, and his lands. 

[York J] I *11 not be by the while ; my liege, farewell. 

[a patise.'] 

[Richard.1 In this we do not need him : let him go. 
Now, Bushey, to the earl of Wiltshire straight. 
And bid him quick repair to Ely house 
To see this business : — to-morrow next 
We shall to Ireland : and we will create 
Our uncle York lord governor of England 
In absence of ourself. Come on, my lords. 

TTiree of the noblemen remain behind^ the earl of North- 
umberlajid, lord Ross^ {RooSy) and lord Willovghby. 

[NorthJ] Well, lords, the duke of Lancaster is dead. 

[i?o^f .3 And living too ; for now his son is duke. 

[ Willoughby.'] Barely in title, not at all in revenue. 

[North.] Richly in both, if justice had her right. 

[Ross.] My heart doth swell ; but it must break with silence. 

[Will.] Nay, speak thy mind, and let him ne'er speak more 
That speaks thy words again to do thee harm. 

[Nor.] If what thou 'dst speak, tends to the duke of Hereford^ 
Out with it boldly, man. 

[Ross.] Then this I say, 

'Tis shame such wrongs are borne by him, and more, 

Of royal blood in this declining land. 

The king is not himself, but basely led 

By flatterers : the earl of Wiltshire holds 

The land in pawn : the king is grown a baukrupty 

And hath not money for these Irish wars. 

But by the robbing of the banish'd duke* 

[Willaughbi/.] It is too true. Oh, most degenerate king ! 

After a pause Northumberland, with some caution^ 
resumes the dialogue. 
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[North,'] But, lords, we hear a fearM tempest sing. 
Yet seek no shdter to SToid the storm ; 
We see the very wreck that we must suffer. 
And unavoided let the danger come. 
And yet evdn through the hollow eyes of death, 
I see life peering : but I dare not say 
How near the tidings of our comfort are. 

[Ross,] Nay, let us share thy thoughts as thou dost onrs. 

[ Willoughby,] Be confident to lE^eak, Northumberland : 
We three are but thyself; and speaking so, 
Thy words are but as thoughts ; therefore be bold* 

[North,] Then thus, I have received intelligence 
That Harry Hereford, nobly accompanied, 
And fumish'd by the duke of Brittany 
With eight tall ships, and full three thousand men. 
Is making hitherward; staying perhaps 
The first departing of the king for Ireland. 
If then you would shak€ off our slavish yoke, 
Wipe off the dust that hides the sceptre's gilt. 
And make high majesty look like itself, 
Away with me in post to Ravenspurg : 
But if— 

[/?ojf .] To horse ! urge doubts to them that fear. 

[ Willoughhy,] Ay, lords, to horse ! no rest till we are there. 

We may now imagine ourselves at the palace^ ofter the 
departure of Richard: the queen^ surrounded by the 
king's favourites Bushy, Bogota and Green, has just heard 
of the laffidi7ig of Bolingbroke, Uie disaffection of the nobles, 
and the threatening aspect of the wwde country. In the 
midst of their consternation, she sees the duks of York 
approaching, and the moment he enters^ she addresses 
him : 

[Queen.] Uncle, how fuU of busi'ness are your looks ! 
For heaven's sake, speak comfortable news. 
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tKorA.] Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts : 
Comfort's in heaven, and we are on iht earth. 
Where nothing lives but crosses, care, and grief. 
Here am I left to underprop this land, 
Who, weak with age, cannot support myself. 
Your husband, he is gone to save fjeur off. 
Whilst others come to make him lose at home. 
Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made ; 
Now shall he try his friends that flattered him. 

A servant enters^ who tells York that his son^ whom he 
had sent him tOy was gone before he came : York continues ; 

He was ? why so ! go all which way it will. 

The nobles, they are fled, — the commons cold. 

And will I fear revolt on Herdford's side. 

Sirrah, 

Get thee to Flashy, to my sister Gloster, 

And bid her send me quick a thousand pound : 

Hold, take my ring. 

[Servant,'] My lord, I had forgot to tell your lordship : 
To-day, as I came by, I called there : 
But I G^all grieve you to report the rest. 

[York."] What is it, knave ? 

[Servants] An hour before I came, the duchess died. 

[YorkJ] Heavchi for his mercy ! what a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woeful laod at once ! > 
I know not what to do ! I would to heaven,-^ 
So my imtruth had not provok'd him to *t, — 
The king had cut off my head with my brother's. 
What, are the posts dispatch'd for Ireland ? 
How shall we do for money for these wars ? 
Come, 8i8ter,-*-cou8in, I would say,— pray pardon mc. 
Go, fellow, get thee home, provide some carts, 
And bring away the armour that is there. 
Gentlemen, will you go muster men ? If I know 
How, or which way to order these affairs. 
Thus thrust disorderly into my hands. 
Never believe me. Both are my kinsmen ; — 
The one 's my sovereign, whom both my oath 
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And duty bid defend : theoth^r, again, 

He is my kinsman, whom the king hath wrong'd ; 

Whom conscience and my kindred bid to right. 

Well, something I must do. Come, cousin, I '11 

Dispose of you. Go muster up your men. 

And meet me presently at Berkeley, gentlemen. 

I should to Flashy too ; — 

But time will not permit. All is uneven, 

And evdry thing is left at six and seven. 



ThB DBCLBNBION of RiCHARI/s FORTUNB, HIB DBPOSITION AlfD 
DBATH; THB RISB OF BoLIMOBROKB's AFFAIRS, AND THB 
ACCBB8I0N OF THB H0D8B OF LaNCABTBR ; RXPKBBBMTBD BY 
8CBNBS BUPPOSBD TO OCCUB TN GlODCBBTSRSBIRBi Uf WaUSB, 

AND IN London. 

Historical Mbmorandum. 

After Richard had landed m Wales, and was almost deserted by 
his annyi he fled privately to the isle of Anglesey, with a purpose of 
reachini^ Ireland or France : but Northumberland treacherously got 
possession of his person, and carried him to Bolingbroke at Flint 
Castle, who was aware of the whole transaction. Shakspeare repre- 
sents the facts somewhat differently, but truly in the main. His 
representation, likewise, of the manner of the king's death, though for 
a long time the popular accoimt, has yielded to the beUei that 
Richard was starved to death in Pomfret castle. 

Bolingbroke with his force is on his way through the 
wilds of Gloucestershire; and we may suppose that^ on the 
occasion of a temporary halt, he and Northumberland are 
in conversation; during which^ other persons come up: 
Bolingbroke first speaks : 

[Bolingbroke. '\ How far is it, my lord, to Berkeley now ? 

[Northumberland. 1 Believe me, noble lord, 
I am a stranger here in Glou'cestershire. 
These high wild hills, and rough uneven ways. 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome ; 
And yet your fair discourse hath much beguil'd 
The tediousness of travel. Who comes hither ? 

\a pause,'] 
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It is my son, young Harry Percy : 
Harry, how fores your uncle Worcdster ? 

[Hot."] I ha'd thought, my lord, to haVe heard his health of you. 

[Northumberland.'] Why, is he not with the queen ? 

[Hotspur."] No, my good lord ; he hath forsa'en the court, 
Brokdn his staff of office, and dispersed 
The household of the king. 

[Northumberland.] What was his reason ? 

[Hotspur.] Because your lordship was proclaimed traitor : 
And he is gone straightway to Ravenspurg, 
To offer service to the duke of Hereford ; 
And sent me o'er by Berkeley, to discover 
What power the duke of York hath levied there 
Then, with direction to repair to Ravenspurg. 

[North.] Have you forgot the duke of Herdford, boy ? 

[Hotspur.] Forgot ? Why no, my lord ; for to my knowledge, 
I never, in my life, did see the duke. 

[North.] Then learn to know him now : this is the duke. 

[Hotspur.] My gracious lord, I tender you my service, 
Such as it is, bei'ng tender, raw, and young. 

[Bolingbroke.] I thank thee, gentle Percy ; and be sure 
I count myself in nothing else so happy. 
As in a soul remembering my friends : 
And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 
So shall increase thy true love's recompense : 
My heart this cove'nant makes ; my hand thus seals iU 
How far is it to Berkeley ? And what stir 
Keeps good old York there ? 

[Hotspur.] There stands the castle by yon tuft of trees, 
Mann'd with three hundred men, as I have heard ; 
And in it are lords York, Berkeley, and Seymour : — 
Here come more friends. 

Bolingbroke advances to receive them^ and speaks : 

D 3 
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[Bolingbroke.] Welcoiiie« my lords of Rois and Willoughby. 
I wot your love portues a banish'd traiUnr. 
My treasury as yet is only thanks 

[Ross.] Your presence makes us rich, most noble lordt 

[Bolinqbroke.'] Evermore thanks, the' exchequer of the poor ; 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years. 
Stands for more bounty. 

But here comes one that seems not of our party. 
It is my lord of Berkeley, as I goess, [a pause."] 

[Berkeley.] My lords, I have a message to dddver 
To one among you whom — ^Ah ! now I see him : 
To you, my lord of Hereford, I come. 

[Bolingbroke.] I answer to no name but Lancaster ; 
And I am come to seek that name in England ; 
And I must find that title in your tongue. 
Before I make reply to aught you say. 

[Berkeley.] Mistake me not, my lord ; 'tis not my meaning 
To raze one title of your honour out. 
To you, my lord (what lord you will), I come, 
From him who now is regent of the land, 
The duke of York, to know what sets you on 
To fright with arms a nation lulPd in peace. 

[Bolingbroke.] I shall not need transport my words by you ; 
For here in person comes his grace of York. [^ pause.J 
My noble uncle, thus I bend my knee. 

[York.] Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee. 
Whose duty is deceivable and false. 

[Bolingbroke.] My gracious uncle! 

[York.] Tut, tut! 

Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle : 
I am no traitor's uncl^, and that word— ^grace, 
In an ungracious mouth is but profane. 
Why have those banish'd and forbidden legs 
Dar'd once to touch a dust of England's ground ? 
But more than why : why have they dar'd to march 
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So m«Bj miles upon her peaceM boBom, 
Frighting her pale-fac'd villages with war ? 
Com'st thou because the* anointed king is hence ? 
Why, foolish boy, the king is left behmd ; 
For in my loyal bosom lies his power. 
Were I but now the brd of such hot youth, 
As when brave Ckunt thy fiildies, and myself. 
Rescued the Black Prince from the ranks of France, 
Oh, then how quickly should this arm of mine. 
Now priso*ner to the palsy, chasten thee ! 

[Bolingbroke^ My gracious uncle, let me know my fault. 

[York.] Fault! 

Why gross rebellion and detested treason. 

Why art thou come 

Before the expiration of thy time. 

With braving arms against thy absent sovereign ? 

[Boltngbroke,'] As I was banish'd, 1 was banish'd Hereford ; 
But as I come, I come for Lancaster. 
And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace, 
Look on my wrongs with an impartial eye. 
You are my father ; for methinks in you 
I see old Gkiimt alive ; — O then, my father. 
Will you permit that I should stand condemned 
A wandering vagabond, my rights and royalties 
Pluck'd irom my arms perforce, and given to upstarts ? 
If that my cousin king be king of England, 
It must be granted I am duke of Lancaster. 
I am denied to sue my livdry here. 
And yet my letters-patent give me leave. 
What would you have me do ? I am a subject 
And challenge law ; — attorneys are denied me. 
And therefore perso'nally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent* 

The speech is followed by a general expression of appro- 
bation from the lards present^ and a call upon the duke 
to make common cause with them; to which York re* 
lilies : 
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[York,] My lords of England, let me tell you this, — 
I have bad feeling of my cousin's wrongs. 
And laboured all I could to do him right : 
But in this kind to come with braving arms, — 
It may not be ; 

And you that do abet him in this kind. 
Cherish rebellion and are rebels all. 
The issue of these arms, too well I see. 
And cannot mend it, I must needs confess. 
Because my power is weak, and all ill left : 
But if I could, by Him that gave me life, 
I would attach you all, and make you stoop 
To the king's mercy. As it is, be 't known 
I do remain as neuter. Fare you well .... 
— Unless you please to enter in the castle, 
And there repose you for the night. 

[Bolingbroke,'] An o£fer, uncle, that we will accept 
AJad I do hope to win your grace to go 
To Bristol castle with us, which is held 
By Bushy, Green, and Bagot, caterpillars 
Of whom I've sworn to fid the commonwealth : 
We follow gladly : Will your grace go forward? 

We are now to imagine ourselves on the sea-coast of 
Wales : Richard and his train have just landed from 
Ireland; his immediate companions are the duke of 
Aumerle {Albemarle)^ who is the eldest son of the duke 
of York ; and the bishop of Carlisle, Aumerle first 
addresses the king, 

[Aumerle,] After long tossing on the breaking sea, 
How likes your majesty the air we breathe ? 

[Richard.] Needs must I like it well : I weep for joy 
To stand upon my kingdom once again : 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand. 
Feed not thy sovereign's foe, my gentle earth. 
But do annoyance to the treacherous feet. 
That, with usurping steps, do trample thee. 
Mock me not, lords . 
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This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove aimed soldiers for her native king. 

The bishop assures the king thai heaven will fight for 
him : Aumerle hints that, through remissnesSy Bolinghroke 
has been allowed to gather strength : the king continues : 

Know'st thou not 

That when the searching eye of Heaven is hid 

Behind the glohe, and lights the lower world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen ? 

But when, from under this terrestrial ball. 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 

And darts his eye through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins 

Stand bare and naked ? 

So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, 

Who all this while hath revelVd in the night, 

While we were wandering with the' antipodes. 

Shall see us rising in our throne, the east. 

His treasons will sit blushing in his face. 

Not able to endure the light of day. 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 

The deputy elected by the Lord ; 

Since, for each man that Bolingbroke hath press'd, 

God, for his Richard, hath in heavdnly pay 

A glorious angel ; and, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall. Lo ! here in duty comes 

Lord Sali'sbury, the general of our host, 

Pressing before the rest to do us homage, [a pause,] 

Welcome, my lord ; how far oflF lies your power ? 

[Salisbury. ] Nor near, nor further off, my gracious liege. 
Than this weak arm : discomfort guides my tongue : 
One day too late, I fear, my noble lord. 
Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth : 
Oh, call back yesterday, bid time return. 
And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men : 
To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late. 
Overthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy state ; 
For all the W^elshmen, hearing thou wert dead, 
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Are gone to Bdingbioke, diepen'd, or fled. 
Nay, look not pale, my liege. 

[RichardJ] Have I not reason to look pale ? 
All souls that will be safe, fly from my side. 

The bishop of Carlisle reminds him of his heaven^' 
derived royalty : Richard continues : 

I had forgot myself: am I not king ? 
Awake ! my sluggard majesty ; awake ! 
Is not the king's name forty thousand strong ? 
My uncle York hath powdr to serve our turn. 
But who comes hither with so sad a brow ? 

Sir Stephen Scroop enters^ and declares himself a 
messenger of bad news : Richard^ unable to sustain the 
spirit he had professed to feel ^ continues to speak in a tone 
of unmitigated despondency : 

Mine ear is open and my heart prepar'd. 

What, is my kingdom lost? Why, 'twas my care ; 

And what loss is it to be rid of care ? 

Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we ? 

Greater he shall not be : if he serve God, 

We'll serve him too, and be his fellow so. 

Revolt our subjects ? that we cannot mend ; 

They break their faith to Gbd as well as us : 

Cry woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay, 

The worst is death, and death will have his day. 

[Scroop.] Glad am I that your highness is so arm'd 
To bear the tidings of calamity. 
As silver rivers in a stormy day. 
Do rise unseaso'nably and drown their shores. 
So high above his limits swells the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land [steel. 

With hard bright steel, and hearts more hard than 
White beards have arm'd their thin and hairless scalps 
Against thy majesty ; boys, with women's voices, 
Strive to speak big, and clasp their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown : 
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Against thy seat both young and old rebel. 
And all goes worse than I have power to teil. 

[Richard.'] Too well, too well ! thou tell'st a tale so ill. 
Where is the earl of Wiltshire ? where is Bagot ? 
What is become of Bushy ? where is Green r 
They, they at least cannot have made a peace 
With Bolingbroke. 

[Scroop^'] Peace have they made indeed ! 

[Richard.'] Oh, villains, vipers, damn'd without redemption ! 
Would they make peace? Terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this oflGence I 

[ScroopJ] Sweet love, I see, can turn to deadly hate. 
Uneurse their souls : alas ! their peace is made 
By payment of their lives. 

[Richard."] What, are they dead ? 

[Scroops Yea ; all of them at Bristol lost their heads. 

[Richard.] Where is the duke my uncle with his power ? 
But 'tis no matter : none of comfort speak ; 
Let 's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Let 's choose executors, and talk of wills, — 
And yet not so ^ for what can we bequeath 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our Hves, and all are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can wejcall our own, but death. 
And that small hollow in the barren earth, 
That gives a paste and cover to our bones. 
For Heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground. 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings ; — 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war ; 
Some poison'd by their wives^ some sleeping kill'd ; 
All murder'd : — For within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court : and there the antic sits, 
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Scofl&ng his state and grinning at his pomp ; 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene 

To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit ; 

As if this flesh which walls about our life 

Were brass impregnable ; and, humour'd thus. 

Gomes at the last, and, with a little pin, 

Bores through his castle walls, and — farewell, king ! 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 

With solemn reverence ; throw away respect. 

Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty ; 

I live on bread like you, feel want like you. 

Taste grief, need friends like you : subjected thus. 

How can you say to me, I am a king ? 

The bishop and Aumerle, seeing thai all must be lost 
by despair, endeavour to rouse the king^ each in turn ad- 
dressing him: 

[CarlisleJ] Is this, my lord, the trust you have in Heaven ? 
Wise men, my liege, ne'er wail their present woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wall. 
To fear the foe gives strength unto your foe. 
And so your folly fights against yourself. 

[Aumerle,'] The bishop speaketh well, my liege. Pray ask 
What powe'r my father hath ; and boldly hold you. 

[Richard,"] Thou chid'st me well : Proud Bolingbroke, I come 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom : 
This ague-fit of fear is overblown : 
Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power ? 

[Scroop."] Alas! 

I play the torturer by small and small, 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken :-* 
Your uncle York hath join'd with Bolingbroke ; 
And all your northern holds are yielded up ; 
And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party. 
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[Richard.'] Thou hast said enough : 

Beshrew you both for leading me away 

From that sweet path I walk'd in to despair : 

What say ye now ? What comfort have we now? 

By heaven, I '11 hate him everlastingly 

That bids me be of comfort any more. 

I '11 to Flint castle ; there I '11 pine away ; 

A king, woe's slave, shall kingly woe obey. 

After a short interval we are to imagine ourselves at 
Flint Castle. Richard and his companions have scarcely 
entered i7, when Bolingbroke and his party ^ increa^ng 
hourly in numhers, ana accomparded among others by old 
York, whoj while he compassionates Richard^ always 
acts fifr Bolingbroke^ appear before the walls of the Cattle. 
A parley is sounded on both sides : York and Northum- 
berland are deputed to speak for Bolingbroke ; — these two 
are awaiting the opposite party ; York addresses Ids com- 
panion : 

[York,] See, see, king Richara doth himself appear, 
As doth the blushing discontented sun. 
When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to stain his track. 
Yet looks he like a king : behold his eye. 
As bright as is the eagle's, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty. 

King Richard^ Aumerle^ Scroop, Salisbury, and the 
Bishop of Carlisle, approach ; Richard fixes his eye on 
Northumberland, and a pause ensues before he addresses 
that nobleman. 

[Richard.] We are amaz'd ; and thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, 
Still thinking that we are thy lawful king. 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence ? 
If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss'd us from our stewardship ? 
And though you think that all, as you have done. 
Have torn their souls by tearing them from us. 
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And we are barren and bereft of friends,— 
Yet know,— my master, God omnipotent, 
Is mustering in his clouds, on our behalf, 
Annies of pestilence ; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn and unbegot 
That lift your vassal hands against my head. 

[North,] The king of heaven forbid ! But thus doth speak, 
Through me, thy noble cousin Bolingbroke. 
His coming hither hath no further scope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees : 
Which on thy royal part if granted once, 
He will commend his glittering arms to rust, 
His barbed steeds to stables, and his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 
This swears he, as he is a prince, is just : 
And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 

[Richard,"} Northumberland say, — thus the king repUes, — 
His noble cousin is right welcome hither ; 
And all the number of his fair demands 
Shall be accomplished. 
With all the gracious utterance thou hast. 
Speak this with kindly commendations, [a pause.] 
Cousin Aumerle, 

We do debase ourself, do we not, cousin. 
To look so poorly, and to speak so fair ? 
Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 
Defiance to the traitor, and so die? 

[Aumerle.'] No, good my liege ; let's fight with gentle words 
Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful swords. 

[Richard.] O heavefn, O heaven ! that e'er this toneue of 
Which laid the sentence of dread banishment [mine, 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 
With soothing words ! Oh, that I were as great 
As is my grief, or less than is my name ! 
Or that I could forget what I have been ! 
Or not remember what I must be now \ 
See, he comes back :*---what now, Northumberland ? 
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Whatnuist diekingdonow? Must he submit ? 

The king shall do it : mnat he be depos'd ? 

The king shall be contented : must he lose 

The name of king ? o' God's name, let it go : 

I 'U give my jewds for a set of beads ; 

My gorgeous palace for a hennitage ; 

My gay apparel for an alms-man's gown ; 

My sceptre for a palmer's walking-staff; 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints ; 

And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little, little grave, an obscure grave : — 

Or I 'U be buried in the king's highway, 

Some way of common trade, where subjects' feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign's head. 

Aumerle, thou weep'st ; — ^my tender-hearted cousin. 

We 11 play a pretty match with shedding tears ; 

We '11 try with them to fret a pair of graves, 

And, buried, they shall write that therein lie 

Two kinsmen digg'd their graves with weeping eyes. 

Say, would not thu do well ? Well, well, I see 

I talk but idly, and you mock at me. 

Most mighty prince, my lord Northumberland, 

What says king Bolingboke ? — say, will his majesty 

Give Richard leave to live, till Richard die ? 

[North.'] My lord, he doth attend to speak with you : 
Will you come down? 

[RichardJ\ Ay, down — down king, down state ! 

I will come down ; say so, my lord Northumberland. 

BoHngbroke^ having thus far stood aioof observing the 
proceedings^ now approaches^ and speaks to Northum" 
berlamd, 

[BoliTigbroke!] What does he say ? 

[Nofth.] Sorrow and grief of heart 

Make him speak fondly, like a frantic man : 
Yet he is ccmie. 

\Bolingbr6ke.'] Stand all apart, 

^d let me show fiiir duty to his majesty. 
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Richard^ coming toward Bolingbroke^ finds km kneel- 
ing ; he stops at the sights and speaks : 

[Richard^ Cousin, you do debase your princely kneet 
And make the base earth proud with kissing it. 
Up, cousin, up ; your heart is up I know. 
As high as to this head, though low your knee. 

[Bolingbroke,'\ My gracious lord, I come but for mine own. 

[Richard."] Your own is yours, and I am yours, and all. 

[Bolingbroke."] So far be mine, my most redoubted lord, 
As my true service shall deserve your love. 

[Richard.] Well you deserve ; for they deserve to have, 
Who know the surest, strongest way to get : 
My uncle York, your hand : nay, dry your eyes ; 
Tears show your love, but are not remedies. 
Cousin, I am too young to be your father. 
Though you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have, I needs must give ; and do 
What you command. To London ? is it so ? 

[Bolingbroke.] Yea, my good lord. 

[Richard.] Then must I not say, no. 

We must imagine an interval of tim£ before we can sup^ 
pose the duke of York to have arrived either at his caMle 
at King^s Langley^ in Hertfordshire^ or at his palace in 
London. The following dialogue is between himself and 
his duchess : 

[Duchess.] My lord, you told me you would tell the rest. 
When weeping made you break the story off, 
Of our two nephews coming into London. 

[York.] Where did I leave? 

[Duchess.] At that sad stop, my lord, 

Where rude, misgovem'd hands, from window tops 
Threw du6t and rubbish on king Richard's head. 

[York.] Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed. 
Which, his aspiring rider, seem'd to know, 
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With slow, but stately pace, kept on his course, 
While all tongues cried — dod save thee, Bolingbroke I 
You would have thought the very windows spake. 
So many greedy looks of young and old. 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walls. 
With painted image'ry, had said at once, 
Jesu preserve thee ! welcome Bolingbroke ! 
WhOe he, from one side to the other turning. 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed^s neck. 
Bespoke them thus, — I thank you, countrymen ; 
And thus still doing, thus he pass'd along. 

[Duchess.'] Alas ! poor Richard ! where rides he the while ? 

[York.'} As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next. 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; — 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Did scowl on Richard : no man cried, — Grod save him ; 
No welcome tongue gave him his welcome home ; 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 
Which with such gentle sorrow be shook off, — 
His face still combating with tears and smiles. 
The badges of his grief and patience, — 
That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel'd 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted. 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 
But heavdn hath a hand in these events. 
To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 

In the ftarliam£nt house, to which the poet afterwards 
conducts uSy we find the lords who have espoused the 
fortunes of Bolingbroke all powerful against those who 
still hold to Richard. After much has been said on both 
sides in the way of accusation, defiance, and reply, York, ' 
iDfto, with good intentions, weakly yields himself a passive 
instrument to the hands of others, enters and speaks ; 

[For A.] Great duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 

From plume-pluck'd Richard, who, with willing soul. 
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Adopts thee heir, and his high aceptre yields 
To the possession of thy royal hand : 
Ascend the throne, descending now from him, — 
And long live Henry, of that name the fourth. 

Bolinqhroke declares^ in God's namCy his intention to 
ascend the throne : — the bishop of Carlisle instantly rises 
and speaks : 

[Carlisle*'] God forbid ! 

Worst in the royal presence may I speak. 

Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth. 

Would heaven that any, in this noble presence. 

Were enough noble to be upright judge 

Of Doble Richard : then, true nobleness would 

Teach him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 

What subject can give sentence on a king? 

And who sits here that is not Richard's subject F 

Thieves are not judg'd, but they are by to hear. 

Although apparent guilt be seen in them. 

And shall the figure of Grod's majesty. 

His captain, steward, deputy elect. 

Anointed, crown'd, and planted many years. 

Be judg'd by subject and inferior breath, 

And he himself not present ? Oh forbid it, Heaven, 

That, in a Christian climate, souls refin'd 

Sho\dd act so black a deed ! 

I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

Stirr'd up by heavdn thus boldly for his king. 

My lord of Hereford here, whom you call king, 

Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king; 

And if you crown him, let me prophesy, — 

The blood of English shall manure the ground. 

And future ages groan for this foul act. 

Oh, if you rear this house against this house. 

It win the wofuUest division prove 

That ever fell upon this cursed earth : 

Prevent, resist it, let it not be so. 

Lest children's children cry against you — woe ! 
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Northumberland advances, 

[jVbr/Aum.] Well have you argued, sir ; and for your pains, 
Of capi'tal treason we arrest you here. 
My lord Abbot of Westminster to you 
The charge belongs, to keep him till his trial. 
May 't please you, lords, to grant the commons' suit ? 

This suitj which is for the deposition of Richard^ is of 
course granted. Richard is sent to Pomfret Castle : arid 
Bolingoroke summons the lords for an early day to his 
coronation. Some time must be supposed to pass, before 
we find Bolingbrokey now Henry the Fourth^ surrounded 
by his courtiers at Windsor Castle^ and speaking thus : 

[K. Henry."] Can no man tell of my unthrifty son ? 
'Tis Ml three months since 1 did see him last : 
If any plague hang over us 'tis he. 
I would to Heavdn, my lords, he might be found. 
Inquire in London, 'mong the taverns there. 
For there, they say, he daily doth frequent. 
With unrestrained loose companions ; 
Evdn such, they say, as beat our watch, and rob ; 
While he, a young and inconsiderate boy. 
Makes it a point of honour, to support 
So dissolute a crew. 

The young Harry Percy speaks to the king, 

[Hotspur."] My lord, some two days since I saw the prmce. 
And told him of the triumphs held at Oxford. 

[K. Henry.] And what said the galldnt ? 

[Hotspur.] His answer was, he would into the streets, 
And from the commonest creature pluck a glove. 
And wear it as a favour ; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 

[K, Henry.] As dissolute as desperate : yet, through both, 
I see some sparkles of a better hope. 
Which elder days may happily bring forth . 
But who comes hither ? [a pause,] 

Welcome, my lord Northumberland : What news ? 
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INorth."] First to thy sacred state, all happiness : 
The next I have to say, is, that the lords 
Have lost their heads that did oppose thy seat. 
Further ; the traitor abhot o'f Westminster, 
With clog of conscience and sour melancholy. 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave : 
But Carlisle still is living, to abide 
Thy kingly doom and sentence. 

[K, Henry. ll Let him choose out some secret place afar. 
And in it live from strife, and die in peace : 
For, though mine enemy he hath ever been. 
High sparks of honour have appear'd in him. 

At this moment we may imagine that the hinges eye lights 
upon two or three men^ who^ in the distant gloom of the 
chamber, are waiting to address him ; they bear among 
them a burthen covered with a pall : the king makes a sign 
to the one who appears their chief and he approaches ; it 
is Sir Pierce Exton, who, having gained the king's ear^ 
speaks in an under tone : 

[Exton.'\ Great king, within that coffin I present 
Thy buried fear : therein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies'; 
Richard of Bourdeaux, brought from Pomfret hither. 

\_K, Henry.'] Exton, I thank thee not ; for thou hast done 
A deed that must bring slander on my head. 
And on the land. 

[Exton.] From words of your own speaking 
Did I conceive and execute this deed. 

[K. Henry.] They love not poison that do poison need : 
Nor love I thee. Though I did wish him dead, 
I hate the murderer, love him that 's murder'd : 
The guilt of conscience take thee ! hence ! away ! 
With Cain go wander through the shades of night. 
Lords, I protest my soul is full of woe. 
I '11 put on sullen black incontinent. 
And none than I shall more this act lament : 
I '11 make a voyage to the holy land, 
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To wash this hlood from off my guilty hand : 
Raise up that cofl&n ; grace my mournings here ; 
And weep with me on this untimely bier. 



ThB BaTTLB of HoLMKDON (oB H01fBIJ>0N)» TH» DBPBOTION OP 
THB PbRCIXS, and OTHBR BVBNTS IN THB FIBST THRBB YBARS 
OP THB RBION OF HenRY IV., INDICATBD BY SGBNBS SUPP08BD 

to taxb px.aob in thb falaob at london. 

Historical Mbmoranda. 

The battle of Homeldon in the north part of Northumberland, was 
fought in the autumn of 1402 : Henry Bolinj^broke became king in 
the Utter part of 1399. During the intenrening time, the conspiracy 
of the earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, and lord Spenser, who 
had been detrraded from the respective titles of Albemarle, Surrey, 
£xeter, and Glocester, was discovered, and the several parties, except 
Ratland, who proved a traitor to the rest, were executed. Rutland 
soon after succeeded to the title ot York by the death of the old duke, 
Edmund of Langley. The insurrection in Wales was another of the 
intervening events. In a battle fought against Glendower, the leader 
of the insurrection, Sir Edward Mortimer, uncle to Mortimer the 
young earl of Marche, had been taken prisoner. The youth was 
descended by a daughter from Lionel duke of Clarence, the second 
ion of Edward III. : but Shakspeare, as in many other cases, has 
joined two persons in one character, the uncle of the youth and the 
youth himself : they both fell into the hands of the Welsh chieftain. 

The speakers in the following scene are King Henry, 
^nd the earl of Westmorland : other noblemen are in at' 
tendance: the king first speaks: 

[K. Henry,"] So shaken as we are, so wan with care. 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant 
No more our native soil 

Shall dauh her lips with her own chi].dren's hlood : 
But they who met in the intestine shock 
And furious close of civil hutchery, 
Shall now in mutu'al, well-beseeming ranks 
March all one way, and be no more oppos'd. 
As far as to the sepulchre of Christ 
Forthwith a power of Enghsh shall we lead. 
But this our purpose now is twelve months old : 

£ 
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Therefore we meet not now. — ^Then let me know 
Of you, my gentle cousin Westmorlaod, 
What yesternight our council did decree 
In forwarding this expedition. 

\_Westm,'] My liege tibis point was liot in question. 
When all athwart there came a post from Wales, 
With news that Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire, %o fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was hy the rude hands of the Welshman taken. 

[K. Henry.'] It seems then that the tidings of this broU, 
Broke off our busi'ness to the holy boid. 

[Westm."] This match'd with otlier did, my gracious lord : 
For more uneven and imwelcome news 
Game from the north, by one who, iu the heat 
And pride of a contention, rode from H^medon. 

[K. Henry,] Here is a friend, Sir Walter Bbmt, who brings 
From Holmedon hither, smooth and welcome news. 
T%e earl of Douglas is discomfited : 
Of priso'ners, Hotspur took 
Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldest ecm 
To beaten Douglas ; and the earls 
Of Athol, Murray, Angus, and Menteith. 
And is not this an honourable spoil, 
A gallant prize, Westmorland, is it not ? 

[Westm.] It is a conquest for a prince to boast of. 

[jfiT. Henry,] Yea, there thou mak'st me sad, and mak'st me 
In envy that my lord Northumberland [sin 

Should be the father of so bless 'd a son, 
A son who is the theme of honour's tongue. 
While riot and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Harry : — let him from my thoughts : — 
But Westmorland, what think you 
Of this young Percy's pride ? The prisoners 
Which he in this adventure hath surpris'd. 
To his own use he keeps ; and sends me word 
I shall have none but Mordake, earl of Fife. 
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[WestnL] TSbb is iiu uncle's teacbing, this is Worcester. 

[K. Hefi/ry,^ 5ut I jhave sent for him to answer this ; 
Andy for this cause a while we must neglect 
Our holy purpose to Jerusalem. 
Cousin, on Wedo^dsday next our council we 
Will hold at Windsor, so inf(»rm the lords. 

We must S'^ppose an interval of time, in order that the 
Psrdes^ who are sexU for by the king, may arrive in Lon^ 
don. TJ^ kijig is holding a council which, is numerously 
attended. Those who take part in the dialogue ore this 
king^ the earl of Worcester^ Northumberland, and Harry 
Percy^ stbrrumed Hotspur : fjoe imagine the king to be in 
the act of speaking when the scene is disclosed : 

[JT. Henry."] My blood hath been too cold and temperate. 
Unapt to stir at these indignities. 
And you ha^e found me ; for, accordingly, 
You tread upon my patience ; but be sure 
I will from henceforth rather be myself, 
And fear'd, — ^than lose that title of respect 
Which the proud soul ne'er pays but to the proud. 

Worcester tpe^ks^ and then Northumberland; but the lat- 
ter is interrupted by f^e king ;^->-Worcestery frowning, soys, 

[Worcester. 1 Our house, my sovereign liege, little deserves 
The scourge of greatness to be us'd upon it ; 
And that same greatness, too, which our own hands 
Have help'd to make so portly. 

IJ^orihumberlimd.l My lord, the priso'ners — 

[K. Henry.] Worcester, get thee gone; for I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye : 
sir. 

Your presence is too bold and peremptory. 
You have good leave to leave us : when we need 
Your use and counsel, we shall send for you. [a pause.] 
Northumberland : you were about to speak. 

[Northumbertj^pfid.] Yea, my good lord : — 

Those prisoners in your highness' name deooanded, 

E 2 
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Which my son Harry Percy, here, did take 
At Holmedon, 

Were, as he says, not with such strength denied. 
As is dehver'd to your majesty. 

[Hotspur,] My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 
But, I remember, when the fight was done. 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil. 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress'd^ 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reap'd 
Show'd like a stubble land at harvest home. 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose. And still he smil'd and talk'd. 
And, as the soldiers bare dead bodies by. 
He call'd them — untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He question'd me ; among the rest, demanded 
My prisoners in your majesty's behalf. 
I then all smarting with my wounds' being cold. 
Out of my grief and my impatience 
To be so pester 'd with a popinjay, 
Answer'd, neglectingly, I laiow not what, 
He should or should not : For he made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman [mark! 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, — ^heavdn save the 
And telling me, — the sovdreign'st thing on earth 
Was parmacity for an inward bruise. 
And that it was great pity, so it was. 
This villainous ssJt-petre should be digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroy'd 
So cowardly ; and, but for these vile guns. 
He would himself have been a soldier. 
This bald, unjointed chat of his, my lord, 
I answer'd indirectly, as I said; 
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And I beseech you, let uot his report 
Come current for an accusation 
Betwixt my love, and your high majesty. 

[North.'] The circumstance considered, good my lord, 
Whatever then my son, at such a time, 
To such a person, and in such a place. 
Did say, may reasonjably die. 

[K. Henry.'] Why yet he doth deny his prisoners, 
But with proviso and exception 
That we, at our own charge, shall ransom straight 
His brother-in-law the foolish Mortimer ; 
Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray'd 
The lives of those that he did lead to fight 
Against the great magician, Owen Gldndower, 
(Whose daughter, as we hear, the earl of Marche 
Hath lately married.) Shall our coffers then 
Be emptied to redeem a traitor home ? 
Shall we buy treason ? 

No ; on the barren moim tains let him starve ; 
For I shall never hold that man my friend. 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
To ransom home revolted Mortimer. 

[Hotspur.] Revolted Mor- 



He never did fall off, — but by the chance — 

To prove that true, needs no more than one tongue 

For all the mouthed wounds he took. 

When, on the gentle Severn's sedgy bank, 

He did confoimd the best part of an hour, 

In 6ght with Gldndower. [drink, 

Three times they breath 'd, and three times did they 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood ; 

Who, then, affrighted with their bloody looks, 

Ran fearfully among the trembUng reeds, 

And hid her crisp head in the hollow bank. 

Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. ' 

Never did base and rotten policy 

Cover her working with such deadly wounds ; 

And never could the noble Mortimer 
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Receive so many, and sdl willingly : 
Then let him not be sltfnder'd with revolt. 

[K. Henry.'] Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou betiest him: 
He n^ver did encounter with ^ Welshman ; 
He durst as well have met the d«vil alone 
As Owen GWndower for an enemy. 
Sirrah, henceforth 

Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer : 
Send me your priso'ners with the s|)eedifcst means. 
Or you shall hear in' such kind from me 
As will displease you. — My lord Northumberland, 
We license your departure with your son : 
Send us your priso'ners, or you '11 hear of it. 

Northumberland and Hotspur remain ; Hotspur^ swel- 
ling with rage^ is for a time unekble to speak : at length he 
says : 

[Hotspur.'] And if ^e devil come and roar for them 
I will not send them : — I will after straight 
And tell him so ; for I will ease my heart, 
Although it be with hazard of my head. 

[North.] What, drunk with choler ? stay and pause awhile. 

[Hotspur.] Speak of Mortimer ! 

Y es, I will speak of him ; and let my soul 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him : 
Yea, on his part, I *11 empty all these veins. 
And shed my dear blood drop by drop i 'the duBt^ 
But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high in the' air as this unthankful king. 
As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke, 

[North.] See where yotr uncle Worcester comes again. 

[a pause J] 
Brother,, th6 king hath mside your nephew mad. 
Look where he walks and chafes. 

[Worcester.] Who struck this heat up after I was gone? 

[Hotspur.] He will forsooth have all my prisoners. 
And when I urg'd the ransom once again 
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Of my wife's brother, then his cheek look'd pale, 
And on my face he tum'd an eye of death, 
Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 

IfForcester.'] I cannot blame him : was he not proclaim'd. 
By Richard that dead is, the next of blood ? 

[North.'] He was, brother : I heard the proclamation : 
And then it was when the unhappy king, — 
Whose wrongs in usheavdn pardon ! — did set forth 
Upon his Irish expedition. 

[Hotspur,'} What f my wife's brother, Edmund Mortimer, 
Did Richard, then, proclaim him heir ? 

[North.} He did. 

[Hotspur,} Nay, then ^ I cannot blame his cousin king 
That wish'd him on the barren mountains starv'd. 
But shall i't, for shame, be spoken in these days. 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come. 
That men of your nobility and power 
Did 'gage them both in an unjust behalf. 
As both of you, heavdn pardon it ! have done ; 
And shall it, in more shame, be further spoken. 
That you are fool'd, and shaken off, by him 
For whom these shames you underwent ? No, no ! 
The time yet serves wherein you may redeem 
Your banish*d honour, and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again : 
Revenge the jeering and disdain'd contempt 
Of this proud king ; who studies day and night 
To answer all the debt he owes to you, 
Even with the bloody payment of your deaths : 
Therefore I say 

[ Worcester.} Peace, cousin, say no more : 
For now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And read you matter deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril and adventu'rous spirit. 
As to o er-walk a current, roaring loud. 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 
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[Hotspur.'] If he fall in, good night ; — or sink or swim ! 
Send danger from the east unto the west, 
So honour cross it from the north to south. 
And let them grapple : — Oh ! the hlood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare. 

Worcester y thus interrupted by hU nephew <i draws neat 
to J and addresses his brother : 

[ Worcester,'] Imagination of some great exploit 

Drives him from patience : mark his transport now. 

[Hotspur.] By heave'n» methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon ; 
Or dive, and snatch her upward from the deep, 
Where never fathom line could touch the ground. 
So he that should redeem her thence, might wear. 
Without corrival, all her dignities : — 
But out upon this half fac'd fellowship ! 

[ Worcester.] He apprehends a world of figures here. 
But not the form of what he should attend. — 
— Good cousin, give me audience for a while. 

[Hotspur,] I cry you mercy. 

[Worcester,] Those same noble Scots 
That are your priso'ners, 

[Hotspur,] ril keep them all ; 

By heaven he shall not have a Scot of them ; 
No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not; 
I '11 keep them, by this hand. 

[Worcester.] You start away. 

And lend no ear unto my purposes ; 
Those priso'ners you shall keep 

[Hotspur.] Nay, I will ; that 's flat : — 

He said, he would not ransom Mortimer ; 
Forbade my tongue to speak of Mortimer ; 
But I will find him when he lies asleep. 
And in his ear I '11 holla — Morti'mer ! Nay, 
I '11 have a starling shall be taught to speak 
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Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
To keep his anger still in motion. 

[fForcefter.J Farewell, kinsman ! I will talk to you, 
When you are better temper'd to attend. 

[North.'] Why, what, my son ? O what a wasp-stui^ fool 
Art thou, to break into a woman's mood, 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own ! 

[Hotspur,'] Why look you, I am whipp'd and scourg'd with 
Nettled and stung with pismires, when I hear [rods. 
Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke. — 
In Richard's time, — what do you call the place ? — 
A plague upon it ! — 't is in Glo'cestershire ; 
'Twas where the mad-cap duke his uncle kept. 
His uncle York; — where I first bow'd my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bohngbroke ; — 
When you and he came back from Ravenspurg — 

[NortkJ} Berkeley castle ? 

[Hotspnr.] Berkeley castle ; — ^Berkeley castle : — 
Why what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me ! 
Look ; — ^* when his infant fortune came to age," — 
And, " gentle Harry Percy," — and, " kind cousin," — 
Oh, the devil take such cozdners» heavdn forgive me ! 
And — ^nay, uncle, I have done — your pardon, pray. 
Grood uncle, tell your tale. 

[fFbrtjeater.] Nay, if you have not, to i*t again. 
We *11 stay your leisure. 

[Hotspur.] I 've done, i* faith. 

[Worcester.] Then once more to your Scottish prisoners : 
Deliver them up without their ransom straight. 
And make the Douglas' son your only mean 
For powdrs in Scotland : you, my lord Northumberland, 
Your son in Scotland being thus employ 'd, 
Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that same noble prelate, well belov'd, 

Thd archbishop 

E 3 
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[Hotspur,] Of York, is i't not ? 

[fFbrcester.'] True ; who bears hard 

His brother's death at Bristol, the Lord Scroop. 
I speak not this in estimation 
Of what I think may be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down. 

[Hotspur,'] What! and the power of Scotland aad of York 
To join with Mortimer? 

[Worcester.] And so they shall. 

[Hotspur,] In faith it is exceedingly well aim'd ; 
It cannot choose but be a noble plot. 

[ Worcester.] And 'tis no little reason bids us speed : 
For, bear ourselves as even as we can, 
The king will always think him in our debt. 
And think we think ourselves unsatisfied : 
And see, already, how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to his looks of love. 

[Hotspur.] He doth, he doth : we *11 be reveng'd on him. 

[ Worcester.] Cousin, farewell ! no farther go in this. 
Than I, by letters, shall direct your course. 

[Hotspur.] Uncle, adieu I Oh, let the hours be short. 

Till fields, and blows, and groans, dpplaud our sport ! 



ThB INDI80RBT10N8 OF HbMRT PrINCB OV WaLES, INDICATXD BX 
8CBVB9 BUPPOSEO TO OCCUR AT THE PrINCk's ABODB IN LoNOON, 

AT Gads-Hill, and thb Boar's Hbao tavern in Eabtchbap. 

Historical Memoranda. 

" The active spirit of young Henry, restrained by the Jealousy of 
his father, who excluded him from public business, ana e?en from 
the command of his armies, broke out into extravagances of every 
kind ; and the riot of pleasure^ the frolic of debauchery, the outraee 
of wine, filled the vacancies of a mind, better adapted to the pursuits 
of ambition, and the cares of government. This course of life threw 
him among companions, whose disorders^ if accompanied with wit 
and humour, he indulged and seconded ; and he was detected in 
many sallies which, to severer eyes, appeared totally unworthy of his 



rank and station." In this manner speaka Hume, Histoty, while she 
records thus much of the youthful Henry, would have forgotten her 
dignity^ had she made further mention of the companions of the 
pnnoe ; and she has therefore suffered their names and ignoble etx- 
ploits to pass into the gulf which receives all that is mean, and trite, 
and nndutinguished, of every passing generation. But Poetry, 
whose bosineas with the past is to revive the scene as it existed, or 
as it might have existed, can no more dispense with the auxiliaries 
than with the principals in the scene ; and to represent vividly the 
yotxthful days of Prmce Henry, it became necessary to revive his 
companions, or to create them anew. Out of this necessity has 
arisen, from the plastic pen of Shakspeare, a comic character of un- 
equalled oxigiaality and natural truth. On the stage, we see Falstaff 
only as a buffoon ; but a writer,* who has made this character the 
subject of an admirable Essay, justly points out that there is a real 
consequence about Falstaff, which is frequently intimated, but is not 
brought forward. Sir John Falstaff has, in fact, a character in the 
world for *' many warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations :" nor, 
at a time when soldier and robber were almost convertible tarms, does 
he much suffer in reputation by the suspicion that he gets his supplies 
of money by lawless means. Looking at him from within, we find 
him however, as the Essayist observes, '' an unprincipled and de* 
bauched old fellow, possessed indeed of the readiest natural abilities, 
but staining them by innumerable vices ; reduced by these vices to a 
state of dependence, yet rexolutely bent to indulge them at any 
price." This, be it observed, is not irreconcilable with the outward 
qualities which give him reputation in the world ; but we are puztled 
m conceiving how, from a man answering this description, *a picture 
can be formed such as delights us in Falstaff. '*• It is," says the 
Essayist^ " by being no longer a single individual character, but 
grouped as we find him with others, that he becomes plump Jack, 
the spirit ' of pleasantry, and the soul of mirth. For what is it we 
are made' to see ? Not his vices, but his incongruities. We view 
his ability only as it is let down into wilful bufibonery ; we see his 
coorage only under circumstances of doubt and imputation ; his 
vices appear in such a shape as removes from them the odium of 
vidous design and of evil effect, and therefore they take the name 
of humour only ; and as to his dependent condition, why it seems 
to fall in precisely with the indulgence of his humours ; for he ap- 
pears to thrive best and flatter most by being extravagantly incon- 
^raous.^ But if Falstaff, in spite of the vices with which the man 
IS stained, is, through these causes, delightful as a dramatic repre- 
sentation, he will^ through the same causes, be an acceptable com- 
panion to a young man, such as histor]^ represents Prince Henry to 
nave been — a young man of such a disposition as his, and placed 
under such circumstances : and in the fascination which he exerts 
over ourselves, we find an excuse for the indiscretion of the prince^ 
in making him his companion. 

* Maurice Morgan, Esq., formerly Under Secretary of State. 
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Falstaff and Prince Henry^ ai the princess ahod4 in 
London^ are discovered in conversation : 

[Falslaffi] Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 

[P. Henry.'] Thou art so fat-witted with drinking of old 
sack, and unbuttoning thee after supper, and sleeping 
upon benches after noon, that thou hast forgotten to 
demand that truly which thou wouldst truly know. 
Why, what the plague hast thou to do with the time 
of day ? Unless hours were cups of sack and minutes 
capons, I see no reason why thou shouldst be so super- 
fluous as to demand the time of day. 

[Falstaff."] Indeed, you come near me there, Hal ; for we 
that take purses go by the moon and seven stars, and 
not by Phoebus, ''he that wandering knight so &ir." 
And I pr'y thee, sweet wag, when thou art king, — as, 
heaven save thy grace, — (majesty, I should say; for 
grace thou wilt have none) • 

[P. Henry.] What! none? 

[Falstaff.] No, by my troth ; not so much as will serve to 
be'^rologue to an egg and butter. 

[P. Henry.] Well, how then? Come, roundly, roundly. 

[Falstaff^ Marry ! then, sweet wag, when thou art king, 
shall there be a gallows standing in England? and 
resolution thus fobbed as it is by the rusty curb of old- 
father antic, the law? Do not thou, when thou art 
king, hang a thief. 

[P. Henry.] No ; thou shalt. 

[Falstaff.] Shall I ? Oh rare ! I shall be a brave judge. 

[P. Henry.] Thou judgest falsely already, ^l mean thou 
shalt have the hanging of the thieves, and so become 
a rare hangman. 

[Falstaff'.] Well, Hal, well; in some sort it jumps with 
my humour. 'Sblood, I am as mele^choly as a gib- 
cat or a lugged bear. 
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[F, Henri/.'] Or aa old lion, or a lover's lute. 

[Faistaff,] Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe. 

[P. Henry J] What sayst thou to a hare ; or the melan- 
choly of Moor-ditch P 

[Falstaff^J] Thou hast the most unsavoury similes, Hal; 
and art indeed, the most comparative, rascalliest — sweet 
young prince. But, Hal, 1 pr'ythee, trouble me no 
more with vanity. I would to heaven, thou and I 
knew where a commodity of good names were to be 
bought. Thou hast done much harm upon me, Hal, — 
Heaven forgive thee for it ! Before I knew thee, Hal, 
I knew nothing ; and now am I, if a man should speak 
truly, but little better than one of the wicked. I must 
give over this Hfe, and I will give it over. I '11 not 
go where you must, — no, not for any king's son in 
Christendom. 

[P. Henry.} Jack, where shall we take a purse to-morrow ? 

[Falsiaff.] Where thou wilt, lad: I'll make one; an I do 
not, call me a villain, and baffle me. 

[P. Henri/.'] I see good amendment of life in thee, from 
praymg to purse-taking. 

[FcUsiafiT] Why, 'tis my vocation, Hal; 'tis no sin for a 
man to labour in his vocation. 

[P. Henry.] Here comes Ned Poms. Good morrow, Ned. 

[Poins.] Good morrow, sweet Hal. What, Sir John Sack- 
and-Sugar, — Jack, what remorse hast thou had since 
thy compact on Good Friday last for a cup of Ma^ 
deira and a cold capon's leg ? 

[P.Henry,] Sir John stands to his word, Ned; the bar- 
gain shall hold good : he '11 be no breaker of proverbs ; 
he will give the devil his due. 

[Poins.] But, lads, I have news for you. There are pil- 
grims going to-morrow to Canterbury with rich offer- 
ings, and traders coming to London with fat purses. 
What say ye ? To-morrow morning by four o'clock. 
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early at Gad*B-hiIl. I have visors for you all ; you have 
horses for yourselves. I have hespoke supper in 
Eastcheap : if you will go, I will stuff your pockets 
full of crowns ; if not, tarry at home and be hanged. 

[Falstqff^ Hear you, Yedward ; if I tarry at home and go 
not, 1 11 hang you for going. — Hal, wilt thou make one ? 

[P. Henry.'] Who, I rob ? la thief? Not I, by my faith. 

[Falstaff.'] There's neither honesty, manhood, nor good- 
feuowship in thee an thou dost not. Thou earnest not 
of the blood royal, if thou darest not cry, — stand, — for 
ten shillings. Come, thou 'It be one of us. 

[Poins,'] Sir John, I pr*ythee leave the prince and me 
alone : I will lay him down such reasons for this ad- 
venture, that he shall go. 

[Falstaff^ Well, mayst thou have the spirit of persuasion, 
and he the ears of profiting ; for the poor abuses of 
the time want countenance. Farewell : you shall find 
me in Eastcheap. 

[P. Henry,'] Farewell, thou latter spring ! farewell, all- 
hallown summ^ ! [a pause.] 

[Poins.] Now, my lord, that he is fairly gone, let me say, 
ride with us to-morrow. I have a jest to execute that 
I cannot manage alone. Falstaff, Bardolph, Peto, and 
Gadshill, shall rob the men that I know to be already 
waylaid : yourself and I will not be there : and when 
they have the booty, if you and I do not rob ^Aem, cut 
this head off my shoulders. 

[P. Henry.] But how shall we part from them, Ned ? 

[Poins,] Why, my lord, we will set forth before or after 
them, appointing them a place of meeting, at which it 
shall be our pleasure to fail; and then will they 
adventure on the exploit themselves, which they shall 
no sooner have achieved, but we '11 set upon them. 

[P. Henry,] But will they not know us? 

IPoins,] Tut ! our horses they shall not see ; I '11 tie them 
in the wood ; our visors we '11 change after we leave 
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them ; and I have canes of buckram to conceal our 
outward garments^ 

[P. Henry ] But will they not be too many for us ? 

[Poins.'l For two of them, I know them to be as true-bred 
cowards as ever turned back ; and for the third, if he 
fight longer than he sees reason, I '11 forswear arms.* 
The virtue of this jest will be, the incomprehensible 
lies that this same fat rogue will tell us when we meet 
at supper : how thirty at least he fought with ; what 
wards, what blows, what extremities he endured : and 
in the reproof of this, lies all the jest. 

[P. Henry, "] Well, Ned, I '11 go with thee : provide all 
things necessary, and meet me to-night at Eastcheap, 
where 1 ,11 sup : ferewell ! [a pause."] 

I know them all ; and will awhile uphold 
The tmyok'd humour of their idleness : 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun. 
Who doth permit the base cotitagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world,. 
That when he please again to be himself, 
Bei'ng wanted, he may be more wonder'd at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours, that do seem to strangle him. 
805 when this loose behaviour I throw off. 
And pay the debt I never promised. 
By how much better than my word I seem, 
By so much shall I falsify men's thoughts ; 
And, like bright metal on a sullen groimd. 
My reformation, glitte'ring o'er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes. 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 
I *l\ so offend, to make offence a skill. 
Redeeming time when men think least I will. 

* There are four: who is the one not alluded to? I think Falstaff: hischa- 
ractnr in circumstances of danger, whatever may be the prince's estimation of 
it, Poins doea not allude to ; the prince knows it Peto or Oadshill is the one 
who wiU fight as long as he sees reason, though no longer ; and I Imagine Gads- 
UU ntker than Peta— B. H. S. 
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Let us now imagine^ after the interval of a few hours^ 
that the scene is the road by Gads-hill, on the way to 
Canterbury, about four o^ clock in the morning, and before 
daybreak. The prince and Poins pass by hastily^ in 
search of a place of concealment from the rest, Poins 
declaring that he has removed Falstaff^s horse, and thai, 
in his agitaiion and eagerness to find it, he sweats like a 
gummed velvet. Afterwards, Falstaff commas up : 

[Falstaff.'] Poins, Poins, and he hanged ! Poins ! The 
rascal hath removed my horse, and tied him I know 
not where. If I travel but four feet by the square 
ftirther, I shall break mv wind. Poins! Hal! a 
plague upon you both ! Bardolph ! Peto ! I '11 starve 
ere I '11 rob a foot further. Eight yards of \meven 
ground are threescore and ten miles afoot with me, 
and the stony-hearted villains know it well enough. A 
plague upon it, when thieves cannot be true to one 
another ! Give me my horse, you rogues, my horse ! 

The prince comes forward, 

\P. Henry, 1 Peace, ye fat-sides ! lie down, lay thine ear 
to the ground, and list if thou canst not*hear the tread 
of travellers. 

[Falstaff!\ Have you any levers to lift me up again, being 
down ? 'Sblood, I '11 not bear mine own flesh so far 
afoot again for all the coin in thy father's exchequer. 
What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus r 

[P, Henry. 1 You are not colted ; you are uncolted. 

[Falstaff!] I pr'ythee, good king's son, help me to my 
horse. 

[P. Henry,'] Out, you rogue ! shall I be your hostler? 

[Falstaff^ Go, hang thyself in thy own heir-apparent gar- 
ters. If I be ta'en, 1 11 'peach for this : an I have not 
ballads made on you all, and sung to filthy tunes, may 
a cup of sack be my poison : when a jest is so for- 
ward, and a-foot too, I hate it, I do ; I hate it ! 
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Gddskill here enters^ and coils out to them : 

[GadshiU.'] Case ye, case ye ; on with your visors ! there 's 
money of the king's coming down the hill : 'tis going 
to the king's exchequer. 

[Fcdstaff,] You lie, you rogue, you lie ! 'tis going to the 
king's tavern. 

The pnnce interposes : 

[P. Henry J] Sirs, you four shall face them in the narrow 
lane; Ned Poins and I will walk lower; so that, if 
they escape your encounter^ they light upon us. 

[FcUstaff.'l But how many of them be there ? 

[P. Henry ] Some eight or ten. 

[Fdstaff^ Zounds ! will they not rob us ? 

[P. Henry. "] What, a coward, Sir John Paunch? 

\Falstaff!\ Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt your grand- 
father ; but yet no coward, Hal. 

[P. Henry.'] Well, we leave that to the proof. — Ned I hush ! 
where are our disguises? Have you the cases of 
buckram ready ? 

[Poins,'] Here they are, my lord : stand close. 

The prince and Poins remove to a distance from the 
rest^ and put on their disguises : four travellers enter ^ and 
are set upon by Falstaff^ Bardolphy Peto^ and GadshiU: 
the prince and Poins watch for a time the issue of the 
attack ; at length the prince says^ 

[P. Henry.] The thieves have bound the true men ; they 
are coming this way with bags of money. Now 
could thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily to 
London, it would be argument for a week, laughter 
for a month, and a good jest for ever. Stand close : 
hare they are. What says the fat rogue ? He is 
calling us cowards : Ned, hark ! do you hear what he 
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sayB of you ? — "there 'b no more valour in that Poins 
than in a wild duck:" — Now, let us set upon them : — 
Villains ! your mooey ! Well done, Ned ! Cudgel 
old Jack. What, does he run, too? But where 'a die 
money, Ned ? 

[PotVw.] Here it is, my lord, — all — 

[P. Henry.'] Got with much ease. Now merrily to horse. 
The thieves are scatterM, and possessed with fear 
So strongly, that they dare not meet each other ; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 
Away, good Ned ! Falstaff sweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along : 
Wer't not for laughing, I should pity him. 
How the rogue roar'd ! But come ! for Eastcheap ! come. 

The prince and Poins ride directly to London^ and 
spend the rest of the day at the tavern, Falstaff'and the 
others probably avoid the open road by day-lighty and do 
not arrive till the following midnight. The prince and 
Poins are amusing themselves with playing tricks on the 
waiters^ or drawers, as they were then called, when the 
vintner tells them that old Sir John and half-a-dozen 
more are at the door, and asks^ if he shall let them in ; 
the prince answers : 

[P. Henry^ Let them alone awhile, and then open the 
door : Poins, Poins, come out of that fat room : here 
are Falstaff and the rest of the thieves. Shall we he 
merry? 

\Poins^ As merry as crickets, my' lad. 

\P*TlenryI\ Ned, I am now of all humours, that have 
shown themselves humours since the old days of good* 
man Adam, till this pupil fi^e of — midnight I think. — 
Francis, what's o'clock ?— " Anon, anon. Sir" — ^that 's 
his answer. The fellow has fewer words than a parrot, 
and yet is the son of a woman : his industry is, up 
stairs and down stairs, and his eloquence, the parcel 
of a reckoning. Well, I am not yet of Percy's mind. 
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tkat Hotspur of the north ; he that kills me some six 
or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his hands, 
and says to his wife, — ** Fie upon this quiet life, I 
iraat work.** " Oh, my sweet Harry," says she, " how 
Damy hast thou killed to-day ?" '' Give my roan horse 
a drench," says he. Well, tell them to call in FalstaflF: 
1 11 play Percy, and he shall play dame Mortimer his 
wife ; call in ribs, call in tallow-sides. Here they come, 
the whole four of them. — ^Welcome, Jack : Where hast 
thou been ? 

[FalAaff.'] A plague of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance 
too ! marry, and amen ! Give me a cup of sack, boy. 
Ere I '11 lead this life long, I '11 sow nether stocks, and 
mend them, and foot them too. A plague of all cow- 
ards ! — give me a cup of sack, rogue.— -Is there no 
virtue extant ? — ^You rogue, here 's lime in the sack too : 
there is nothing but roguery to be found in villainous 
man : yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack with 
lime in it : a villainous coward ! Go thy ways, old 
Jack ; die when thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, 
be not forgot on the face of the earth, then am I a 
shotten herring. There live not three good men un- 
hanged in England ; and one of them is fat, and grows 
old, heaven help the while ! a bad world, I say ! a 
plague of all cowards, I say still. 

[P. Henry.] How now, woolsack ? What mutter you ? 

[falstc^.'] A king's son ! If I do not beat thee out of thy 
kingdom with a dagger of lath, and driVe all thy sub- 
jects before me like a flock of wild geese, I 'U never 
wear hair on my fade more. You prince of Wales ! 

[P. Henry.} Why, what 's the matter ? 

[PoUstaffi] Are you not a coward ? — answer me that : and 
Poins there ? 

[P, Henry. "] You fat paunch, an you call me coward, I '11 
stab you. 

[Falitaff.] 1 call thee coward ! I '11 see thee hanged ere I 
caU thee coward ; but I would give a thousand pound 
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I could run as fast as thou canst. You are .straight 
enough in the shoulders : you care not who sees your 
back : call you that backing of your friends? a plague 
upon such backing ! give me them that will face me ; 
give me — ^a cup of sack ; I am a rogue if I have drunk 
to-day. 

[P. Henry.'] O. villain ! thy lips are scarce wiped since thou 
drunkest last. 

[Falstaffl] All 's one for that : — a plague of all cowards, 
stiU say I. 

[P, Henry J] But what 's the matter ? what 's the matter ? 

[Falstaffi'] What 's the matter ! Here are four of us have 
taken a thousand pound this morning. 

[P. Henry,] Where is it, Jack? where is it? 



[Falstaff.] Where is it ? — ^taken from us it is : — a hundred 
upon poor four of us ! 

[P. Henry,} What, a hundred, man ? 

[Falstaffi I am a rogue if I were not at half sword's length 
with a dozen of them for two hours together. I have 
'scaped by miracle. I am eight times thrust through 
the doublet ; four through the hose ; my buckler cut 
through and through ; my sword hacked like a hand- 
saw — ecce signum ! I never dealt better since I was a 
man : all would not do. A plague of all cowards ! 
Let them speak : if they speak more or less than truth, 
they are villains and the sons of darkness. 

[P, Henry,] Ay, speak, sirs, how was it ? 

[Bardolfh,] Why, my lord, we four set upon some dozen. 

[Falstaff!] A dozen ? sixteen at least. 

[Bardolfk,] We bound them, and, as we were sharing, some 
six or seven fresh men set upon us — 

[Falstaff!] And unbound the rest ; and then came in the 
others. 
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[P. Henry!] What, fought you with them all ? 

[Falstaff.} All ? I know not what you call all ; but if I 
fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish : 
if there were not two or three and fifty upon poor old 
Jack, then am I no two-legged creature. 

[P. Henry.'] 'Pray heaven, you have not murdered some of 
them. 

[Paistaff^ Nay, that 's past praying for ! I have peppered 
two of them : two, I am sure, I have paid — two rogues 
in buckram suits. I tell thee what, Hal, — if I tell 
thee a lie, spit in my face, call me a horse : — thou know- 
est my old ward; here I lay, and thus I bore my 
point ; — four rogues in buckram let drive at me, — 

[P. Henry,] What, four ? thou saidst but two, even now. . 

[Falstqff:] Four, Hal,— I told thee four. 

[Poins.] Ay, ay, he said four. 

[Falstaffl] These four came all afront, and mainly thrust 
at me : I made no more ado, but took aU their seven 
points in my target thus, — 

[P. Henry.] Seven ? Why there were but four even now. 

[FalstaffT] In buckram ? 

[P. Henry.] Ay, four in buckram suits, 

[Falstaffl Seven, by these hilts, or I 'm a villain else. 

[Poins.] 'Prythee, my lord, let him alone : we shall have 
more anon. 

[FaUtaff.] Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

[P. Henry.] Ay, Jack, and mark thee too. 

[FalsUiff^.] Do so, for it is worth the listening to. These 
nine in buckram that I told thee of, their points being 
broken, began to give me ground : But I followed me 
close, came in foot and hand, and, with a thought, 
seven of the eleven I paid. 
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[P. Henry.'] Oh, monstrous! eleven buckr»m men grown 
out of two ! 

IFcUstaffll But, as the devil would have it, three misbegot- 
ten knaves wearing Kendal green, came at my back, 
and let fly at me: — for it was so dark, Hcd, thou 
couldst not see thy hand — 

[P. Henry.} These lies are like the father of them, — gross 
as a mountain, open, palpable. Why, thou clay-brain ; 
thou knotty-pated fool ! thou greasy load of tallow ! 

[FaLI What, art mad, art mad ? is not the truth, the truth ? 

[P. Henry.] Why, how couldst thou know that these men 
were in Kendal green, when it was so dark thou couldst 
not see thy hand ? Come, your reason ; tell us your 
reason. 

IPoins.] Ay, Jack, your reason, your reason* 

[Falstaff.] What, upon compulsion ? give you a reason upon 
compulsion ? no : were I at the strappado, or all the 
racks in the world, I 'd give no man a reason on 
compulsion ; — I ? 

[P. Henry.] I '11 no longer be guilty of this sin : this san- 
guine coward, this bed-presser, this horse-back breaker, 
this huge hill of flesh, — 

[^Falstaff.] Away, you starveling, you eel-skin, you dried 
neat's-tongue, you stock fish, — Oh, for bre$t.th to utter 
what is like to thee ! — you tailor's yard, you sheath, 
you bow -case, you vile standing ,tuck, — 

[P. Henry.] Well, breathe awhile, and then to it again ; 
and when thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, 
hear me speak but this : 

[Pains,] Ay, mark, Jack ; mark this : 

[P. Henry.] We two saw you four set on four ; yon bound 
them, and were masters of their wealth : — oiiaik, now, 
how a plain tale shall put you down : — ^then did we 
two set on you four, and, with a word, out£Bkced you 
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from your prize, and have it ; yea, and can show it 
you here in the house : And, Falstaff, you carried your 
paunch away as nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and 
roared for mercy, and still ran and roared, as ever I 
heard bull-calf. Why, what a slave art thou, to hack 
thy sword as thou hast done, and then say it was in 
fight ! What trick, what device, what starting hole, 
canst thou now find out, to hide thee from this open 
and apparent shame ? 

\Poins.'] Ay, Jack, come, — ^let 's hear : what trick hast thou 
now? 

{Falstaff^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! — d 'ye think I did not know you ? 
why, I knew you as well as he that made you. Hear 
you, my masters, — was it for me to kill the heir ap- 
parent ? should I turn upon the true prince ? Why, 
thou know 'st I am as valiant as Hercules ; but beware 
instinct : the lion will not touch the true prince : I was 
a coward on instinct, I grant you, — and I shall think 
better of myself and thee during life; myself, for a 
valiant lion, cuid thee, for a true prince. But I am glad 
you have the money, lads. Hostess, clap to the doors ; 
watch to-night, pray to-morrow : gallants, lads, boys, 
hearts of gold ! all the titles of good fellowship come 
to you ! What, shall we be merry ? shall we have a 
play extempore? 

[P. Henry.'] Content, Jack; and the argument shall be, thy 
running away. 

[Falstqffl] Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me. 
But what would our sweet hostess with us, tbait she 
comes unsent for ? 

[Hostess.'] I would speak with my lord the prince. 

[P. Henry.] My lady the hostess, what say'st thou to me ? 

[Hostess,] My lord, there is a nobleman of the court at the 
door, wciild speak with you : he says he comes from 
your father. 

[Falstaff'.] What manner of man is he ? 
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[Hostess.'] An old man. 

[Falstaff:] What doth gravity out of his hed at midnight ? 
Hal, shall I give him his answer? 1*11 send him 
packing, i' faith. 

[P. Henry.'] Now, sirs, hy 'r lady, you fought fair ; so did 
you, Peto ; you are lions too ; you ran away upon in- 
stinct, Bardolph. 

[Bardolph.] 'Faith, I ran when I saw the others run. 

[P. Henry.] Tell me now, in earnest, how came Falstaffs 
sword so hacked ? 

[Bardolph] Why, he liacked it with his dagger, and said 
he would swear truth out of England, but he would make 
you believe it was done in fight ; and he persuaded us 
to do the like : yea, and to tickle our noses with spear- 
grass to make them bleed, and then to be-slubber our 
garments with it, and swear it was the blood of good 
men and true. For my part I did that I have not done 
these seven years, — I blushed to hear his monstrous 
devices. 

[P. Henry.] O villain, thou stolest a cup of sack eighteen 
years ago, and wert taken with the manner, and ever 
since thou hast blushed extenipore. With that nose on 
fire, more terrible than sword, what instinct hadst thou 
for running? But here comes lean Jack, here comes 
barebone. How long is it. Jack, since thou saw'st 
thine own knee ? 

[Falstaff.] My own knee ? When I was about thy years, Hal, 
I was not an eagle's talon in the waist; I could have 
crept into an alderman's thumb-ring : a plague upon 
sighing and grief! it blows a man up like a bladder! 
But here 's villainous news abroad : Here was Sir John 
Bracy from your father : you must to the court in the 
morning. That same mad fellow of the north, Percy ; 
and he of Wales, that swore the devil his true liegeman 
on the cross of a Welsh hook, — ^what call you him ? 

[P. Henry.] O, Glendower. 
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[Falstaff.'] Owen, Owen; the same; and his son-in-law, 
Mortimer; and old Northumberland ; and that spright- 
ly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs a-horseback up a 
lull, perpendicular ; and one Mordake ; and a thousand 
blue-caps more : — Worcester is stolen away by night. 
Thy father's beard is turned white with the news ; and 
you may buy land as cheap as stinking mackerel. Tell 
me, Hal, art thou not horribly afraid ? 

[P. Henry,'] Not a whit, 'faith : I lack some of thy instinct. 

[Falstaff."] Well, thou wilt be horribly chid when thou 
comest to thy father; if thou love me, practise an 
answer. 

[P. Henry. ] Well, do thou stand for my father, and examine 
me on the particulars of my life. 

[Falstctff^.] Shall I ? content : — this chair shall be my state, 
this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my crown — 
Heigh, heigh, what 's the matter now, hostess ? 

[Hostess.'] The sheriff, the sheriff, and all the watch are at 
the door. 

[Falstaff.] Out with you ! leave us alone : let us act our 
play. 

[Hostess.] My lord, they come to search the house : shall I 
let them in ? 

[Falstaff^.] Dost thou hear, Hal ? deny the sheriff ; if not, 
let him enter ; and if I become not a cart as well as 
another man, a plague on my bringing up. 

[P. Henry.] Go, hide thee behind the arras : the rest 
walk up stairs. Now, my masters, for a true face 
and a good conscience. 

[Falsta^.] Both of which I have had ; but their date is out ; 
and therefore I HI hide me. 

[P. Henry.] Hostess, call in the sheriff. [a pause.] 

Now, master sheriff, what 's your will with me ? 
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[Sheriff'.'] First pardon me, my lord. A hue and cry 
Hath foUow'd certain men unto this house : 
And one of them, my gracious lord, is known; 
A gross fiat man, as fat as butter. 

[P. Henry.] Sheriff, 

The man at this time is employ'd by me : 
But I engage my word, that by to-morrow 
At dinner-time, he shall be answdrable 
For anything he shall be charg'd withal. 
And so, let me entreat you, leave the house. 

[Sheriff^ I will, my lord : good night. 
[P, Henry.] Good morrow, is it not ? 

{Sheriff.] It is, — near two o'clock. 

[P. Henry.] Well, sir ; farewell ! 

Why, Poins, this oily rascal is as well known as St. 
Paul's. Go call him forth. 

[Poins.] Falstaff! Falstaff! He is fast asleep behind the 
arras, and snoring like a horse. 

[P. Henry.] Search his pockets, Ned. — ^What hast thou 
found P 

[Poins.] Nothing but papers, my lord. 

[P. Henry,] Read them. ». d. 

[Poins,] I will, my lord. "Item, a capon, 2 2 

Item, sauce, 4 

Item, sack, 2 gallons, 5 8 
Item, anchovies and 

sack after supper, 2 6 
Item, bread, a halfpenny.'* 

[P. Henry.] Oh monstrous ! only one ha'penny-worth of 
bread to all that intolerable deal of sack ! What tiiere 
is else, keep close ; we 'U read it to more advantage : 
there let him sleep till day. I '11 to the court in the 
morning : we must all to the wars, and thy place shall 
be honourable. For this fat rogue, I '11 procure him a 
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charge of foot/ and I know his death will be a march 
of twelve-score yards. The money taken from these 
travellers shall be paid back again with advantage. Be 
with me be-times in the morning, and so good morrow, 
Poins. 

[Pm'tw.] Good morrow, good my lord. 



ThB PIIBPA.RATI0N8 VOR OPPOSING THB FkRGIES ; THB MARCH TO 

THB North ; and vthb battlb op Siirbwsburt ; indicated 

ST 8CBNB9 SUPPOSED TO OCCUR IN THB PRB8BNCB OHAXBKR; 
AT THB BoAR*S HBAD TAVBRN ; AT HoTSPUR's CAMP ; ON THB 
ROAD TO CoVBNTUT; in THB KiNO's CAMPS AND ON TUB FIBLD 

OF Shrbwsbury. 

HiSTORICAIi MbMORANDA. 

Yoanff Percy had entered into a correspondence with 61endower» 
and, a plan of operations beings concluded between them^ he marched 
from the north with his retainers, and his Scotch allies, in order to 
join Glendower in or near Wales. The king had a small army on 
foot, and instantly harried to meet the rebels before their junction with 
the Welsh. He approached young Percy near Shrewsbury, and a 
general engagement took place on the 21st July 1403. In the battle 
young Percy was killed by an unknown hand; an obscurity of which 
Shakspeare avails himself, to give a dramatic colouring to the fact, 
iie makes him fall in single combat by the hand of pnnce Henry : 
and, to account for the ignorance of history of a fact so striking, he 
represents another person boastingly taking the merit of the deed to 
bimself, and the prince not forward to remove the doubt which would 
bence be generated on the subject. We can indeed hardly believe, 
seeing Falstaff only as a buSbon, that the world would be ready to 
give him credit for *^ good service done at Shrewsbury." Such, how- 
ever, is Shakspeare'8 view of this character of his own creatioiL 
Falstaff is one person to the world, and another to the audience of a 
theatre. Nor is it without good reason, that the author of the essay 
on Falstaff already alluded tOj maintainsr-^hough the courage of 
Falstaff, is always shown in the play under circumstances of doubt 
and imputation, — ^though it is clear he loves life and its good things too 
well not to keep out of danger when he can, — ^that he is not naturaity 
ft coward ; and that even the prince does not seriously think him one. 

We must imagine the Presence-chambery with a numer- 
oiw court. The prince of WaUs is in attendance. The 
king speaks : 

p 2 
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[£ Henry."] LordB, give us leave : the prince of Wales and I 
Must have some priyate conference : but be near 
At hand; for we shall presently have need of you. 

As soon as the king and the prince are alone^ the king 
continues : 

I know not whether heavdn will have it so, 

For some displeasing service I have done. 

But thou dost make me think that thou art mark'd 

For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven 

To pimish my i^istreadings. Tell me, else, 

Could such inordinate and low desires, 

Such barren pleasures, rude society. 

As thou art match'd withal, and grafted to, 

Accompany the greatness of thy blood. 

And hold their level with thy princely heart 

[P. Henry.'] So please your majesty, I would I couM 
Quit all offences with as clear excuse. 
As, doubtless, I can purge myself of many 
I am charg'd withal. Yet let me beg 
I may for some things true, wherein my youth 
Hath wander'd, faulty and irregular, 
Find pardon on my true submission. 

[K. Hen.] Heaven pardon thee ! Yet let me wonder, Harry, 
At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all our ancestors. 
Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost. 
Which, by thy younger brother, is supplied ; 
And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court, and princes of my blood. 
Had I so lavish of my presence been, 
So common hackney'd in the eyes of men. 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown. 
Had still kept loyal to possession ; 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 
But, being seldom seen, I could not stir. 
But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at ; 
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That men would tell their children, — " This is he ;" 

Others would say, — ^* Where? — ^which bBolinghroke ?'* 

Not an eye 

But is a-weary of thy common sight, 

Save mine, which hath desir'd to see thee more ; 

Which now doth, what I would not have it do. 

Make blind itself with foolish tenderness. 

[P. Henry.'] I shall hereafter, my thrice gracious lord, 
Be more myself* 

[Jf. Henry.} For all the world. 

As thou art at this hour, was Richard then, 

When I from France set foot at Ravetispurg ; 

And evdn as I was then, is Percy now. 

What never-dying honour hath he gain'd ! 

Thrice hath this Hotspur, in his enterprises. 

Discomfited great Douglas ; ta'en him once ; 

Then set him free, and made a friend of him. 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up. 

And shake the peace and safety of our throne. 

And what say you to this ? Percy, Northumberland, 

Thd archbishop's ^ace of York, Douglas, and Morti- 

Are up in arms agumst us. [mer. 

But wherefore do I tell these news to thee. 

Who art my near'st and dearest enemy ? 

Thou — that art like enough, through vassal fear, 

Base inclination, and the start of spleen, 

To fight against me under Percy's pay. 

To dog his heels, and courtesy at his frowns, 

To show how much thou art degenerate. 

IP. Henry, "] Do not think so ; you shall not find it so : 
And heaven forgive them that have so much sway'd 
Your majesty's good thoughts away from me ! 
I will redeem all this on Percy's head; 
And, in the closing of some glorious day. 
Be bold to tell you that I am your son : 
And that shall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
That this same child of honour and renown. 
This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight. 
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And your unthouglit-of Harry, chance to meet. 

Ptrey is but my ^tor, good my lord, 

To' engross up glorious deeds on my behalf: 

And I will call him to so strict account, 

That he shall render every glory up. 

Or I will tear the recko'ning from his heart. 

This, in the name of heave'n, I promise here ; 

The which, if He be pleas'd, I shall perform. 

[K, Henry.'] In this, in this, a hundred thousand die 
Of rebel foes ! Thou shalt have charge herein. 
The earl of Westmorland sets forth to-day ; 
With him my son, Lord John of Lancaster : 
And you, my Harry, shall, on Wednesday next, 
Set forward : Thursday, we ourself will march : 
Our meeting is Bridgenorth ; and, Harry, you 
Shall march through Glo'c^stershire. 
Our hands are full of busi' ness : let *s away ; 
Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay. 

While the prince is gone to courts Falstaff rises from 
the place behind the arras where he slept out the night at 
the Boards-head tavern. He coils Bardolph to him^ who is 
the closest of his followers. Somewhai fatigued, probably, 
from the events of the previous day^ he says, 

{Falst(\ffl'] Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely since this 
last action ? do I not bate ? do I not dwindle ? Why, 
my skin hangs about me like an old lady's loose gown ; 
I am withered like an old apple-john. Well, I 'II 
repent, and that suddenly, while I am in some liking : 
I shall be out of heart shortly, and then I shall have 
no strength to repent. An I have not forgotten what 
the inside of a church is made of, I am a peppercorn, 
a brewer's horse. The inside of a church ! Company, 
villainous company hath been the spoil of me. 

[Bardolph.'] Sir John, you are so fretful, you cannot live 
long. 

[Fcdstaff.] Why, there it is : —Come, sing me a song, and 
make me merry. I was virtuously given as any gen- 
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demaa needs be, virtuoua enough ; swore a little ; 

diced not above seven times a-week ; paid money 

that I borrowed— —three or four times ; lived in good 
compass ; and now I live out of all order, out of all 
compass. 

[Bardolph.l Why, you are so fat, Sir John, that you must 
needs be out of all compass ; out of all reasonable com* 
pass. Sir John. 

[Falstc^l''.'] Do thou amend thy nose, and I *11 amend my 
liie. I have maintained that salamander face of thine 
with fire any time these two-and-thirty years, heaven 
reward me for it ! — Did you tell Dame Partlet the hen 
what I have lost ? Is she stirring ? Here she comes. 
Now, mistress hostess, have you inquired yet who 
picked my pocket ? 

[Hostess,] Why, Sir John ! What do you think. Sir John ? 
Do you think I keep thieves in my house? I have 
searched, I have inquired, man by man, boy by boy, ser- 
vant by servant : the tithe of a hair was never lost in my 
house before. 

[Fcdstaff.} You lie, hostess ;. Bardolph was shaved, and 
lost many a hair ; and 1 11 be sworn my pocket was 
picked : Gro to, you are a woman, go. 

[Hostess.l Who, I ? I defy thee : I never was called so 
in mine own house before. You owe me money. Sir 
John, and now you pick a quarrel to beguile me of it. 
I bought you a dozen shirts to your back. 

{Falstaff."] Dowlas, filthy dowlas : I have given them away 
to bakers' wives, and they have made bolters of them. 

[Hostess.'] Now, as I am a true woman, holland of eiffht 
shillings an ell. You owe money here besides. Sir 
John, for your diet, and by drinkings, and money lent 
you, four- and- twenty pounds. 

[Falstaf.] Bardolph had his part ; let him pay. 
[Hostess,] He, alas ! is poor : he hath nothing. 
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[Falstaff.'] How ! poor ? Look in his face : what call you 
rich ? let him coin his nose, let him coin his cheeks. 
1 11 not pay a denier. What, will you make a younker 
of me ? Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn, but 
I shall have my pocket picked ? I have lost a seal- 
ring of my grandfather's, worth forty marks. 

\^Hostess,^ Now I have heard the prince say, I know not 
how oft, that the ring was copper. 

[Falstaff.'] The prince is a jack, a sneak- cup ; and, if he 
were here, I would cudgel him like a dog if he would 
say so. 

^Hostess*'] As I hve, here comes the prince. Now will I 
tell him what you say. My lord, I pray you hear 
me. 

{Falstaff.} How now, Hal? Well, in what door is the 
wmd? Must we all march? Pr'ythee. Hal, have 
nothing to say with her : list to me : this house is 
turned a house of ill fame, not fit for the virtuous, as I 
and thou : they pick pockets. 

[P. Henry.'] What says't thou. Jack ? 

[Falstaff.] Last night I fell asleep here behind the arras, 
and had my pocket picked. 

[P. Henry.] What didst thou lose. Jack ? 

[Falstaff.] Wilt thou believe me, Hal ? three or four bonds 
01 forty pounds a-piece, and a seal ring of my grand- 
father's. 

[P. Henry.] A trifle, an eightpenny matter. 



[Hostess.] So I told him, my lord ; and I said I heard your 
grace say so : and, my lord, he speaks most vilely of 
you, like a foul-mouthed man as he is ; and he said 
he would cudgel you ; and, my lord, he said this other 
day, you owed him a thousand pound. 

[P. Henry.] Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand pound ? 
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[FaUtaff."] A million, Hal« a million : thou owest me thy 
love, and thy love is worth a million. 

[Hostess.'\ Nay, my lord, he called you Jack, and said he 
would cudgel you. 

[Falstaff.} Did I Bardolph ? 

[Bardolph.'] Why, Sir John, you know you did say so. 

[Falstaff.} Yea, if he said my ring was copper. 

[P. Henry. ^ Well, I say His copper : darest thou now he 
as good as thy word ? 

[Falstaff."] Why, Hal, thou knowst as thou art but a man, 
I dare ; but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, even as 
I fear the roaring of the lion's whelp. 

[P. Henry,'] The lion's whelp ? and why not as the lion ? 

[FiUstaff.'] The king is to be feared as the lion : dost thou 
think I'll fear thee as I fear thy father? nay, an' if I 
do, let my girdle break. 

[P. Henry,"] Oh ! if it should, defend us from the conse- 
quences! charge an honest woman with picking thy 
pocket! Why, thou impudent, embossed rascal, if 
there were anything in thy pocket but tavern- reckonings, 
and one poor pennyworth of sugar-candy to make thee 
long-winded, I am a villain : — art thou not ashamed ? 

[Falstaff'.'] Flesh is frail, Hal ; and, having more flesh than 
another man, I have therefore more frailty : it appears, 
then, that you picked my pocket : — hostess, I forgive 
thee ; — go, make ready breakfast ; look to thy servants ; 
and cherish thy guests : thou seest, I am pacified. 
There, there, I pr'y thee be gone ; so. — Now, Hal, for 
the news at court : the robbery, lad, how is that an- 
swered ? 

[P. Henry.] The money is paid back again. 

[Fcdstaff.] Oh! I do not like that paying back; 'tis a 
double labour. 

p3 
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[P. Henry,] I am friends with my father, and may db any- 
thing. ' 

[Falstaff','] Roh me the exchequer, Hal, the first thing thou 
dost. 

\P, Henry J] "lis not a time to jest and dally now : 
Baroolph, — 

Go bear this letter to Lord John of Lancaster, 
My brother J6tm ; this to my lord of Westmorland. 
I have procured thee, Jack, a charge of foot : 
Meet me to-morrow in the Temple hall 
At two o'clock, precise, i* the afternoon : 
There thou shalt know thy charge, and there receive 
Money and order for their furniture. 
The land is burning ; Percy stands on high ; 
And either they or we must lower lie. 

[fasti come:— 
[Falstaff.'] Rare words ! brave world ! — Hostess, my break- 
On, I could wish this tavern were my drum ! 

From London^ where the preparations are making for 
the immediate march of the king*s forces^ we may now, 
in imxiginaiiony transport ourselves to the camp of Hotspur, 
which, during a temporary halt on his way from the north, 
is pitched near Shrewsbury, Hotspur, fVorcester, and 
D&uglas are in consultation : Hotspur holds a letter in his 
hand, which he ha^ just been reading to the others, and 
concerning the news in which he exclaims, 

[Hotspur.] Sick now ! droop now ! this sickness doth infect 
The very life-blood of our enterprise. 
I would the state of time had first been whole ; 
His health were never better worth than now. 

[Worcester,] Your father's sickness is a maim to ub. 
It will be thought. 

By some that know not why he is away, 
That wisdom, loyalty, and sheer dislike 
Of our proceedings, keep the earl from hence. 

[Hotspur.] Nay, uncle, you do strain the ill too &r. 
I rather of his absence make this use; — 



It lends a lustre, and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to our great enterprise : 

For men must think, 

If we, without his help, can make a head 

To push against a kingdom, — with his help. 

We shall o'ertum it topsy-turvy down. — 

Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 

Sir Richard Vernon, as I think, draws near. [apauseJ] 

My cousin Vernon, welcome, on my soul ! 

[Vernon,'} Pray heaven, my news be worth a welcome, lord. 
The earl of Westmorland, sev^n thousand strong. 
Is marching hitherwards ; with him, prince John. 

[Hotspur.} No harm : what more ? 

[Vernon."] And further, I have leam'd 

The king himself in person is set forth, 
Or hitherwards intended speedily. 
With strong and mighty preparation. 

[Hotspur.} He shall be welcome too. Where is his son. 
The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
Who, with his comrades, daff'd the world aside. 
And bid it pass ? 

[Vernon.} All fumish'd, all in arms : 

All plum'd like estridges, that beat the wind ; 
Or like to eagles, having lately bath'd ; 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer \ 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
I saw young Harry, with his beaver on. 
His cuisses on his thighs, gdllantly arm'd. 
Rise from the ground like feather 'd Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat. 
As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds 
To turn and wind a £ery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

[Hotspur.} No more, no more ! worse than the sun in March 
This praise doth nourish agues. Let them come ; 
They come like sacrifices in their trim, 
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And, to the fire-ey'd maid of smoky war, 

All hot and bleeding will we ofiPer them : 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 

Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire 

To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh, 

And yet not ours. 'Would GWndower were come ! 

[ Vernon."] Of him I have worse tidings to deliver ; 
I leam'd in Worcdster, as I rode along, 
He cannot bring his powdr these fourteen days. 

At this intelligence, Worcester and Douglas speak de- 
spondingly : Hotspur interrupts their remarks by another 
question to Vernon. 

[Hotspur.'] What may the king's whole battle mount unto ? 

[Fernon.] Thirty thousand. 

[Hotspur.] Forty let it be ; 

Though Glendowdr and my father be away. 
The powers we have shall serve so great a day. 

The armies are drawing near to each other, and in 
imagination we pass over a less space than before, when 
we reach an outskirt of the king^s army on the road near 
Coventry. We are to suppose Falstaff something in 
advance of his regiment or company, and giving his direc- 
tions to Bardolph : 

[Falstaff.] Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry (fill me 
a bottle of sack) ; our soldiers shall march through ; 
but bid my lieutenant Peto meet me at the town's end : 
we must to Sutton-Col field to-night: away! — If I be 
not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a soused gurnet ; I 
will not march through Coventry with them. To speak 
the truth, I have misused the king's press ruefully. I 
press me none but such warm slaves as had as lief hear 
the devil as a drum,— good householders, contracted 
bachelors twice asked on the banns ; — and they have 
bought out their services; so that in exchange of a 
himdred and fifty soldiers I have three hundred and 
odd pounds: and now my whole charge consifits of 
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slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth ; the 
cankers of a calm world and a long peace. A mad 
fellow met me on the way, and told me I had unloaded 
all the gibbets, and pressed the dead bodies : no eye 
hath seen such scarecrows ! I'll not march through 
Coventry ¥rith them, that's flat. The villains march 
wide between the legs, as if they had fetters on : in- 
deed I had most of them out of prison. There 's but 
a shirt and a half in all our company ; and the half- 
shirt is two napkins tacked together and thrown over 
the shoulders, like a herald's coat without sleeves ; and 
the shirt, to say the truth, stolen from mine host of 
Saint Alban's, or the red-nosed innkeeper of Da'entry. 
But that 's all one ; they '11 find linen enough on every 
hedge. 

m 

At this moment^ another body of the king* s forces pass 
at some little distance ; and two of the leaders, struck ^ as 
we may suppose, by the appearance of the regiment in 
view, ride up to Falstaff: who soon recognises them, and 
continues : 

What, Hal ? How now, mad wag ? what a devil dost 
thou in Warwickshire ? My good lord of Westmorland, 
I cry you mercy : I thought your honour had already 
been at Shrewsbury. 

[Westmorland.] 'Faith, Sir John, 'tis more than time that 
I was there, and you too : but my powers are there 
already : I have waited for my lord here. The king, 
I can tell you, looks for us all. 

[FcJsta^*.] Tut, never fear me ; I am as vigilant as a cat 
to steal cream. 

[P. Henry.] I think to steal cream, indeed, Jack ; for thy 
theft has already made thee butter. But tell me. Jack, 
whose fellows are these that come afLer ? 

[Falstaff.] Mine, Hal, mine. 

[P. Henry,] I never saw such pitiful rascals. 
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[Falstaff,"] Tut, tut, food for powder, food for powder: 
they 'U fill a pit u well as better : tueh, man, — ^mortal 
men, nioital men ! 

[ Westmorland,] Ay, but. Sir John, methinks they are ex- 
ceeding poor and bare. 

[Falstc^.] 'Faith, for their poverty, my lord Westrnwland, 
I know not where they had that ; and for their bare- 
ness — I am sure they never had that of me. But is 
the king encamped ? 

[JVestnwrland ,"] He is, Sir John; I fear we shall stay too 
long. Fare you well. 

[P. Henry.] Jsick, farewell. — [a pause.] 

[Falstaff.] Fare well ! that will I when I can : — and truly, 
The latter end of a fray, and the beginning of a feast. 
Suits, that, a dull fighter, and this^ a keen guest. 

A short interval must he supposed^ in order that the 
hinges forces may all arrive in the camp near Shrewsbury, 
We are to imagine the exterior of the royal tent on the 
morning of the battle. The king is in the space before the 
tentt surrounded by those who are to command under him, 
including Prince Henry^ Prince John^ Lord Westmor- 
land J Sir Walter Blunt ^ and Sir John Falstaff, The first 
speakers are the king and the prince : 

[K, Henry!] How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon woody hill ! The day looks pale 
At his distempdrature. 

[P. Henry!] The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes ; 
And, by his hollow whistling in tne leaves. 
Foretells a tempest and a blustdring day. 

[K, Henry,] Then with the losers let it sympathize ; 
For nothing can seem foul to those that win. 

A trumpet sounds a parley : the earl of Worcester and 
Sir Richard. Vernon enter with a flag of truce : the king 
fixes his eye on Worcester ^ and continues : 
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How now, my lord of Worcester? 'tis not well 
That you and I should meet upm such terms 
As now we meet : you have deceiy'd our trust. 
And made us doff omr easy robes of peace, 
To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel : 
This is not well, my lord, — this is not well. 
What say you to 't ? Will you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all abhorred war, 
And move in that obedient orb again. 
Where you did give a fair and natural light? 

[fForcesterJ] Hear me, my liege : — 

For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag end of my life 
With quiet hours ; for, I do protest, 
/ have not sought the day of this dislike. 

[K. Henry.] You have not sought it, sir ! how comes it, then ? 

[Worcester,'] It pleas'd your majesty to turn your looks 
Of favour from myself and all our house ; 
And yet I must remember you, my lord. 
We were the first and dearest of your friends. 
For you, my staff of office did I break 
In Richard's time, and posted day and night 
To meet you on your way, and lass your hand, 
When yet you were, in place and in account. 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I. 
It was myself, my brother, and his son. 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. 
Grown by our feeding to so great a bulk. 
We were enforc'd, for safety's sake, to fly 
Out of your sight, and raise this present head. 
By unkind usage, dangerous countenance. 
And violation of all faith and truth 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 

[K. Henry.] Such are the things indeed you have proclaim'd 
At market crosses, so to give a colour 
To your rebellion, that may please the eye 
Of those who rub the elbow at the news 
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Of burly-burly innovation. 
And never yet did insurrection want 
His moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pell-mell havoc and confusion. 

Prince Henry cornea forward^ and addresses West- 
morland : 

[P. Henry '^ In both our armies there is many' a soul 
Shall dearly pay thd encounter of our hosts. 
If once they join in trial. Tell your nephew, 
The prince of Wales doth join with all Uie world 
In praise of Harry Percy : by my hopes, — 
(The present enterprise set from his head, — ) 
I do not think a braver gentleman, 
More daring, bold, and valiant, is alive. 
To grace our laggard age with noble deeds. 
For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 
I have a truant been to chivalrv : 
And so I hear he doth account me too : 
Yet this before my father's majesty, — 
I am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation ; 
And will, to save the blood on either side, 
Try fortune with him in a single fight. 

[K, Henry,] And, prince of Wales, so dare we venture thee. 
But that considerations infinite 
Do make against it. No, good Worcester, no ; 
We love our people well ; even those we love 
That are misled upon your cousin's part. 
And offer grace But if they will not yield. 
Rebuke and dread correction wait upon us. 
And they shall do their office. So, be gone ; 
We will not now be troubled with reply — 
Hence every leader to his charge assign'd ! 
For, on their answer, we will set on them, 
And heavdn befriend us, as our cause is just ! 

As the several parties are moving to their posts^ Falstqff 
says to the prince ^ " i would it were bed-time Holy and 
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cUl well ;" to which the prince answers^ " Thou owest 
heaven a death, ^* and passes on, Falstaffl being left 
alone, contintLes his reflections : 

[FalstaffJi Owe heaven a death ? Ay, but 'tis not due yet, 
and I should be loath to pay him before his day. What 
need I be so forward with him that calls not on me ? 
Well, 'tis no matter : honour sets me on. Yea, but 
how if honour set me off when I come on ? Can 
honour set a leg ? No. Or an arm ? No. Or take 
away the grief of a wound ? No. Honour hath no 
skill in surgery then? No. What is honour? A 
word. What is that word honour ? Air. Who hath 
it? He that died o' Wednesday. Doth he feel it? 
No. Doth he hear it? No. Is it insensible then? 
Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the living ? 
No, — detraction will not suffer it : — therefore I '11 none 
of it. Honour is a mere 'scutcheon; and so ends 
my catechism. 

The king's offer of pardon is suspected ; a defiance is 
returned; and the battle begins. Something removed from 
the thickest of the fight, two warriors, who have watched 
each other'' s acts, come front tb front. Ready in posture 
to attack or to defend, they address each other before they 
proceed to use their swords ; 

[Hotspur.] If I mistake not, thou art Harry Monmouth. 

[P. Henry,"] Thou speakst as if I would deny my name. 

[Hotspur,] My name is Harry Percy. 

[P. Henry,] Then I see 

A very valiant rebel of that name. 

I am the prince of Wales : and think not, Percy, 

To share with me in glory any more : 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere ; 

Nor can one England brook a double reign 

Of Harry Percy, and the prince of Wales. 

[Hotspur.] Nor shall it, Harry ; for the hour is come 
To end the one of us : and would to heaven, 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine ! 
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[P. Henry.'] I 'U make it greater ere I part from thee ; 
And all the budding honours on thy crest 
I 'U crop, to make a garland for my head. 

[Hotspur,"] I can no longer brook thy vanities. 

It requires a vivid imagination to conceive the combat 
thaifolUnos : — with our own eyes of sense^ we cannot see 
itf but we may look with those of Falstoff^ who at this 
instant enters j declaring " Here is no hoy's flay : — Well 
said, Hal / to it, Hal ! to it, Hal r But Falstaff has 
little time to watch the battle of others : an opponent enters 
who forces him to look to himself This is Douglas, who 
had sought the king in all parts of the field, and had slain 
several that wore the royal armour. Still in pursuit of 
the same object, he attacks Falstaff ordy because he stands 
in his way. The fat knight falls as -with a mortal wound, 
and the eager Scot passes on to higher game. Meanwhile 
the combat is continued between Hotspur and the prince : 
at length Hotspur is wounded, the life-blood flows, his 
sword drops, and from the earth he speaks to the prince, 
who stands over him : 

[Hotspur.] Harry, thou hast robb'd me of my youth : 
1 better brook the loss of brittle life. 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me ; 
They wound my thoughts worse than thy sword my 
Oh, I could prophesy, [flesh : — 

But that the earthy and cold hapd of death 
Lies on my tongue : — No, Percy, thou art dust. 
And food for « , 

[P. Henry.] For worms, brave Percy : Fare thee well, great 
Ill-weav'd ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. This earth, that bears thee dead. 
Bears not alive so brave a gentleman. 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven ! 
This day's defeat sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember' d in thine epitaph. [a pause.] 
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What, old acquaintance ! Could not all this flesh 

Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell ! 

I could have better spar'd a better man. 

Oh, I should have a heavy miss of thee. 

If I were much in love with vanity ! 

Death hath not struck so fat a deer to day. — 

£mbowell'd will I see thee by and by : 

Till then, in blood by noble Percy lie. 

We are noWj in imagination^ spectators of the bloody fields 
tnth nothing apparently in vieWj — now that the prince is 
for a mcment gone^ — but the bodies of the slain» But 
look aUenUvely^ and you will see some signs of life in the 
mass before you* By degrees^ the signs are more evident ; 
and at length a figure thai you cannot mistake for a ghost, 
stands erect before you, ana speaks : 

[FalstaffJ] Embowelled ! — if thou embowel me to-day, I '11 
give thee leave to powder me, and eat me too, to-morrow. 
'Sblood ! 'twas time to counterfeit, or that hot terma- 
gant Scot had paid me scot and lot too. Counterfeit ? 
I he ; I am no counterfeit : To die is to be counterfeit; 
for he is but the counterfeit of a man who hath not the 
life of a man ; but to counterfeit dying, when a man 
thereby Lveth, is to be no counterfeit, but the true and 
perfect image of life indeed. The better part of valour 
is discretion ; in the which better part I have saved my 
life. — I am afraid of this gunpowder Percy though he 
be dead : — how if he should counterfeit and rise too ? 
I am afraid he would prove the better counterfeit : 
therefore 1 11 make him sure ; yea, and I '11 swear I 
killed him. Why may he not rise as well as I? 
Nothing confutes me but eyes, and nobody sees me. 
Therefore, sirra h 

His soliloquy is interrupted by the return of prince 
Henry ^ who brings with him John of Lancaster^ with 
whom the elder prince is in conversation : 

[P. Hen,] Come, brother John, full bravely hast thou flesh'd 
Thy maiden sword. 
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[P. John."] But soft ! whom have we her« ? 
Did you not tell me this fat man was dead ? 

[P. Henry,] I did indeed ; I saw him dead and bleeding 
Upon the ground. — 
Art thou alive ? or is it fantasy 
That plays upon our eye-sight ? 'Prythee, speak. 
We will not trust oiur eyes without our ears : 
Thou art not what thou seem'st. 

[Falstiiff^.'] No, that *s certain ; I 'm not a double man , 
but if not Falstaff, then am I a Jack : There is Percy ; 
an your father give me honour, so ; if not, let him kill 
the next Percy himself. I look to be either earl or 
duke, I can tell you. 

[P. Henry. "] Why Percy I killed myself, and saw thee dead. 

[Falstaff,] Didst thou? Oh how this world is given to 
lymg ! I grant you I was down, and out of breath ; and 
so was he : but we both rose at an instant, and fought 
a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. If I may be believed, 
80 ; if not, let them that should reward valour, bear the 
sin on their own heads. 

[P. John,] This is the strangest tale that e'er I heard. 

[P. Henry,] This is the strangest fellow, brother John. — 
Come, bear the body nobly to the king : 
For my part, if a lie may do you grace, 
I '11 gild it with the happiest terms I have. 
The trumpet sounds retreat, the day is ours : 
Come, let us to the highest of the field. 
And see what friends are living, who are dead. 

We follow the princes, and find the king surrounded by 
many of his own party, and by some of those he had con- 
tended against, who are now prisoners : among the latter 
are Worcester and Vernon : the king speaks : 

[K, Henry,] Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke. — 
111 spi^rited Worcester, did we not send grace. 
Pardon, and terms of love, to all of you f 
Bear Worcester to the death, and Vernon too : 
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Other offenders we will pause upon. 

And now remains, that we divide our power : 

You, son John, and my Cousin Westmorland, 

Towa'rd York shall bend you ; for the prelate Scroop, 

And lord Northumberland, are still in arms. * 

Myself, and you, son Harry, will to Wales, 

To fight with GWndo'wer and the earl of March. 

Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway. 

Meeting the check of such another day : 

And since this busi'ness thus far fair is done, 

Let us not leave till all our own be won. 



The coktinuancb op civil agitations subssqubmt to the bat- 
tle OP Shrbwsbijrt, indicated by scenes imagined to 

OCCUR NEAR the OPPOSITE EXTREHITIEB OP THE KINGDOM, 

AT WaRK WORTH, THE CASTLB OP THE PeROIBS IN NORTHUM- 
berland, ^ano at the royal palacb in london. 

Historical Memoranda. 

When the civil war was ready to break out, Northumberland v^as 
seized with sickness at Berwick, which by some was thought to be 
simulated. Recovering from his sickness, he was on his way to join 
his son, when he heard of the battle of Shrewsbury* After that event 
his conduct was yacillating. He pretended to the king that he had 
had no other intention in arming than to mediate between the parties ; 
and the king thought proper to accept his apology. In the mean 
time, the rebellion proceeded, the parties in it still relying on the as- 
sistance of Northumberland. The chief of these parties were the earl 
of Nottingham, who was son of the duke of Norfolk, and the Arch- 
bishop of York^ whose brother, the earl of Wiltshire, Henry, while 
only duke of Lancaster, had beheaded at Bristol. There was a lord 
Bardolf of the disafiPected party ; and it was with him that Northum- 
berland subsequently fled into Scotland. 

- We are to imagine an inner gate of the castle of TFark- 
worth. Lord Bardolf calls to the porter ^ gives his namcy 
and desires it may he signified to the earl. The porter 
refers him to the orchard^ where the earl is walking ; hut 
before lord Bardblf has time to go thither, the earl comes 
fr&ni his wcUky and speaks : 
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{North.] What news, my lord Bard^lf ? each minute now 
Should be the father of some stratagem. 
The times are wild : contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly' hath broken loose. 
And bears down all before him. 

[L. Bardolf.] Noble earl, 

I bring you certain news from Shrewsbury. 

[Northumberland.l Grood, an heaven will ! 

[L. Bardolf J] As good as heart can wish : 

The king is almost wounded to the death ; 

And in the fortune of my lord your son. 

Prince Harry slain outright : the Blunts are both 

Kill'd by the hand of Douglas : young prince John, 

And Westmorland, and Stafford, fled the field ; 

And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the hulk Sir John, 

Is priso'ner to your son : Ob, such a day. 

So fought, so follow'd, and so fairly won. 

Came not, till now, to dignify the times 

Since Csesar's conquests. 

[Northumberland,'] How is this deriv'd ? 

Saw you the field ? Came you from Shrewibury ? 

[Li Bardolf,] I spoke with one, my lord, who said be came. 
And freely render'd me this news for true. 

[North.] Here comes my servant Travers, whom I sent 
On Tuesday last to listen after news. 

[L. Bardolf] My lord, 1 over-rode him on the way. 
And he is fumish'd with no certainties 
More than he haply may retail from me. 

[Northumberland.] Well, we shall hear : 

Now, Travers, what good tidings come with you ? 

[Travers.] My lord, Sir John Umfrevile turned me back 
With joyful tidings, and, being better hors'd. 
Outrode me. After him came spurring hard, 
A gentleman almost forespent with speed. 
That stopp'd by me to breathe his bloodied horse. 
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He ask'd the way to Chester, and of him 
I did demand what news from Shrewshury. 
He told me that rebellion had bad luck, 
And that young Harry Percy's spur was cold. 
With that he gave his able horse the head, 
And seem'd in running to devour the way, 
Staying no longer question. 

[NorthumberlandJ] Ha! 

Said he young Harry Percy's spur was cold? 
Said he rebellion had bad luck ? 

[L Bardolf.] My lord, 

I '11 tell you what, your son has got the day, 
Or, by mine honour, for a silken point 
I '11 give my barony : — never talk of it. 

[North, "] Why should the gentleman that rode by Travers 
Give then such instances of loss ? 

[L Bardolf.'] Tut, he ? 

He was some hilding fellow, that had stolen 

The horse he rode on, and, upon my life. 

Spoke at a venture. — Look, here comes more news. 

[North.} Yea, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf, 
Foretels the nature of a tragic volume : — 
Say, Morton, didst thou come from Shrewsbury ? 

[Morton."} I ran from Shrewsbury, my noble lord. 
Where hateful death put on his ugliest mask 
To fright our party. 

[North.} How doth my son,— and brother ? 

Thou tremblest, and the whiteness of thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless. 
So dull, so dead inlook, so woe-begone. 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night. 
And would have told him half his Troy was bum'd. 
But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue. 
And I my Percy's death, ere thou report'st it 
Yet speak, Morton, 
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Tell thou thy earl his divination lies. 

And I will take it as a sweet disgrace, 

And make thee rich for doing me such wrong. 

Thou shak'st thy head, and hold'st it sin or fear 

To speak a truth : — if he is slain, say so ; 

The tongue offends not that reports his death. 

{Morton,"] Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after like a sullen bell. 
Remembered tolhng a departed friend. 

Lord Bardolf interrupts the speaker by asserting that 
he cannot believe young Percy is dead : Morton continues : 

I a*m sorry I must force you to believe 

That which I would to heaven I had not seen. 

But these mine eyes witness'd, in bloody state, 

The never-daunted Percy on the earth. 

From whence, with life, he never more sprung up. 

His death once known, took courage from his troops. 

Douglas is living, and, I trust your brother. 

But the .... sum of all, my lord, is this, — 

The king hath won, and hath sent out a power. 

Under the conduct of young Lancaster, 

And Westmorland, to meet you : this is all. 

[North.'] In poison there is physic ; and these news. 
That would have made me sick had I been well. 
Have in some measure made me well, being sick 
Hence, therefore, with this crutch ! 
A scaly gauntlet now with ribs of steel 
Must glove this hand : and hence, thou sickly quoif ! 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head 
That princes, flesh'd with conquest, aim to hit. 
Now bind my brows with iron ; and approach 
The rugged'st hour that time and spite dare bring ! 
Let heaven kiss earth ; and let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confin'd ; let order die : 
And let this world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act ; 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
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Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart bemg set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end. 
And darkness be the burier of the dead ! 

The other two persons endeavour to calm and soothe the 
earl : Lord Bardolf first speaks : 

[L. Bar,^ Sweet earl, divorce not wisdom from your honour ; 
We all, that are engaged to this loss, 
Knew that we ventur'd on such dangdrous seas, 
That if we wrought out life, 'twas ten to one : 
And yet we ventur'd : — for the gain propos'd 
Chok'd the respect of likely peril fear'd : 
And since we are o'erset, venture again. 
Come, we will all put forth, body and goods. 

[MorUm."} Tis more than time ; and, my most noble lord, 
1 hear for certain, and do speak the truth, 
Thc5 archbishop of York is up 
With well-appointed powers : he is a man 
That with a double surety binds his followers. 
My lord, your son had nothing but the bodies, 
The shadows, and the shows of men, to fight : 
For that same word rebellion did divide 
Their souls away from them ; but now the bishop 
Turns insurrection to religion : 
Suppos'd sincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He *s follow'd both with body and with soul : 
He sanctifies rebellion with the blood 
Of fair king Richard scoop'd from Pomfret stones ; 
Derives from heaven his quarrel and his cause ; 
And more and less do flock to follow him. 

[Northumb,'] I knew of this before ; but, to speak truth. 
The present grief had wip'd it from my mind. 
Go in with me, and counsel every one 
The aptest way for safety and revenge. 
Get posts and letters, and make friends with speed : 
Never so few, and never yet more need. 

From Warkworthj it will not be difficulty notwithstand- 
ing the distance^ to transport ourselves in imxiginaiion to 
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the palace in London. The scenes must not be supposed 
quite contemporaneous^ but distant also by a little interval 
of time. Kmg Henry ^ in his night-gown^ is speaking to 
a page : 

IK, Henry,} Go, call the earla of Surry and of Warwick ; 
But ere they come, bid them o'er-read these lettere9 
And well cousider of them : make good speed, — 
How many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! — Sleep, gentle Sleep, 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh mine eyelids down. 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber. 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great. 
Under the canopies of costly state. 
And luird with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
O thou dull god ! why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, — and leav^st the kingly couch 
A watch-case at a common *larum-bell ? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the lAiip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, — 
And in the visitation of the winds. 
That tftke the ruffian billows by the top. 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamours in the shppery clouds, 
That, with the huily, death itself awakes, — 
Canst thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea- boy in an hour so rude — 
And in the calmest and the stillest night. 
With all apphances and means to bout. 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy lowly clown ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Here the two earlsj sent for by the king^ enter : War* 
wick is the one who speaks, 

[Warwick,"} Many good morrows to your majesty ! 
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[K. Henry."} Is it good morrow, lords ? 

[fVarwick,'] Tis one o'clock, and past. 

[K, Henry,'] Why, then, good morrow to you all, my lords ! 
Have you o'er-read the letters that I sent you r 

[Warwick,'] We have, my li^e. 

[K, Henry.] Then you perceive the body of our kingdom 
How foul it is ; what rank diseases grow. 
And with what danger, near the heart of it 

[fFanmek,] It is but as a body new-distemper'd, 
Which to its former health may be restor'd 
With good advice and little medicine : 
My lord Northumberland will soon be cool'd. 

[K. Henry.] Oh heavdn ! if one might read the book of fate, 
And see how chances mock, and changes fill 
The cup of life, 

The happiest youth, viewing his progress through. 
His perils past, his crosses yet to come. 
Would shut the book, and sit him down, and die. 
It is not ten years gone. 

Since Richard and Northumberland were friends ; 
Did feast together ; and, in two years after. 
Were they at wars. It is not six years since. 
This Percy was the man nearest my soul. 
Who, like a brother, toil'd in my affairs ; 
Yea, and for my sake, e'en to the eyes of Richard, 
Gave bim defiance. Which of you was by, 
When Richard, with his eyes brimful of tears. 
Did speak these words, now prov'd a prophecy? — 
" Northumberland, thou ladder by the which 

" My cousin Bolingbroke ascends my throne" 

(Though then, heavdn knows, I had no such intent)— 
**The time shall come," — (thus did he follow it,) — 
^ The time will come that foul sin, gathering head, 
" Shall break into corruption ;" — so went on 
Foretelling our condition at this time, 
And the division of our amity. 

g2 
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[ Warvnck.'] A man may prophesy, my gracious liege. 
With a near aim of the main chance of things 
From seeds and weak beginnings : and king Richard 
Might guess Northumberland, then false to him. 
Would, of that seed, grow to a greater fiilseness. 
That should not find a ground to root upon, 
Except on you. 

[K.Henry,'] Are these things then necessities ? 
Then let us meet them like necessities. 
They say the bishop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thousand strong. 

[fVarwick.'] It cannot be, my lord. 

Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo. 
The numbers of the fear'd. Please it your grace 
To go to bed ; — Upon my life, my lord. 
Your powe^r shall bring this prize in easily : 
Your majesty hath been this fortnight ill. 
And these unseason'd hours perforce must add 
Unto your sickness. 

{K, Henry.'] I will take your counsel : 

And, were these inward wars once out of hand. 
We would, dear lords, unto the holy land. 



ThB LETTIMO OV B0LDIRR8 FOB OPPOSIlfO TBB INSURRECTIONS IN THB 

North ; the character of chief justice Gascoiqne ; and 

THE STRATAGEM BT WHICH THE ArCHBISHOP OF YoRX AMD HIS 
IMHEDIATB ASSOCIATES WERE ENTRAPPED; INDICATED BY IMA- 
GINARY SCENES IN THB STRKETS OF LoNDON ; AT THB HOUSE OF 

JUSTICE Shallow, in Gloucestbrshirb ; and at Gaultrxe 
FOREST, IN Yorkshire. 

Historical Memoranda. 

Falstaff, though a fictiou of the poet, may be esteemed the his- 
torical representative of a class of men that Uved in and beyond the 
times now before us ; men who were gentlemen in rank, and soldiers 
by profession, but without any revenue in times of peace, and there- 
fore dependent on unsettled times for such gain as they could make. 
This did not consiMt only in the booty they took, but m the manner 
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in which they uied the king's press, which would naturally be inp 
trusted to qualified vacant hands in cases of emergency. Ail Eng- 
land was at this time divided into what were called knights' fees 
(above 60,000 in number), and each fee or tenure was bound to 
certain supplies of men and arms, which were furnished at the call 
of authorised persons ; and it ia worthy of remark, that, just about 
the time now before us (5 Hen. IV.), was settled in Parliament tiie 
form of the king^s commission of array ; which was a power dele- 

Sted to certain officers to muster and array the inhabitants of every 
itrict. These, in ordinary times, could not be taken out of their 
county ; but in the case of rebellion or invasion, a portion at least of 
them could be led to any part of the country where they were needed. 
In the sixth year of the king's reign (1405), two years after the battle 
of Shrewsbury, the earl of Nottingham (Mowbray, son of the duke 
of Norfolk), and Scroop, the Archbishop of York, being at Shipton, 
near Tork, with a larger army than Westmorland, the king's general, 
then had in those parts, were subdued and taken through their own 
simplicity, which led them, on promises that all they asked should 
be granted, to dismiss their army. They were both of them executed. 
Other persons of condition, as Lord Falconbei^, Sir Ralph Hastings, 
and Sir John Col vile, were likewise taken ; but they do not seem to 
have met with the same fate. 

fFe are to imagine one of the streets in old London, Sir 
John Falstaff is moving along it^ followed by a hoy 
dressed as a pagey and carrying his master^s sword and 
buckler : Falstaff' turns round to see that the boy keeps 
up with him^ and speaks : 

[Falstaff.'] I do here walk before thee like a sow that hath 
overwhelmed all her litter but one. If the prince 
have put thee into my service for any other reason than 
to set me off, why, then I have no judgement. Thou 
mandrake! thou art fitter to be worn in my cap 
than to wait at my heels. What said master 
Dommelton about the satin for my short cloak, and my 
slops ? 

[Page.l He said, sir, you should procure bim better assur- 
ance than Bardolph : he would not take his bond and 
yours ; he liked not the security. 

[Falstc^ Let him be hanged for a glutton ! a rascally 
yea-forsooth knave, to keep a gentleman in expectation 
and then stand upon security ! I had as lief they 
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would put ratsbane in my mouth as o&r to stop it 
with security! where 's Bardolph? 

[Page,] He 's gone to Smithfield to buy your worship a 
horse : Oh, sir, and here comes the nobleman that 
committed the prince for striking him about Bar- 
dolph. 

[Falstaffl'] Keep close, boy, keep close ; 1 11 not see him. 

The Lord Chief Justice^ with two of his apparitors, here 
passes along the street ; he turns to one of them, and 
speaks : 

[Ch. Just,] What 's he that goes there? 

[Apparitor,] Falstaff, an *t please your lordship. 

[Ch. Justice.] He that was in question for the robbery ? Gall 
him back. 

[Apparitor,] Sir John Falstaff ! Sir John ! Sir John ! 

[Falstaff.] Boy, tell him I am deaf. 

[Page,] You must speak louder, sir; my master 's deaf. 

[Apparitor,] Sir John FalstafF! Sir John Falstaff ! 

[Ch. Justice.] Go, pluck him by the sleeve ; I must speak 
with him. 

[Apparitor,] Sir John, my lord would speak with you. 

[Falstaff^.] What, a young knave and beg ! Are there not 
wars? Is there not employment? 

[Apparitor,] You mistake me. Sir. 

[Falstaff.] Mistake you ! Why, did I say you were an 
honest man ? 

[Apparitor.] Sir, here is my lord, who would speak with you. 

[Ch. Justice.] Sir John Falstaff, a word with you. 

[Falstaff.] My good lord! heaven give your lordship good 
time of day. I am glad to see your lordship abroad : 
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I heard say your lordship was sick : I hope your lord- 
ship goes abroad by advice. Your lordships though 
not clean past your youth, hatli yet some smack of age 
in you, — some relish of the saltness of time ; and I 
humbly beseech your lordship to have a reverend care 
of your health. 

[Ch. Justice.'] Sir John, I sent for you before your last 
expedition to Shrewsbury. 

[Falstaj^ An 't please your lordship, I hear his majesty 
is returned with some discomfort from Wales. 

[Ch, Justice.'] I talk not of his majesty : — you would not 
come when I sent for you. 

[FalstaffT] And I hear, moreover, that his highness is fallen 
into that same abominable apoplexy — 

[Ch. Justice.] Well, heaven mend him! but— 

[Falstaff.'i Which, as I take it, is a kind of lethargy, an *t 
please your lordship 

[Ch, Justice."] Sir John, I woul d 



[FalstaffL'] A sort of sleeping in the blood, — a tingling—* 

[Ch. Justice.] I say I would speak with you ; and 

[FcUstafff^.] It hath its origin from grief, from study, and 
perturbation of the brain; I have read the cause of 
the effects in Gralen. 

[Ch, Justice.] Sir Johii, Sir Jobn, I would speak with you. 
I sent for you when there were matters against you 
for your life. 

[Falstaff.] Ay, my lord ; and as I was then advised by my 
learned counsel in the law, I did not come. 

[CA. Justice] Well, the truth is. Sir John, you live in 
great infamy. 

[FaUtaff] He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in 
less. 
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[Ch. Justice,} Your means are very slender, and yonr 
waste is great. 

[Falstaffi] I would it were otherwise, my lord; I would 
my means were greater, and my waist slenderer. 

[Ch, JtLstice.} You have misled the youthful prince. 

[Falstaff,'] Misled the prince ! the young prince has misled 
me. You that are old, my lord, consider not the 
capacities of us that are young ; you do measure the 
heat of our livers by the bitterness of your galls. And 
we are not the less wags, my lord, because we are a 
little advanced in youth. 

[CA. Justice,"] Do you set your name in the scroll of youth, 
that are written down old with all the characters of 
age ? Have you not a moist eye ? a dry hand ? a yel- 
low cheek ? a white beard ? a decreasing leg P an in- 
creasing belly ? Is not your voice broken ? your wind 
short ? your chin double ? your wit single ? and every 
part about you blasted with antiquity ? — and will you 
yet call yourself young ? fie, fie, fie. Sir John ! 

[Falstaff^.] My lord, I was bom about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, with a white head, and something a 
round belly. For my voice, I have lost it with holla- 
ing and singing of anthems. To prove my youth 
further, I will not : the truth is, I am old only in judge- 
ment and understanding ; and he that will caper with 
me for a thousand marks, let him lend me the money, 
and have at him ! For the box of the ear that the 
prince gave you, — ^he gave it like a rude prince, and 
you took it like a sensible lord. I have checked him 
for it, and the young lion repents : marry, not in ashes 
and sackcloth, but in new silk and old sack. 

[Ch, Justice.l Well, heaven send the prince a better com- 
panion ! 

[Fcdsiaff^.'] Heaven send the companion a better prince! I 
cannot rid my hands of him. 
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[€h. Justice,"] Well, the king seven you and prince Harry^ 
I hear you are going with Lord John of Lancaster, 
against the archbishop and the earl of Northumber- 
land: be honest, be honest; and heaven bless your 
eipedition I 

[Fcdstaff.l Will your lordship lend me a thousand pounds 
to furnish me forth ? 

[Ck, Justice."] Not a penny — not a penny : fare you well : 
commend me to my cousin Westmorland. [a pause.] 

[FcUstaff.] Not a penny ? a man can no more separate age 
and covetousness, than young limbs and luxury. — 
Boy! 

[Page.] Sir. 

[Faistaff'.] What money is in my purse, boy ? 
[Page,] Seven groats and two pence* 

[Fdstaff.] I can get no remedy against this consumption 
of the purse : borrowing only lingers and lingers, but 
the disease is incurable. — Go, bear this letter to my 
lord of Lancaster ; this, to the prince ; and this, to old 
mistress Ursula, whom I have weekly sworn to marry 
since I perceived the first white hair on my chin ; — 
about it ! you' know where to find me. A plague of 
this gout! it plays the rogue with my great toe. It 
is no matter if I do halt; I have the wars for my 
colour, and my pension shall seem reasonable : a good 
wit will make use of anything ; and I will turn dis- 
eases to commodity. 

It will be understood^ from what vrecedes^ that Fal- 
skiff has his commission to proceed to tne north ; hut he is 
not yet ** furnished forth^ and he wants mxmey for the 
purpose : it is in search of this thai he is still in London, 
If we imagine the preceding scene to have occurred early 
in the morning while the judge was on the way to his 
court, we may imagine the following to take place toward 
dinner-time of the same day : — we have still before us a 

G 3 
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street in London; the hostess of the Boards-head has en- 
ffoged two officers^ Fang and Snarej, to arrest Falstaff^ 
and she is talhing to them as they pass along the way by 
which he is expected to come, 

[Hostess. 1 Grood master Fang, hold him sure ; good master 
Snare, let him not 'scape. He comes continuantly to 
Pye-comer to huy a saddle; and he's indited to 
dinner to the Luhber's head in Lumbart Street, to 
master Smooth's, the silkman. I pray you, since my 
exion is entered, and my case so openly known to the 
world, let him be brought to his account. A hundred 
mark is a long loan for a poor lone woman to bear ; 
and I have borne, and borne, and borne ; and been 
fubbed off and fiibbed off from this day to that day, 
that it is a shame to be thought on. There is no 
honesty in such dealing : — Yonder he comes ; and that 
arrant malmsy-nose knave Bardolph with him. Do 
your offices, do your offices, master Fang and master 
Snare ; do me your offices. 

[Faistaff,] How now! whose mare's dead? What 'a the 
matter ? 

\Fang!\ Sir John, I arrest you at the suit of mistress 
Quickly. 

\Falstaff,'\ Away, varlets! draw, Bardolph! — cut me off 
the villain's head ; throw the slut into the channel. 

[Hostess,'] Throw me into the channel ! murder I murder ! 
O thou honeysuckle villain! wilt thou kill heaven's 
officers, and the king's ? — thou wilt, wilt thou ? thou 
wilt, wilt thou? do, thou rogue; do, thou hemp- 
seed! 

l^FtUstaff.l AwtLjy you scullion, you rampallian, you fiistila- 
rian ! — away ! 

The Lord Chief Justice ^ in returning from his courtt 
passes by in the midst of the brawl, and speaks : 

[Ch, JusUce,] What 's the matter P keep the peace^ here ! 
ho! 
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[Hostess.} Good my lord, be good to me, I beseech you. 

[here? 

[Ch, JtLstice,'] How now, Sir John, what, are you brawling 

Doth this become your place, your time, your business ? 

You should have been well on your way to York : 

Stand from him, fellow ; wherefore hang'st thou on him ? 

[Hostess.'] O my most worshipful lord, an't please your 
grace, I am a poor widow of Eastcheap, and he is 
arrested at my suit. 

[Ch, Jtistice.'] For what sum ? 

[Hostess.] It 's more than for some, my lord — it's for all — 
all I have ; he hath eaten me out of house and home — 
he hath put all my substance into that fat belly of his. 

[Ch. Justice.] How comes this. Sir John ? — fie ! — ^what 
man of good temper would endure this tempest of ex- 
clamation ? Art not ashamed to enforce a poor woman 
to BO rough a course to come by her own ? 

[Falstaff-] What is the gross sum that I owe thee ? 

[Hostess.] Marry, if thou wert an honest man, thyself, and 
the money too. Thou didst swear to me, on a gilt- 
goblet, sitting in my dolphin chamber at the round 
table by a Bea-*coal fire, on Wednesday in Whitsun- 
week, when the prince broke thy head for likening his 
father to a singing-man of Windsor, thou didst swear 
to me then, as I was washing thy woimd, to marry me, 
and to make me my lady, thy wife. Canst thou deny 
it ? did not good-wife Keech, the butcher's wife, come 
in to borrow some vinegar, calling me gossip Quickly — 
telling us she had a good dish of prawns ; whereby 
thou didst desire to eat some ; whereby I told thee they 
were iU for a green wound : and didst thou not, when 
she was gone down stairs, desire me to be no more 
familiarity with such poor people, telUng me that ere 
long they should call me madam : and didst thou not 
kiss me, and bid me fetch thee thirty callings ? — I 
put thee to thy book oath now; deny it if thou canst. 
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[Falslaffl] My lord, this is a poor mad soul; and she says 
up aud down the town that her eldest son is like you. 
She hath been in good case, and the truth is, poverty 
hath distracted her. But for these foolish officersi I 
beseech you I may have redress against them. 

[Ch, Justice.'] Sir John, Sir John, I am well acquainted 
with your manner of wrenching the true cause the 
false way. It is not the confident brow, nor the throng 
of words that come with such more than impudent sau- 
ciness from you, can thrust me from a level consi- 
deration. You have, as it appears to me, practised 
on the easy yielding spirit of this woman, and made 
her serve you in more ways than one. 

[Hostess.'] Yea, in troth, my lord, — yea, in troth ! 

[CA. Justice.] Pr'y thee, peace ! Pay her the debt you 
owe her, and unpay your other villainy : the one you 
may do with sterling money ; the other, with current 
repentance. 

[FcUstaff.] My lord, I will not undergo this without reply. 
You call honourable boldness impudent sauciness : if 
a man will make his bow and say nothing, he is vir- 
tuous. No, my lord, my humble duty remembered, 
I will not be your suitor. I say to you, I do de- 
sire deliverance from these officers, being upon hasty 
employment in the king's affiiirs. 

[Ch. Justice.] You speak as having power to do wrong; 
but answer in the efiPect of your reputation, and satisfy 
the poor woman: there, — ^manage it between your- 
selves : — here comes one whom I must speak to : Now, 
master Grower, what news ? 

[Gower.] I have letters for you, my lord. 

The king, my lord, and Harry Prince of Wales, 
Are near at hand : the rest the letters tell. 

While the Lord Chief Justice is reading the letters^ we 
catch a word now and then of the conversation between 
Falstaffwnd the hostess : thus : 
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[Falstaff.'] As I am a gentleman, 

[Hostess.'] Nay, you said so before. 

[Falstaff^ As I am a gentleman : come, no more words 
of it. 

[Hostess.'] By this heavenly ground I tread on, I must be 
fain to pawn both my plate, and the tapestry of my 
dining-chambers . 

[Falstiiff^ Glasses, glasses are the only things for drinking; 
and for thy walls — a pretty slight drollery, or the story 
of the Prodigal in water-colours, is worth a thousand 
of these fly-bitten tapestries. Let it be ten pounds, if 
thou canst. Come, if it were not for thy humours, 
there is not a better wench in England : come, I know 
thou wast set on to this : go, wash thy face and draw 
thy action : thou wast set on to this. 

[Hostess.] 'Pr'ythee, Sir John, let it be but twenty nobles. 

[Falstaff.] Well, I 'U make other shift : let it alone, let it 
alone. 

[Hostess.] You 'U pay me all together ? 

[Falstqffl] Will I hve ? — ^there, there, I shall see you at 
supper. Bardolph, go with her. — My lordj I hope 
the news from court is good. I hope, my lord, all 's 
well. 

The Lord Chief Justice turns a deaf ear to Falstaff 
during the rest of the scene^ addressing himself almost 
wholly to Gower : 

[Ch. Justice.] Come all the forces back from Wales, good 

[Gower? 

[Gower.] No ; fifteen himdred foot, five hundred horse, 
Are marchM to join my lord of Liancaster, 
Against thd archbishop and Northumberland. 

[FcUstaff'^ Is the prince certainly come back from Wales, 
my noble lord ? 
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[Ch. Jus.] Good master Growdr, you sliall have letters of me. 
Pr'ythee come on ; you must along with me. 

l^Falstaff."] Master Grower, shall I entreat you with me to 
dinner? 

[CA. Justice,] Heed him not, good master Grower. 

[Oower.] I must wait on my lord here, I thank you, good 
Sir John. 

[Ch, Justice. ] Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you 
are to take soldiers up in the counties as you go. 

[FcUstaff'.'] Heed him not, good master Grower. Will you 
sup with me ? 

[CA. Ji4>stice.'] What foolish master taught you these man- 
ners, Sir John ? 

IFalstaff."] Hark you, master Glower, — if they become me 
not, he was a fool that taught them me. — This is the 
right fencing grace, my lord ; tap for tap, and so part 
Mr, 

[Ch. Jus.] Now the Lord lighten thee ! thou art a great fool. 

After some further delays^ including his dinner and his 
swpper^we may at length suppose Falstaffto he fairly on 
his way to the north. Among other places at which tie is 
expected to call in order to take up soldiers^ is Justice 
Shallow^s in Gloucestershire. Let usy in imagination, 
transport ourselves to this place before Falstaff^s arrived, 
and we shall find two old men, the one Justice Shallow, 
the other his cousin. Justice Silence, in conversation : the 
latter has just looked in, probably to concert with his 
brother justice the affair of supplying men, and Justice 
Shallow is making him welcome : 

[Shallow.] Come on, come on, come on; give me your 
hand, Sir ; give me your hand. Sir ; an early stirrer, by 
the rood '. And how do you, cousin ? 

[Silence.] Gk)od— morrow — cousin. 
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[Sudlow,"] And how doth your bed-fellow ? — and your fair 
daughter — and mine she is too — my god^daughter 
Ellen ? — By yea and nay, sir, I dare say, my young 
cousin William is become a good scholar : ^ he is at 
Oxford still, is he not ? 

[Silence. "] Indeed, — ^to my cost. 

[SkallowJ] Ay, he must to the inns of court shortly. I was 
once of Clement's Inn myself; where I think they will 
talk of mad Shallow yet. 

[Silence.'] You were called — lusty Shallow, then, cousin. 

[ShaJloiD.'] By the mass, I was called anything; and I 
would have done anything, — and roundly too. There 
was I, and little John Doit of Staffordshire, and black 
Greorge Bare, and Francis Pickbone, and Will Squele, 
a Cotswold man, — you had not four such swinge buck- 
lers in all the inns of court again. Then was Jack 
Falstafif, now Sir John, a boy, and page to Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. 

[SUence."] This Sir John, cousin, that comes hither anon 
about soldiers? 

[Shallow.'] The same Sir John, the very same. I saw him 
break Skogan's head at the court-gate, when he was a 
crack not thus high : and the very same day, I did fight 
with one Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind Gray's 
Inn. Oh, the mad days that I have spent, that I 
have spent ! — and to see how many of my old acquaint- 
ances are dead ! 

[Silence.'] We shall all follow, cousin. 

[Shallow.] Certain, 'tis certain ; very sure, very sure : death, 
as the Psalmist saith, is certain to all ; all shall die. — 
How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair ? 

[Silence.] Truly, I was not there. 

[Shallow.] Death is certain. — Is old Double of your town 
living yet ? 
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ISUenceJ] Dead, sir 7 

[Shallow.'] Dead ! ah, see, see !— he drew a good bow ; and 
dead ! — be shot a fine shoot : — John of Graunt loved 
him well, and betted much money on his head : — and 
dead : — ah ! see ! — How a score of ewes now ? 

[SHence,"] Thereafter as they be : a score of good ewes may 
be worth ten pound. 

[Shallow^ And is old Double dead ? 

[Silence."] Here come two of Sir John FalstafPs men, as I 
think. 

Shallow*s man-servanty Davy^ here shows in Bardolph 
and Faistaff^s pa^. Bardolph asks which is Justice 
Shallow : 

[Shallow!] I am Robert Shallow, sir ; a poor esquire of this 
county ; and one of the long's justices of the peace : 
what is your good pleasure with me ? 

[Bardolph."] My captain, sir, commends him to you ; my 
captain, Sir John Falstaiff; a bold gentleman and a 
most gallant leader. 

[Shatlow.] Sir, I am pleasured : I knew the knight a good 
back-sword man. And how doth the good knight ? — 
and may I ask — how doth my lady his wife? 

[Bardolph.] Pardon, sir ; a soldier is better accommodated 
than with a wife. 

[Shallow.] It is well said, i^ faith, sir; and it is well said, 
indeed, too : — " better accommodated" — good phrases 
surely are, and ever were, very commendable. Accom- 
modated ! — it comes of accommodo ; very good ; a very 
good phrase ! 

[Bardolph,] Pardon, sir ; I have heard the word. Phrase 
call you it ? By this day, I know not the phrase ; but 
I w&l maintain the word with my sword to be a 
soldier-like word, and a word of exceeding good com- 
mand. Accommodated, — ^that is, when a man is, as 
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they say, accommodated : or when a man is, — being, — 
whereby, — he may be thought to be accommodated; 
which is an excellent thing. 

[Shallow/l It is very just, sir, very just ; — ^ah ! look where 
comes good Sir John. Give me your good hand, sir, 
give me your hand. Sir John. By my troth, you look 
well, very well ; and bear your years well : welcome, 
good Sir John ! 

[Fcdstaffi} Master Robert Shallow, I am glad to see you 
well : — master Surecard, I think ? 

[Shallow.'] No, Sir John ; my cousin Silence, in commission 
with me. 

[Fcdstaff.] Grood master Silence, it well befits that you 
should be of the peace. — Fie, this is hot weather! 
Grentlemen, have you provided me here half-a-dozen 
sufficient men ? 

[Shallow.'] Marry, have we, sir. Will you sit ? will you sit ? 

[Falstiiff^.] Let me see them, I beseech you. 

[Shallow-] Where 's the roll ? where 's the roll ? where 's 
the roll ? Let me see, let me see, let me see. So, so, 
so, so. Yea, marry, sir, we have provided your num- 
ber. Let them appear as I call, Davy : — let me see ; 
where is the first? — ah, Ralph Mouldy ! let them appear 
as I call, Davy; Ralph Mouldy! where is Mouldy? 

[Mouldy.] Here, sir, an *t please you. 

[Shallow.] What think you, Sir John ? a good-limbed fel- 
low ; young, strong, and of good friends. 

[Falitaff.] Is thy name Mouldy ? 

[MoiUdy.] Yea, an't please you. 

[Falslqff'.] *Tis the more time thou wert used. 

[l^uUlow.] Ha! ha! ha! very singular good. Sir John. 
Things that are mouldy lack use : Well said. Sir John, 
very well said ! — Let them appear as I call, Davy. Let 
me see : — ^now for the next : — Simon Shadow ! Simon 
Shadow! 
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[Falstaff\] Shadow? — Shadow will serve for summer. Maik 
him :— we waat many shadows to fill up the muster- 
hook. For the next, master Shallow ? 

[Shallow.'] Let me see, let me see : Thomas Wart ! 

[Falsiaf.] Where is Wart ? Wart ! is thy name Wart ? 

[fFart.] Yea, sir. 

[Falsiaff^.'] Thou art a very ragged wart : — ^let him stand 
aside for the present : call the next, master Shallow. 

[Shallow.'] Davy, let them appear as I call : Francis Feehle ! 

[Feeble,] Here, sir. 

[Falstaff.] What trade art thou, Feehle P 

[Feeble,] A tailor, sir. 

[Falstaff,] Wilt thou make as many holes in an enemy's 
battle, as thou dost with thy needle in a coat ? 

[Feeble,] I will do my goodwill, sir; and you can have 
no more. 

[Falsta^,] Well said, courageous Feeble : prick down the 
tailor, master Shallow. 

[Feeble,] I would Wart might have gone, sir. 

[Falstaff,] I would that thou would'st mend him, and make 
him fit to go. I take him to be the leader of many 
thousands : can I put him to be a private soldier ? Let 
that suffice, most forcible Feeble. 

[Feeble.] It shall suffice, sir. 

[Falstaff.] I am bound to thee, reverend Feeble. Who is 
next? 

[Shallow.] Peter Bullcalf, of the Green ! 

[Falstaff.] Yea, marry, let us see Bullcalf. Trust me, a 
hkely fellow ! Prick me Bullcalf till he roar again. 

[Bullcalf,] Oh ! my good lord captain, — 
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[FcUst(iff\'i What, dost thou roar hefore thou art pricked? 

[Builcalf.'] Oh lord, sir, I am a diseased man. 

[Fcdstaff,] What disease hast thou ? 

[BiUlcalf.'] A cough, sir, — a cold, sir, I caught with ring- 
ing in the king's affairs on the coronation-day, sir, six 
years ago come October, sir. 

[Falstaff*.] Thou shalt go to the wars in a gown ; and I 
win take such order that thy friends shall ring for thee. 
Are here all, master Shallow ? 

[Shallow. 1 Here are two more called, Sir John : but you 
must have only four here : and so, I pray you, ^o in 
with me to dinner. 

[Falstaff,] Come, I '11 drink with you, but I cannot tarry 
dinner. I am glad to see you, in good troth, master 
Shallow. 

[ShallowJ] O, Sir John, do you remember when we lay 
all night in the windmill in Saint George's fields ? 

[FaUtcLff^*] No more of that, good master Shallow; no more 
of that. 

[ShcUlow."] Ha, cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen that 
that this laiight and I have seen. — Ha, Sir John, said 
I well? 

[Falslaff.] We have heard the chimes at midnight, master 
Shallow. 

[Shcdlow.'] That we have, that we have, that we have ; our 
watchword was, " Hem, boys ! " O, the days that we 
have seen, that we have seen ! 

fFkUe the old men are taking a glass^ and conversation 
of this kind is going on between the two who use their 
tongueSy Bardolph is engaged with the countrymen : in a 
few minutes he pulls Sir John by the sleeve, and whispers 
to him that he has three pounds to free Mouldy and Buil- 
calf Shallow, when the drinking is over, says : 
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[Shallow.'] Come, Sir Johii, which four will you have ? 

IFalstaffJ] Which would you choose for me, master 
Shallow ? 

[Shallow."] Marry — ^Mouldy, Bullcalf, Feeble, and Shadow. 

[FaUtaff.] Mouldy and Bullcalf — for you, Mouldy, stay 
at nome still — ^you are past service ; and for you. Bull- 
calf, grow till you come unto it : I will none of you. 

[Shallow.] Sir John, Sir John, you do yourself wrong — they 
are your likehest men, and I 'd have you served with 
the best. 

IFalstaff.] Win you tell me, master Shallow, how to choose 
a man ? Care I for the limbs, the stature, the bulk, 
and big assemblance of a man ? Give me the spirit, 
master Shallow. Here 's this same half-faced fdlow. 
Shadow, — give me this man ; he presents no mark to 
the enemy ; the foeman may as well level at the edge 
of a penknife : and for a retreat, how swiftly will this 
Feeble, the tailor, run off! Oh, give me the spare 
men, and spare me the great ones. These fellows will 
do well, master Shallow. Heaven keep you, master 
Silence, I will not use many words with you. Fare 
you well, gentlemen both : I thank you : I must a 
dozen miles to-night. — ^Bardolph, give the soldiers 
coats. 

[Shallow.] Sir John, heaven bless you, and prosper your 
affidrs, and send us peace ! As you return, visit my 
poor house; let our old acquaintance be renewed; 
peradventure, I will with you to court. 

[Falstaff.] I would you would, master Shallow. 

[Shallow.] Go to; I have spoken. Fare you well, fare 
you welly Sir John. 

Let us follow Sir John, as he moves from the house^ and 
listen to Jus soliloquy : 

[Falstaff.] I do see the bottom of this justice Shallow. 
Heavens ! how subject we old men are to this vice of 
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lying! This same starved justice does nothing but 
prate of the wildness of his youth, and every thhrd 
word a lie. I do remember him at Clement's Inn like 
a man made after supper of a cheese-paring : he was 
so forlorn that his dimensions to any thick sight were 
invisible, — ^the very genius of famine : you might have 
trussed him and all his apparel into an eel-skin ; the 
case of a treble hautboy was a mansion for him, a 
court; — and now is he become a 'squire, and hath 
land and beeves. Well, I will be acquainted with him, 
if I return : and it shall go hard but I will make him 
a philosopher's stone to me. If the young dace be a 
"bait for {tie old pike, I see no reason, in the law of 
nature, but I may snap at him. Let time shape, and 
there an end. 

FaUtaff being again on his way^ we will once morej vi 
imagination^ march in advance of him^ transporting our- 
selves to Gaultree forest in Yorkshire^ where we shall find 
Prijice John of Lancaster^ accompanied by Lord West- 
morland, in parley with the chiefs of the rebels : the hinges 
army is of course immediately at hand, but Fal staffs owing 
to his delays in London^ has not yet joined it : Prince 
John is the first speaker : 

[P. John,"] You a're well-encounter'd here, my cousin Mow- 
Good day to you, my gentle lord archbishop ; — [bray : 
And so to you, lord Hastings — and to all. — 
My lord of York, it better show'd with you. 
When that your flock, assembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text. 
Than now tG see you here, an iron roan, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 
Turning the word to sword, and life to death. 

[Archbishop!] My lord of Lancaster, I sent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief; 
The which have been with scorn shov'd from the court : 
On these, this hydra son of war is bom : 
Whose dangdrous eyes may well be charm'd asleep. 
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With grant of our most just and right desires : 
If not, we ready are to try our fortunes 
To the last man. 

[P. JohnJl Well ! I have read those articles. 

And like them all, and do approve them all ; 
And swear here, by the honour of my blood, 
My father's purposes have been mistaken ; 
And some about him have too lavishly 

Wrested his meaning and authority. 

My lord, these griefs shall be with speed redress'd. 

Westmorland seconds the insidious purpose of the 
prince : 

[Westmorland. 1 If this may please you, lord archbishop, 
And you, lord Mowbray, and the rest in arms, 
Discharge your powdrs unto their sevdral-counties. 
As we will ours ; and here, between the armies. 
Let us embrace ; 

That all their eyes may bear those tokens home 
Of our restored love and amity. 

[Archbishop^ I take your princely word for these redresses. 

[P. John,"] I give it you, and will maintain my word. 

[Archbishop.'] Go, gentlemen, deliver to the army 
This news of peace ; let them have pay and part : 
I know it well will please them. 

Prince John significantly delivers a like command to 
Westmorland, who proceeds as if to put it in execution : 
he aftenrards returns, and makes known to the prince, 
that the king*s army still keep the ranks till commanded 
by him to disperse : prince John answers first in an under- 
tone to Westmorland, and then addresses the archbishop : 

P. John.] Our army know their duties, cousin Westmor- 
Your drums, my lord archbishop, do announce, [land. 
The word of peace is render'd : good, my lord, 
I pray you let your trains, ere they disperse, 
March by us ; that we may peruse the men 
We should have cop'd withal. 
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[ArchbiskopJ] Go, lord Hastings, 

And ere they be dismissed, let them march by : — 
Bat see, it is too late : 

Like youthful steers, unyok'd, they take their courses 
East, west, north, south ; or, like a school broke-up. 
Each hurries towa'rd his home and resting-place. 

At this instant^ a party from the king^s army suddenly 
advance^ and surround the archbishop, Mowbray^ and 
Hastings : the archbishop exclaims ; 

Is this proceeding fair and honourable ? 

Will you thus break your faith, my lord of Lancaster ? 

[P. John,"] I pawn'd you none : 

I promised you redress of these same grievances. 

Whereof you did complain ; which, by mine honour, 

I will perform with a most Christian care. 

But for you, rebels, — ^look to taste the due 

Meet for rebellion, and such acts as yours. 

Some guard these traitors to the block of death. — 

Away with them ! [tt pau^e,"] 

Now, Falstaff, where have you been all this while ? 

When evdrything is ended, then you come : 

These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life. 

One time or other, break some gallows' back. 

[Falstaffl What, my lord, do you think me a swallow, an 
arrow, or a bullet ? I have speeded hither with the 
very extremest inch of possibility ; and, travel-tainted 
as I am, I have, in my pure and immaculate valour, 
taken Sir John Colvile of the Dale, a most furious 
knight and valorous enemy: but what of that? he 
saw me, and yielded ; that I may justly say, with 
the hooked-nosed fellow of Rome, I came, saw, con- 
quered. 

[P. John."] More from his courtesy than your deserving. 
But now despatch we towa rd the court, my lords ; 
I hear, the king my father is sore sick : 
Our news shall go before us to his majesty 
To comfort him. 
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[Falsiaff.l My lord, I beseech you, give me leave to ^ 
through Glo'stershire ; and, when you come to court, 
let me stand, my good lord, 'pray, in your good re- 
port. « 

[P. John.l Fare you well, Falstaff : I, in my condition. 
Shall better speak of you than you deserve. 

[apause.1 

[Falstaff,'] Good faith, this same sober-blooded boy doth 
not love me ; and a man cannot make him laugh ; but 
that 's no marvel, he drinks no wine. There are none 
of these demure boys that come to any proof; thin 
drink doth so over-cool their blood, and making many 
fish-meals. A good sherris-sack hath a two-fold ope- 
ration in it It ascends me into the brain ; dries me 
there all the dull and cnidy vapours that environ it ^ 
makes it apprehensive, quick, full of nimble, fiery, and 
delectable shapes, which, delivered over to the tongue, 
becomes excellent wit. The second property of your 
excellent sherris is, the warming of the blood, which, 
before cold and settled, left the liver white and pale ; 
which is the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice : 
but the sherris warms it, and makes it course from the 
inwards to the parts extreme ; mustering all the vital 
commoners and inland petty spirits to their captain, 
the heart ; who, great and puffed up with this retinue, 
doth any deed of courage. If I had a thousand sons, 
the first human principle I would teach them should be, 
to forswear thin potations, and addict themselves to 
sack. — How now, Bardolph ? 

[BardolphJ] The army is discharged all, and gone. 

[Falstaff.'] Let them go. I '11 through Glo'stershire, and 
there will I visit master Robert Shallow, Esquire. I 
have him already tempering between my finger and 
thumb, and shortly will I seal him. Come away. 
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TBMmhKKTB OF^E LATRBR YEARS OP HsiTRk IV.; THB REFORMATION 
OP THiC^ ^^ttltty^^ WaLBSj and his AOGBSSION to THB THRONE ; 
INDICATB^vRotPOSBD scenes AT THB ROTAL PALACE AT WeST- 
HZH8TBR ; AT JUSTICE ShALLOW*8 IN Glo'sTERSHIRE ; AND A 
PUBUG FLACK NEAR WESTMINSTER AbBBT. 

Historical Memoranda. ^ 

On the defeat of their party in the north, the earl of Northumbw- 
bad and Lord Bardolf fled into Scotland ; but, returning^ in 1407, thej 
weie attacked by Sir Thomas Bramham, the sheriff of Yorkshire, 
and both of them slain iu the action. Not long after this, the insur- 
rections in Wales subsided through the death of Glendower. A 
period of six years intervened, durinjr which, notwithstanding the 
uniform success that had put down all his enemies, Henry was sub- 
ject to much inquietude of mind ; and for some months before his 
death, which happened in March, 1413, he suffered from frequent 
fits, which bereaved him, for the time, of his senses. He was no 
sooner dead than the young prince called together his former com- 
panions, acquainted them with his intended reformation, exhorted 
them to imitate his example, but strictly inhibited them, till they had 
given proofs of their sincerity in this particular, from appearing any 
more iu his presence ; and he thus dismissed them with libersd 
presents. 

Henry IV. had four sons : Henry, who succeeded him ; Thomas, 
duke of Clarence; prince John of Lancaster, afterwards created 
duke of Bedford ; and prince Humphrey of Gloucester, afterwards 
created duke of Gloucester. 

We are to imagine the presence chamber in the palace 
at Westminster : the king is surrounded by the persons of 
his courts among whom are two of his sons^ ThomaSy duke 
of Clarence^ and prince Humphrey of Gloucester ; also 
the earl of Warwick, who is in the immediate audience of 
the king. The king is thus speaking : 

[K. Henry,] Now, lords, if heavdn doth give successful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no swords but what are sanctified. 
Only we want a little personal strength ; 
And pause us, till these rebels now afoot 
Come underneath the yoke of government. 
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[Warwick.'] Both which, we doubt not, but your majesty 
Shall 800U enjoy. 

[if. Henry.] Humphrey, my son of Qlo'ster, 
Where is the prince your brother ? 

[P. Hum.] I think he 'a gone to hunt, my lord, at Windsor. 

[K. Henry.] And how accompanied ? 

[P. Humphrey.] I do not know, my lord. 

[K. Hen.] la not his brother, Thoma's of Clarence, with him ? 
[P. Humphrey,] No, my good lord ; he is in presence here. 

[P. Thomas.] What would my lord and father ? 

[K. Henry.] Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence. 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas : 
Thou hast a better place in his affection 
Than all thy brothers : cherish it, my boy; 
And noble offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation after I am dead 
Between his greatness and thy other brethren : 
Therefore omit him not ; blunt not his love. 
Nor lose the good advantage of his grace, 
By seeming cold and careless of his will. 

[P. Thomas.] I shall observe him with all care and love. 

[K. Hen.] Why art thou not at Windsor with him, Thomas ? 

[P. Thomas.] He is not there to-day ; — 'he dines in London. 

[K, Henry.] And how accompanied ? 

[P. Thomas.] With Poins, and other his continual followers. 

[K. Henry.] Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds ; 
And he, the noble image of my youth. 
Is overspread with them : 

The blood weeps from my heart, when I do shape 
Thd unguarded days that you shall look upon, 
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When I am «!«eping with my ancestors. 

Could I but think he studied his companions 

And would turn evils to advantages, 

I might yet hope his reformation : 

But seldom 'tis the bee doth leave her comb 

In the dead carrion. — Seemdth some welcome friend 

Yonder approadiing. Westmorland, I think. 

[a pause."] 
[Westmorland.'] Health to my sovereign, and new happiness 
Added to that which I am to deliver ! 
Prince John your son doth kiss your highness* hand : 
Mowbray, the bishop Scrope, Hastings, and all, 
Are brought to the correction of your law. 
The manner how this action hath been gain'd, 
Here, by these letters, shall your highness know. 

[K. Henry.] O Westmorland, thou art a summer bird, 
Which, even in the haunch of winter, sings 
The lifting up of day. Hark ! here 's more news : 
What say those messengers ? 

[Westmorland.] They bring you Word 

The earl Northumberland and lord Bard61f 
Are, by the sheriff of Yorkshire, overthrown : 
To comfort you the more, there is receiv'd 
News that GWndower 's dead. 
There is not now a rebel's sword unsheath'd. 
But peace puts forth her olive everywhere. 

[me sick ? 

[K. Henry.] And wherefore should these good news make 
Will fortune never come with both hands full ? 
I should rejoice now at these happy news ; 
And now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy : — 
Oh me ! come near me ; now I am much ill. 

The king sinks down : — the princes assist him^ and cX' 
press their grief: — Warmck interposes : 

[fFarwick.] Be patient, princes ; you do know these fits 
Are with his highness very ordinary. 
Stand from him : give him air : softly ! he recovers. 

[K. Henry.] I pray you bear me hence unto the couch : 
Let there no noise be made, my gentle friends, 

h2 
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Unless some soft and favourable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 
Set me my crown upon my pillow here. 

The prince of Wales comes in at this moment and speaks: 

[P. Henry. } Who saw my brother Clarence ? 

[P. Thomas.} I am here, brother. 

[P, Henry.'] How doth the king ? 

[P. Thomas.] Exceeding ill ; 

His eye is hollow, and he changes much. 

[P. Henry.] Heard he the good news ? — ^tell it him. 

[P. Thomas.] He alter'd much upon the hearing it. 

Warwick interposes : 

[speak low: 
{ Warwick.] Not so much noise, my lords : — sweet prince, 
The king your father is dispos'd to sleep. 
We will withdraw into the other room : 
Will i't please your grace to go along with us ? 

[P. Henry.] No ; I will sit and watch here by the king. — 

[All leave the chamber but the prince.] 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 
O polish'd perturbation, golden care. 
That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night ! — sleep with it now ! 
Yet not so sound, nor half so deeply sweet. 
As he whose brow with homely biggin bound 
Snores out the watch of night. O Majesty ! 
Thou 'rt like rich armour worn in heat of day. 
That scalds with safety. — By his gates of breath, 
There lies a downy feather which stirs not : 
Did he suspire, that light, that weightless down 
Perforce would move : — my gracious lord ! my fether ! 
This sleep is sound indeed ! this is a sleep 
That, from this golden circle, hath divorc'd 
So many English kings. Thy due from me 
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Is tears ; which nature, love, and filial tenderness 

Shall pay thee plenteously : 

My due from thee is this imperial crown, 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 

Derives itself to me : — Lo ! here it sits, [strength 

Which heavdn shall guard. And put the world's whole 

Into one giant arm, it shall not force 

This lineal honour from me : — ^this, from thee. 

Will I to mine leave, as 'tis left to me. 

The prince takes the crown with him into another room : 
the king awakes and calls : on which the other princes and 
the earl of Warvnck come from the ante-chamber : prince 
Thomas speaks : 

[grace ? 
[P. Thomas.'] What would your majesty ? — how fares your 

[K. Henry, 1 Why did you leave me here alone, my lords ? 

[P. Thovnas!] We left the prince my brother here, my liege. 

Who undertook to sit and watch by you. 

[see him : 
[K. Henry. "] The prince of Wales ? — where is he ? — let me 

He is not here. P , , 

[P. ThoToas.] He came not through the chamber where we 

\K. Hen."] Where is my crown ? who took it from my pillow ? 

[P. Thomas.'} When we withdrew, my liege, we left it here. 

[K. Hen."] Then must the prince have ta'en it : seek him out. 
Is he 80 hasty that he doth suppose 
My sleep my death ? 

Find him, lord Warwick, find him, a*nd chide him hither 
This part of his conjoins with my disease. 
And helps to end me. See, sons, what you are ? 
For this do foolish over-careful fathers 
Destroy their sleep with thought, their brains with care. 
Their bones with industry ; and when we 've brought 
The honey to the hive, then, like the bees. 
We a're murder'd for our pains. 
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Now, Warwick, where is he that would not stay 
Till his friend sickness had determin'd me ? 
[Warmck.'] My lord, I found the prince in the next room, 
Washing his gentle cheeks with tears, and phing'd 
In deepest sorrow. He is coming hither. 

[K. Henry,] But wherefore did he take away the crown ? 
Lo, where he comes ! — Come hither to me, Harry : 
The rest depart, and leave us here alone. [a pause,] 

[P, Henry.] I never thought to hear you speak again. 

[K, Henry,] Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought: 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with my honours 
Before thy hour be ripe ? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself; 
And bid the merry bells ring in tbine ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead : 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 
For now a time is come to mock at form : « 

Harry the Fifth is crown'd ; — up, vanity ! 
Down, royal state ! — all ye sage counsellors hence ! 
And to the English court assemble now 
From evefry region apes of idleness ! 
Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum : 
Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance. 
Revel the night, rob^ murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways ? 
Be happy, he will trouble you ni more ; 
England will give him office, honour, might; 
For the fifth Harry from curbed licence plucka 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth in evdry innocent. 
O, my poor kingdom. 
Oh, thou wilt be a wilderness again ! 
Thou fooHsh youth ! 

Thou seek'st the greatness that will overwhelm thee* 
Stay but a little : for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling by so weak a wind. 
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That it will quickly drop ; my day is dim. 
Thou hast stolen that, which after some few houn 
Were thine without ofifence ; and, at my death, 
Thou hast seaVd up my expectation : 
Thy life did manifest thou lov'dst me not, 
And thou wilt have me die assur'd of it. 

[P. Henry."] O, pardon me, my liege ! — ^but for my tears, 
I had forestall'd this dear and deep rebuke. 
Ere you with grief had spoken, or I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 
And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours ! 

Heavdn witness with me, when I here came in. 
And found no course of breath within your majesty, 
How cold it struck my heart. If I do feign, 
Oh ! let me in my present wildness die. 
And never live to show thd incredu lous world 
The noble change that I have purposed. 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead. 
And dead almost, my liege, to think you were* 
I spoke unto the crown as having sense. 
And thus upbraided it. " The care on thee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father, 
And eat thy bearer." Thus, my royal liege, 
Accusing it, I put it on my head 
To try with it, as with an enemy 
That had before my face murder'd my father, 
The quarrel of a true inheritor. 
But if it did infect my blood with joy. 
Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pnd^ 
If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 
Did, with the least afiPection of a welcome, 
Give entertainment to the might of it, 
Let heavdn for ever keep it from my head. 
And make me as the poorest vassal is. 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it. 

[K, Henry,] O, my son, 

Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou mightst win the more thy father's love. 
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Pleading so wisely in excuse of it. 

Come hither, Harry, sit tbou hy my hed. 

And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 

That ever I shall breathe. 

Heaven knows, my son, 

By what by-paths and indirect, crook'd ways 

I met this crown ; and I myself know well 

How troublesome it sat upon my head ; 

To thee it shall descend with better quiet, 

Better opinion, better confirmation ; 

For all the soil of the achievement goes 

With me into the earth. 

Yet, though thou stand'st more sure than I could do, 

Thou art not firm enough ; since griefs are green. 

Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrel ; that action hence borne out 

May waste the memory of former days. 

More would I ; but my lungs are wasted so, 

That strength of speech is utterly denied me : 

How I came by the crown, O heaven forgive, 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 

Tell me, my Harry, 

Doth any name particular belong 

Unto the chamber where I first did swoon ? 

[P. Henry,'] 'Tis calUd Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

{K, Hen."] Laud be to heaven ! Evdn there my life must end. 
It ha'th been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land : — 
But bear me to that chamber, — there I '11 lie ; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

fFe are now to transport ourselves, in imagination, to 
the garden of Justice Shallow^ s house in Gloucestershire, 
where, in an alcove, we shall find the three old men, who 
met together in a fonner scene — Justice Shallow, Justice 
Silence, and Sir John Falstaff, — enjoying themselves after 
their dinner. Silence is quite tipsy, and therefore entirely 
nnlike what he is at other times, — for he is very noisy and 
talkative. He has been singing scraps of old songs, and 
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teUing Falstaffhe would pledge him in a glass a mile to the 
bottom. In the midst of this merry-making^ Davy, the 
serving-mxiny comes in^ and announces that one Pistol is 
come from the court with news. Pistol is one of Falstaff^s 
followers^ and his ancient or jiag-hearer when on military 
service. This Pistol is a man who always speaks in words 
of bombast, often misquoted^ from the tragedies of that age : 
the moment he is announced, Falstaff starts from his seat, 
and exclaims, 

[Falstciff^.'] From the court? — ^let him come in, let him 
come in, [a pause.} 

How now. Pistol ! what wind hlew you hither ? 

[Pistol.] Sir John, I am thy Pistol, and thy friend. 
And helter-skelter have I rode to thee. 
And tidings do I hring, and lucky joys. 
And golden times, and happy news of price. 

[Falstaff.'] I pr'ythee now, deliver them like a man of this 
world. 

[Pistol.] Sweet knight, thou art now one of the greatest 
men in the realm. 

He is interrupted by Silence, who agrees he is the 
greatest, except goodman Puff of Barson, Pistol, indig- 
nant at the interruption, continues in great ire : 

Puff! 

Puff in thy teeth, most recreant coward base ! 

Shall dunghill curs confront the helicons, 

And shall good news be baffled ? 

Then, Pistol, lay thy head in furies' lap. 

Justice Shallow here interposes, 

[Shallow.] Cousin Silence, let me speak to him. Honest 
gentleman, I know not your breeding. 

[Pistol.] Why then lament therefdre. 

[Shallow.] Give me your pardon, sir ; — ^if, sir, you come 
with news from the court, I take it there are but two 

H 3 
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wayB, either to utter tnem or to conceal them. I am, 
sir, under the kiog, in some authority. 

[Pistol,] Under which king, Bezonian ? speak or die* 

[Shailow.] Under king Harry. 

[Pistol.] Harry the Fourth or Fifth ? 

[Shallow,] Harry the Fourth. 

[Pistol.] Fourth in thy teeth ! 

Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king ; 
Harry the Fifth's the man : I speak the truth. 

[Falstaff.] What ! is the old king dead ? Away ! Bardolph, 
saddle my horse : — ^master Robert Shallow, choose 
what office thou wilt in the land, 'tis thine. Pistol, I '11 
double charge thee with dignities. Garry master 
Silence to bed. Get on thy boots, master Shallow, or 
my lord Shallow ; be what thou wilt, I am fortune*s 
steward: get on thy boots; we'll ride all night. I 
know the young king is sick for me. Let us take any 
man's horses ; the laws of England are at mj com- 
mandment. Happy are they who have been my fiends ! 
and woe to my lord chief justice ! 

fFe must now suppose the necessary interval far the 
journey y and that Falstaff', Shallow y Pistol y and Bardolphy 
are waiting in a public place, as the shortest method of 
meeting with the new king, who is expected to pass by the 
way : thy>s speaks Palstaffto Shallow while waiting ; 

[Falstaff.] Stand here, master Robert Shallow; I will make 
the king do you grace: I will leer upon him as he 
comes by ; and do but mark the coimtenance he will 
give me. Gome here, Pistol ; stand behind me. Oh ! 
if I had had time to have made new liveries, I would 
have bestowed the thousand pounds I borrowed of you, 
master Shallow ; but 'tis no matter ; this poor show 
doth better ; this doth infer the zeal I had to see him ; 
to stand stained with travel after riding day and night ; 
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and not to deliberate, not to remember, not to have 
patience to shift me ; as if there were nothing else to be 
done but to see him : hark ! hark ! the trumpets and 
drums ; — he comes, master Shallow, he comes ! 

Here king Henry the Fifth and his train approach; 
the lord chief justice being among the number of his at- 
tendants : Falstaff continues : 

Heaven save thy grace, king Hal! my royal Hal! 
Heaven save thee, my sweet boy ! 

[K, Henry F.] My lord chief justice, speak to that vain man. 

[speak ? 
[CA. Justice, 1 Have you your wits ? know you what 'tis you 

[F<xistaff.'\ My king ! my Jove ! I speak to thee, my heart ! 

[K, Hen. F.] I know thee not, old man :— fall to thy prayers. 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 
I have long dream'd of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit-swell'd, so old and so profane ; 
But b^ing awake, I do despise my dream. — 
Reply not to me with a fool-bom jest; 
Presume not that I am the thing I was ; 
For heavdn doth know, so shall the woirid perceive, 
That I have tum*d away my former self : 
When thou dost hear I am as I have been. 
Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou wast, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots : 
Till then, I limit you, on pain of death. 
As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 
Not to come near our person by ten miles. 
For competence of Ufe I do allow you. 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil : 
And, as we hear you do reform yourselves. 
We will, according to your strength and qualities, 
Give you advancement : You — my lord chief justice. 
Be it your charge, to see our will perform'd. 

As Falstaff moves onward^ he thus speaks to his friend : 

iFalstaff.l Master Shallow, I owe vou a thousand pounds. 

[Shallow.'] Ay, marry, Sir John ; which I beseech you to 
let me have home with me. 
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[FalstaffJ] That can hardly be, master Shallow. Do not 
you grieve at this ; I shall be sent for in private to him : 
he must seem thus to the world. Fear not your ad- 
vancement : I shall be the man yet that will make 
you great. 

[Shallow.^ I cannot perceive how, unless you give me your 
doublet, and sti^ me out with straw. I beseech you, 
let me have five hundred of my thousand. 

[Falstaff.'] I will be as good as my word: this that you 
heard was but a colour : come ; come with me to din- 
ner. I shall be sent for soon at night : — come ! 

The king, observing ytuck surprise, mingled with doubt, 
among the members of his train, again addresses the lord 
chief justice : 

[K. Hen. FJ] Still all look strangely ; and you most, my lord; 
You are, I think, assur'd, I love you not. 

[Ch, Justice.] I am assur'd, if I be measur'd rightly. 
Your majesty hath no just cause to hate me. 

[K. Hen, F.] No ? Might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignity you laid upon me ? 
What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 
The' immediate heir of England ! — was this easy? 
May this be wash'd in Lethe, and forgotten ? 

[Ch. Justice.} \ then did use the person of your &ther; 
The image of his power lay then in me : 
And in the' administration of his law, 
While I was busy for the commonwealth, 
Your highness pleased to forget my place. 
The majesty and poweV of law and justice, 
The image of the king whom I presented. 
And struck me in my very seat of judgement ;— 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority, 
And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To have a son set your decrees at nought, 
To pluck down justice from your awful bench, 
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InLttip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
TtoC guards the peace and safety of your person 
Nay more, to spurn at your most royal image, 
And mock your working in a second body ; 
Question your royal thoughts ; make the case yours : 
Be now the father, and propose a son ; 4; 

Hear your own dignity so much profan'd ; 
See your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted ; 
Behold yourself so by a son disdain'd ; 
And then imagine me taking your part. 
And in your power so silencing your son. ^. 
After this cold considdrance, sentence me*; 
And, as you are a king, speak in your state. 
What I have done that misbecame my place. 
My person, or my hege's sove'reignty. 

[K. Hen. F.] You are right, justice, and you weigh this well : 
Therefore, still bear the balance ana the sword : 
And I do wish your honours may increase, 
Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you and obey you, as I did. 
I now, my lord, commit unto your hand 
The unstain'd sword that you are us'd to bear, 
With this remembrance, — that you use the same 
With a like bold, just, and impartial spirit. 
As you have done 'gainst me. There is my hand : 
You shall be as a father to my youth ; 
And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practis'd wise directions ; so that 
Nor prince, nor peer, shall have just cause to say 
Heavdn shorten Harry's happy Hfe one day. 

In company with King Henry, we have taken leave of 
Falstaff: but some remarks concluding his history ^ will 
perhaps he permitted : 

" We wish to know," says the author of the Essay on 
Ffdstaff formerly referred to, *' what course the knight is 
afterwards to take : for he lives by detection, and thrives by 
disgrace. Nor is a period put to our curiosity by the con- 
clusion of the play, as with other characters, since he is not, 
like them, involved in the fortune of the play : he was en* 
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gaged in no action which, as to him, was to he completed, 
hut he passes through each play as a lawless meteor. He 
must therefore have man's natural ending — ^an historic;* i, 
and not a mere dramatic finish. Shakspeare, according!/, 
in an epilogue to the scenes just terminated, threatened that, 
in another play, he would perhaps make Falstaff die of a 
sweat, which" says the essayist, ^ would have h&en no un- 
suitahle catastrophe. But we have reason to he satisfied as 
it is : — his death is worthy of his hirth, and of his life.'* It 
will he rememhered, that Falstaff answers the lord chief 
justice's allegation of age, hy saying, '^ He was bom about 
three o^ clock in the afternoon^ with a white head and 
something a round belly,*' If he came into the world in the 
evening with these marks of age, he departs out of it in the 
morning, in all the vanities and follies of youth. As we 
learn in a following play from Hostess Quickly, and other his 
illiterate companions, '* He was shaked with a burning quo- 
tidian tertian ; — the young king had run bad humours on 
the knight ; his heart wasfracted and corroborate ; and a' 
parted just between twelve and one^ even at the turning of 
the tide^ yielding the crow a pudding^ and passing into 
Arthur* s bosom" (the landlady thinks she quotes Scripture), 
" if ever man went into Arthur* s bosom.** And this is 
FalstaflPs end ; the end of one who scruples no means to use 
the world, and whom, in return, the world uses, caresses, 
humours, indulges, — and then casts aside. 

We only hear of Falstaff, as ahove, in the next historical 
play, hut he appears in a third : and there is a tradition, 
that Shakspeare wrote this third play, namely, tlie Merry 
Wives of IVindsor^ at the request of Queen Elizabeth. Ap- 
pearances are in favour of this report. There is no room 
for the events of the Merry Wives of Windsor in FalstafTs 
life, if we adhere to the thread of the story as furnished in 
the two parts of Henry IV. The renewal of his acquaint- 
ance with Shallow, on coming for recruits, evidently supposes 
there had been no intercourse between them since the days 
of their youth : and if the king's death is imagined to take 
place on receiving the news from Yorkshire of the termina- 
tion of the rebellion, and FalstafiP is with Justice Shallow at 
that time, there is no opportunity at which he and the 
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justice could be at Windflor, but after his dismissal from the 
kiJig'B favour. The fact is, that the character and the life 
dL Falstaff were complete in the poet's mind, before the 
Merry Wives was written. In point of historical truth, 
however, king Henry the Fourth lived more than six years 
after the time that Falstaflf is supposed to return from Gaul- 
tree forest, through Gloucestershire ; and we may, if we like, 
assign the events of the Merry Wives of Windsor to some 
part of that interval, though the poet, whose creature Fal- 
staff is, certainly leaves no room for diem, except between 
his dismissal from court, and his death at the BoarVhead 
Tavern. 



Tbb anowiNo disposition of thb Goxhonb to appropaiatk for 

CXyiI< U8B8 THB TBHP0RALITIS8 OF THE ChUROH ; TUB PREPA- 
RATIONS TO INVADE France ; the detection of the conspiracy 
against the king ; and other facts of the first two 
ybars of the kbign of hsnrt v. ; indicated bt scenes 
supposed to oooub at thb palacb in london, and at 
southahpton. 

Historical Mbhoravda. 

In the sixth of the previous reiga (Shakspeare makes it the 
eleventh) the lords rejected a bill^ which the lower house had prepared, 
for appropriating a certain proportion of the revenues of the church ; 
and the same measure was pressed upon the King early in this reign. 
To divert the blow^ Chichely, the archbishop of Canterbury, by way 
of giving occupation to the King^ persuaded nim to the war in France 
for the recovery of his lost rights ; among which was reckoned, the 
claim to the crown of France itself on the plea first set up by Edward 
III., whose mother Isabella was daughter of Philip the Fair of 
France. Led by these persuasions^ and still more by his own ambi- 
tions spirit, the King determined to invade France, and in 1415 his 
armament was ready at Southampton. Here^ before he sailed, he 
discovered a conspiracy in favour of the earl of Marche, which had 
been formed by the earl of Cambridge, who had married the sister 
of that nobleman, and had persuaded Lord Scrope and Sir Thomas 
Gfrey to join with him. 

We are to imagine^ in an ante-chamber at the English 
courts the archbishop of Canterbury in converse with the 
bishop of Ely. 
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[Canterbury,'] My lord, I *U tell you, — ^that self bill is urg'd 
Which, in the eleventh year of the last king^s reign, 
Was like, — and had indeed against us pass'd. 
But that the scambling and unquiet time. 
Did push it out of furOier question. 

[Ely."] But how, my lord, shall we resist it now ? 

ICanterbury,} It must be thought on : if it pass against us, 
We lose the better half of our possessions : 
For all the tempo'ral lands which men devout 
By testament have given to the church, 
Would they strip from us. 

iElyJ] But what prevention ? 

[Canterbury.] The king is full of grace and fair regard. 
And a true lover of the holy church, 
Albt^it that his youth promis'd it not. 
But life had scarcely left his father's body, 
When all his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die too ; yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 
'And whipp'd thd offending Adam out of him. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made ; 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With such a current ; never wilfulness 
So soon did lose its seat, and all at once, 
As in this king. 

[Ely.] Wd are blessed in the change. 

Canterbury.] Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate: 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs. 
You'd say, it had been all-in-all his study : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle render 'd you in music. 
When he speaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is still, 
And a mute wonder lurketh in men's ears. 
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[Eiy,] It seems the art and practic part of life 
Hath been the mistress of this theoric : 
But 'tis a wonder how his grace should glean it ; 
Since his addiction was to courses vain ; 
His companies unlettered, rude, and shallow ; 
His hours filled up with riots, banquets, sports; 
And never noted in him any study. 
Any retirement, any sequestration, 
From open haunts and popularity. 

[Canterbury,'] The strawberry grows underneath the nettle. 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality : 
And so the prince obscur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness, which, no^doubt, 
Grew, like the summer grass, fastest by night. 

[Ely,"] It must be so ; for miracles are ceas'd. 

And therefore we must needs admit the means 
How things are perfected. — But, my good lord. 
How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg'd by the commons ? Doth his majesty 
Incline to it or not ? 

[Canter bury, 1 He seems indiflPerent ; 

Or rather, swaying more upon our part : 
For I have made the oflFer to his majesty, — 
As touching France, — to give a greater sum 
ThaA ever, at one time, the clergy yet 
Did to his predecessors part withal. 

[E/y.] How did our offer seem receiv'd, my lord ? 

[Canterbury,"] With good acceptance of his majesty; 
So far at least as there was time to hear. 
The French ambassador, upon that instant, 
Crav'd audience : and the hour I think is come 
To give him hearing : is it four o'clock ? 

[Ely,] It is. 

[Canterbury.] Then go we in to know his embassy. 
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Upon entering the audience^chamberj in company with 
the prelates y we find king Henry on his throne^ surrounded 
by princes of the bloody and other noblemen and gentlemen. 
The archbishop speaks on entering : 

\^Canterbury.'] Heaven and his angels goard your sacred 
And make you long become it ! [throne, 

[jRT. Henry.] Sure we thank you. 

My gracious lord of Canterbury : and. 
Ere we call in thd ambassador, we would 
Hear you, my lord, resolve a thing of weight 
That tasks our thoughts concerning us and France, — 
Why the law Salique, that they have in France, 
Or shotild, or should not, bar us in our claim. 
And heavdn forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 
That you should fashion, wrest, or bow your reading : 
For heaven doth know, how many now m health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to : 
Therefore take heed how you impawn our person, 
How you awake the sleeping sword of war. 

[Canter bury, "] Then hear me, gracious king. There is no bar 
To make against your highness' claim to France, 
But this which they produce from Pharamond; — 
*' No woman shall succeed in Salique land ;" — 
Which Salique land the French unjustly gloee 
To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law and female bar. 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the land Salique lies in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and the Elbe : 
Nor did the French possess the Salique land 
Until four hundred, one-and-twenty years 
After defunction of king Pharamond, 
Idly supposed the founder of this law : 
Besides, their own approved writers say 
King Pepin, who deposed Childeric, 
Did hold in right and title of the female : 
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So do the kings of France unto this day ; 

Howb^it, they hold up this Salique law 

To bar your highness claiming from the female. 

[K. HenryJ] May I, with right and conscience, make this 

[claim ? 

[Canterbury.^ The sin upon my head, dread sovereign ! 
For in the book of Numbers it is written, — 
When the son dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter. 

[K. Henry,"] You have said : 

Now are we well resolv'd, and, by heav€?n'B help. 
And yours, who stand around us, we will bend 
France to our awe, or break it all to pieces. 
Call in the messengers sent from the dauphin. 

[a pause,'] 
We now are well prepared to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin dauphin ; for we hear 
Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 

The ambassadors from France^ who have just entered^ 
on being thus addressed, answer by their chief: 

[Ambassador,] May i't please your majesty to give us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge ? 

[K, Henry,] With frank and uncurb'd plainness, let me know 
The dauphin's mind. 

[Ambassador,] Then this it is, in few : 

Your highness, lately sending into France, 

Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 

Of your great ancestor, Edward the Third : 

In answer of which claim, the prince, our master. 

Says, — that you savour too much of your youth ; 

Axid bids you be advis'd, there 's nought in France 

That can be with a nimble galliard won : 

You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 

He therefore sends you, fitter for your spirit, 

A tun of tennis-balls, and, in return, 
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Desires you 11 let the dukedoms, that you claim, 
Hear nothing more of you. Thus speaks the dauphin. 

[K. Henry,'] We're glad the dauphin is so pleasant with us. 
His present, and your pains, we thank you for. 
When we have match'd our rackets to these hails. 
We will, in France, by heaven's grace, play a set 
Shall strike the hazard to his father's crown. 
We never valued this poor throne of England : 
But tell the dauphin, I will keep my state. 
Be like a king, and show my sail of greatness. 
When I do rouse me in my throne of France. 
Now, get you hence in peace, — and tell the dauphin. 
His jest will savour but of shallow wit. 
When thousands weep for hundreds that do laugh. 
Convey them with safe conduct : — fare you well ! 

[a pause.] 

This was a merry message, good my lords; 
And yet we hope to make the sender blush at it. 
Therefore, my lords, omit no happy hour. 
That may give furthe'rance to our expedition : 
For we have now no thought in us but France, — 
Save those to heavdn that run before our business. 
My lords, let all things for these wars, I pray. 
Be soon collected, all things that may add 
More feathers to our wings ; for, heaven before 
We'll chide this dauphin at his father^s door. 

The persons of the imagined scerU are gone ; and L 
your reader^ now take their place^ and adaress you^ as a 
choruSy in the words which Shakspeare furnishes^ till the 
next scene opens : 

^Chorus.] Now all the youth of England are on fire. 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 
Now thrive the armoiu*ers ; and honour's thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man : 
They sell the pasture now, to buy the horse, 
FoUo'wing the mirror of all Christian kings, 
With winged heelS) as English Mercuries. 
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For now sits Expectation in the air, 

And hides a sword from hilt untu the point. 

With crowns imperial, crowns, and coronets, 

Promis'd to Harry, and his followers. 

The French, advis'd by good intelligence 

Of this most dreadful preparation, 

Shake in their fear, and with pale policy 

Seek to divert the English purposes. 

O England ! model to thy inward greatness. 

Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What might'st thou do, that honour would thee do, 

Were all thy children kind and natural ! 

But see thy fault. France hath in thee found out 

Three hollow bosoms, three corrupted men : 

One, Richard earl of Cambridge ; and the second, 

Henry lord Scroop of Masham ; and the third, 

Sir Thomas Grey, knight of Northumberland : 

And by their hands this grace of kings must die, 

If hell and treason hold their promises, 

E'en in Southampton ere he sail for France. 

The sum is paid ; the traitors are agreed ; 

The king is set from London ; and the scene 

Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton. 

At Southampton, then, we imagine a council-chamber : 
several noblemen are in conversation, and among them the 
princes of the blood, — the hinges brothers, the dukes of 
Bedford and Gloucester, knofion at the court of Henry IV. 
as prince John and prince Humphrey, — and the king^s 
uncle, the duke of Exeter : Bedford is the speaker we 
first hear : 

[traitors : 
[Bedford,'] 'Fore heavdn, his grace is bold to trust these 
How smooth and even they do bear themselves, 
As if allegiance in their bosoms sat 
Crowned with faith and constant loyalty. 

[ExeterJ] They shdll be apprehended by and by : 
The king hath note of all that they intend. 
By interception which they dream not of. 
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IGloster.l Nay, but the man who was his closest friend. 
Whom he hath grac'd and cloy'd with princely fiiToun, 
That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell 
His sovereign's life — but see, the traitors come. 

King Henry enters the chamber vdth many persons of 
his courty to whom he speaks as he com/es in : 

[K, Henry,"] Now sits the wind fair, and we wiU aboard. 
My lord of Cambridge, — you, my lord of Masham, — 
And you, my gentle knight, give me your thoughts ; 
And tell me if you think the powers we have 
Will cut their passage through the heart of France ? 

[Scroop.] No doubt, my liege, if each man do his besL 

[JT. Henry,] We doubt not that, lord Scroop ; for well we 
We carry not a heart with us from hence, [know 

That grows not in a fair consent with ours ; 
And leave not one behind, that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on us. 

[Cambridge,] Never was monarch better lov'd, than is 
Your gracious majesty. 

[K. Henry.] My lord of Cambridge, 

We do not doubt you speak but as you feel. 

[Grey*] Evdn those that were your father's enemies. 
Serve you with hearts of duty, and of zeal. 

[K. Henry.] Therefore, Sir Thomas Grey, we are much 
And shall forget the office of our hand, [thankful, 

Sooner than quittance of desert and merit. 
iJncle of Exeter, 

Enlarge the man committed yesterday 
That rail'd against our person : we consider 
It was excess of wine that set him on, 
And freely pardon him. What think you, lords? 

Cambridge, Scroops and Grey^ ^W^fy ^o the king that 
such lenity may be prejudicial, and advise him to retract 
his pardon : the king continues : 
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Alas ! your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy oriBons 'gainst this poor wretch. 
If little faults proceeding from distemper 
Shall not he wink'd at, what, when capital crimes 
Appear before us ! We'll enlarge that man, 
Though Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, in their dear 
And tender preservation of our person, [care 

Would have him punish'd. Now to our French causes : 
You three, I do remember, are commissioners. 

[CambridgeJ] We are, my liege ; and you did bid us ask 
To-day for our commissions. 

[K. Hen.] Then, Richard earl of Cambridge, there is yours ; 
There yours, lord Scroop of Masham ; and sir knight. 
Grey, of Northumberland, this same is yours : 
Read them, and know, I know your worthiness. 
My lord of Westmorland, and uncle Exeter, 
We will aboard to-night. — ^Why, how now, gentlemen ? 
What see you in those papers, that you lose 
So much complexion ? look ye, how they change ! 
Their cheeks are paper. Why, what read you there, 
That hath so chas'd your blood ? [a pause,] 

You ask for mercy ! 
The mercy that was quick in ns but late. 
By your own counsel is suppressed and kill'd : 
You must not dare for shame to talk of mercy. 
See you, my princes, and my noble peers, 
These English monsters I My lord Cambridge here, — 
You know how apt our love was, to accord 
Him all belonging to his honour ; yet 
This man, practis'd upon by crafty France, 
Hath sworn to kill us here in Hampton ; which 
This knight, no less for bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is, hath likewise sworn. But ! 
What shall I say to thee, lord Scroop ? thou cruel. 
Ungrateful, savage, and inhuman creature ! 
Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels ; 
That knew'st the very bottom of my soul ; 
That almost might'st have coin'd me into gold. 
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Would'st thou have practis'd on me for thy use : 
May it he possihle, that foreign hire 
Should out of thee extract one spark of evil 
That might annoy my finger ? ''Tis bo strange. 
That, though the truth of it stand off as plain 
As hlack and white, mine eye will scarcely see it. 
O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affiance : show men dutiful? 
Why, so didst thou : appear they grave and learned ? 
Why, so didst thou : seem they in life religious ? 
Why, so didst thou. Or are they spare in diet ; 
Free from gross passion or of mirth or anger ; 
Not working with the eye without the ear. 
And hut in sober'd judgement trusting neither ? 
Such, and so finely gifted, didst thou seem ; 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
To mark the best of men with some suspicion * 
Ay, this revolt of thine methinks is like 
Another fall of man. But hear your sentence : 
You have conspir'd against our royal person ; 
Join'd with an enemy ; and from his coffers 
Received the golden earnest of our death : 
Wherein you would have sold your king to slaughter, 
His princes and his peers to servitude. 
And his whole kingdom unto desolation. 
Touching our person, seek we no revenge ; 
But we our kingdom's safety must so tender, 
Whose ruin you three sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Gro therefore hence. 
Poor miserable wretches, to your death. 
The taste whereof God of his mercy give 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 
Of all your dire offences. Bear them hence ! 

[a pause.] 

Now, lords, for France. Since heaven hath brought to 
This dangdrous treason lurking in our way, [light 

We doubt not of a fair and prosperous war. 
Cheerly to sea ; the signs of war advance ; 
No king of England, if not king of France. 
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The iifTASiON of France ; and thb batty^b op Aoincourt ; indt- 

CATBD BT THE CHORUS ; AND BY SCENES SUPPOSED AT HaR- 

fleur; in the Englibe camp in Picardt ; and on the 
PLAINS OF Aoincourt. 

Historical Memoranda. 

Henry V. landed at Harfleur^ Aug. 24, 1415 : the tows capitulated 
on 18th September. The army was much wasted by the siege and 
the unusual heat of the season, and Henry not being able at that 
time to prosecute his enterprise, was obliged to think oi returning to 
England. But he had dismissed his transports, which could not 
anchor in an open road on the enemy's coasts ; and he l»y under 
the necessity of marching by land to Calais before he could reach a 
place of safety. A French army, four times as numerous as that 
which remained to Henry, was ready to oppose him on his march ; 
and therefore he offered to sacrifice his conquest of Harfleur for a 
safe passage to Calais. This being rejected, he began his march 
with a detennination of winning that by his sword, which was re- 
fused to his entreaty ; and on his way, he won the battle of Azincour 
or, as it is commonly called, Agincourt. 

[Chorus."] Wing'd by your fancies, our swift scene shall fly 
In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought. Suppose that you have seen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 
With silken streamers the young Phoebus fanning : 
Play with your fancies ; and in them behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle, ship-boys climbing : 
Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 
To sounds confus'd : behold the threaden sails. 
Borne with thd invisible and creeping wuid, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrowed sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge : O, do but think 
You stand upon the shore, and thence behold 
A city on thd inconstant billows dancing ; 
For so appears this fleet majestical 
Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow, — 
Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy, 
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And leave your England, as dead midnight, still. 
Guarded by grandsires, babies, and old women. 
Or past, or not arriv'd to, pith and puissance : 
For who is he whose chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 
Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege ; 
Behold the ordnance on their carriages. 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded HarReur. 
Suppose thd ambassador from the French comes back ; 
Tells Harry— that the king doth offer him 
Cathe'rine, his daughter, and with her in dowry 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 
The offer likes not ; and the nimble. gunner 
With linstock now the devi' lish cannon touches, 
\nd down goes all before him. Still be kind. 
And eke out our performance with your mind. 

In obedience^ then, to the poefs pcnoerful call, you havt 
before you the besieged walls of Harfleur, and the king 
leading his men to an attack : he thus speaks : 

[K. Henry."] Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
Or close the wall up with our English dead ! [more ; 
In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 
Disguise fair nature with hard>favour'd rage : 
Then lend the eye an aspect terrible ; 
Let it pry through the head, as the brass cannon 
Peers through the battlement ; the brow o'ershade it, 
As fearfully as doth a fretted rock 
O'erhang, and scowl upon, its shrunken base, 
Worn by the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide ; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To its full height ! On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fetch 'd from fathers of war-proof ! 
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Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have, in these parts, from mom till even fought. 

And sheath'd their swords for lack of argumeniU 

Be copy now to men of grosser hlood, 

And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs are bred in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game's afoot : 

Follow your spirit ; onward to the charge, 

With — Heavdn for Harry, England, and Saint George ! 

Fou must allow something more than three weeks for 
the operations of the siege, and then, without change of 
place, imagine King Henry surrounded by the other Eng- 
lish chiefs, and the governor and citizens on the walls in 
parley : the king speaks : 

[K. Henry,,"] How yet resolves the governor of the town ? 
This is the latest parle we will admit : 
Therefore to our best mercy give yourselves ; 
Or wait the worst : for, as I am a soldier. 
If I begin the battery once again, 
I will not leave your half-achieved town, 
Till in her ashes she lie buried : 
The gates of mercy shall be all shut up ; 
And the rough soldier, hard of heart, shall range 
With conscience wide as hell ; mowing like grass 
Your fresh-fair virgins, and your flowdring infants. 
Take pity of your town and of your people. 
While yet my soldiers are in my command. 
What say you ? Will you yield ? or be destroy'd ? 

The governor answers : 

[Governor."] Our expectation hath this day an end : 
The dauphin, whom for succour we entreated. 
Comes not with powdrs to raise so great a siege. 
Therefore we yield our town unto thy mercy. 
Enter our gates, dispose of us and ours ; 
For we no longer are defensible. [a pause.] 

i2 
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[K. Henry. 1 Uncle of Exeter, go you and enter: 
The gates are open for you : — keep the town, 
And fortify it srongly 'gainst the French. 
Use mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle, — 
The winter coming on, and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, — well retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur will we be your guest ; 
To-morrow for the march are we address'd. 

On the marchy then^ we follow the king and his sickly 
and diminished forces. Arrived in Picardy^he has to 
pass the Somme ; hut the French possess the fords and 
defend the bridges. At one of these places^ we are to 
suppose the king addressed by Captain Fluellen^ a Welsh 
gentleman^ imagined by the poet to be in his army : 

[Fliiellen.] Got bless your majesty ! 

[A'. Henry,"] How now, Fluellen ? Com'st thou from the 
bridge ? 

[Fluellen.] Ay, so please your majesty. The duke of 
Exeter hath very gallantly maintained the pridge : the 
French is gone off, look you ; and there is gallant and 
most prave passages : the duke of Exeter is master of 
the pridge : I can tell your majesty the duke is a prave 
man. 

[K. Henry.] What men have you lost, Fluellen ? 

[Fluellen.] The perdition of th' athversary hath been very 
great, very reasonable great: marry, for my part, I 
think the duke hath lost never a man, but one that is 
to be executed for robbing a church ; one Bardolph, 
if your majesty kaows the man : his face is all bubu- 
kles, and whelks, and knobs ; and his nose is like a 
coal of fire, r*metimes blue, sometimes red : but his 
nose is executed, and his fire is out. 

[K. Henry.] We would have all offenders cut off; and we 
give express charge that in our marchings through the 
coiuitry, tliere be nothing compelled from the villages, 
and none of the French misused. When lenity and 
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cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler gamester ie the 
• surest winner. 

The French herald^ Montjoy^ here enters in the attire of 
the principal king-at-arms, and speaks : 

[Mon^'oy.l You know me by my habit. 

[K. Henry,] Well then, I know thee : — what shall I know 
of thee ? 

[Montjoy,} My master's mind. 

[K. Henry.] Unfold it. 

[Mont,] Thus says my king : — Say thou to Harry England, 
Although we seemed dead, we did but sleep : 
Tell him, we could at Harfleur have rebuk'd him. 
But that we thought not good to ))ruise an injury 
Till it were ripe. Now speak we on our cue 
With voice imperial : England shall repent 
His folly, see his weakness, and admire 
Our sufferance : tell him therefore to consider 
What must the ransom be, that shall proportion 
The loss of treasure aiid the loss of subjects. 
The deep disgraces that we have digested. 
First, for our loss, too poor is his exchequer ; — 
For the effusion of our blood, his army 
Too faint a number ; — and for our disgrace. 
Even his own person, kneeling at our feet, 
A weak and worthless satisfaction. 
To all this, add defia'uce ; and, hi conclusion. 
Tell him, he hath betray'd his followers. 
Whose condemnation in pronounc'd. — So far 
My king and master ; and so much my office. 

[K. Henry.] Thou dost thy office fairly : — Turn thee back 
And tell thy king, — I do not seek him now ; 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impediment ; for, to say truth. 
Though 'tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage. 
My people are with sickness much enfeebled. 
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My numbera lessen'd, and those few I have. 

Almost no better than so many French ; 

Yet when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 

I thought upon one pair of English legs 

Did march three Frenchmen. forgive me, heaven, 

That I do brag thus ! this your air of France 

Hath blown the vice into me : I repent. — 

66, tbeiefore, tell thy master, here I am ; 

My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk : 

My army, but a weak and sickly guard : 

Yet, heaven before ! tell him we will come on, 

Though France himself, and such another neighbour, 

Stand in our way. — There's for thy labour, Montjoy. 

Go bid thy master well advise himself : 

If we may pass, we will ; if we be hinder'd — 

— ^The sum is this, — and this go tell your master; 

We would not seek a battle as we are ; 

Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it. 

IMontjoy.] I shall deliver so. Thanks to your highness. 

[K. HemyJ] My lords, we are in Gk)d's hand, not in theirs : 
Mardi to the bridge : it now draws near to night : 
Beyond the river we'll encamp ourselves; 
And on the morrow, onward if we can. 

Pursue, in yoitr tkoughtSy the king's train^ as it passes 
over the bridge^ and imagine the encampment taking place 
under the shadow of the night. Before proceeding to the 
next scene^ I once more address you as chorus in words 
which the poet furnishes : 

[Chorus. 1 Now entertain conjecture of a time, 
When creeping murmur, and the poring dark. 
Fill the wide vessel of the universe. 
From camp to camp, 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 
That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
.The secret whispers of each other's watch : 
Fire answers fire ; and, through their paly flames, 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd face : 
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Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 

Piercing the night's dull ear ; and, from the tents, 

The armourers accompUshing the knights, 

With clink of hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 

The confident and over-lusty French, 

For the low-rated English play at dice, 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night. 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 

So tediously away. The poor condemned English, 

Like sacrifices, by their fires of watch 

With patience sit, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger. Forth, with early care. 

The royal captain of this ruin'd band 

Walks through his host, and visits every watch, 

Bids them good morrow with a cheerlul smile, 

And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 

Upon his royal face, there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all- watched night ; 

But freshly looks and overbears attaint ; 

That every wretch, pining and pale before. 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks : 

A largess universal, like the sun. 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear : and, gentle hearers all, 

Attend while we unworth3y define 

A little touch of Harry in the night : 

And then our scene must to the battle fly. 

The first of these promised scenes is the English camp 
before day -break : king Henry comes in^ speaking to his 
brother Gloster : and at the next moment they meet their 
other brother : others enter during the scene. 

[K, Henry."] Gloster, *tis true that we are m great danger ; 
And greater therefore should our courage be. — 
Good morrow, brother Bedford. Heaven be prais'd. 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil. 
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Would men observingly distil it out ; 
For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry : 
Besides, they are our outward consciences. 
And preachers to us all ; admonishing 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 
Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpipgham : 
A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 

[Erpingham.} Not so, my liege ; this lodging likes me better. 
Since I can say, — now lodge I like a king. 

[K. Henry.] God-a-mercy, old heart ! thou speakest cheer- 
Lend me thy cloak. Sir Thomas. — Brothers both [fiilly. 
Commend me to the princes in our camp : 
Do my good morrow to them ; and anon 
Desire Uiem all to my pavilion. 

[ErpinghamJ] Shall I attend your grace ? 

[K. Henry.'] No, good Sir Thomas ; 

Go with my brothers to my lords of England : 
1 and my bosom must debate awhile. 
And then I would no other company. 

The king muffles himself in the cloak he has borrowed, 
andj unseen, listens to the discourse of those who past 
across : the first are Fluellen and Gower ; who encounter 
in the dark : 

\_Gower.] Captain Fluellen ! 

[Fluellen.] Speak lower, or the true and ancient preroga- 
tifs and laws of the wars is not kept. If you would 
take' the pains to examine the wars of Pompey the 
Great, you shall find, I warrant you, that there is no 
tiddle-taddle nor pipple-papple in Pompey's camp. 

[Gmver.] Why, the enemy is loud ; you have heard him all 
night. 

[Fluellen,] If the enemy is an ass, and a fool, and a prating 
coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that we should also, 
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look you, be an ass, and a fool, and a prating cox- 
comb ; in your own conscience, now ? 

[GowerJ] Well, I will speak lower. 

[Fluellen.'] I pray you, and peseech you,. that you will. 

They pass on : and Henry says to himself: 

[K. Henry, "] Though it appear a little out of fashion. 
There is much care and valour in this Welshman. 

Three soldiers^ Bates^ Williams, and another, pass across : 

[ffllliams.'} Brother John Bates, is not that the morning 
which breaks yonder? 

[Bates."] I think it be ; but we have no great cause to desire 
the approach of day. 

[ Williams.] Why, no ; we see the beginning, but I think 
we sbsil never see the end of it. — Who goes there ? 

The king muffles himself more closely y and answers : 

[K. Henry.] A friend. 

[Williams.] Under what captain serve you ? 

[K. Henry.] Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

[Williams.'] A good old commander, and a most kind 
gentleman: I pray you, what thinks he of our estate.'' 

[K. Henry.] Even as men wrecked upon a sand, that look 
to be washed off the next tide. 

[Williams.] He hath not told his thought to the king ? 

[K. Henry.] No ; and it is meet he should not ; for though 
I speak it to you, I think the king is but a man, as I 
am ; and therefore, when he sees reason of fears, as we 
do, his fears, out of all doubt, are of the same relish as 
ours are. Yet, in reason, no man should possess him 
with an appearance of fear; lest, by showing it, he 
should dishearten his army. 

I 3 
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[Williams,] He may show what outward courage he will ; 
but, I believe, aa cold a nigbt as 'tis, he could wish 
himself in the Thames up to the neck ; and 90 I would 
he were, and I by the side of him, so we were quit 
here. 

[K. Henry,'] By my troth, I will speak my mind of the 
king; I think he would not wish himself any where 
but where he is. 

[fFilliams,] Then would he were here alone! so should he 
be sure to be ransomed, and many poor men's lives 
spared. 

[K. Henry.] I dare say you love him not so ill, to wish him 
here alone : howsoever, you speak this to feel other 
men's minds : methinks I could not die anywhere so 
contented as in the king's company ; his cause being 
just, and his quarrel honourable. 

[frilliams,] That's more than we know. 

[Bates.] Ay, and more than we should seek to know. We 
know enough, if we know we are the king's subjects. 
If his cause is wrong, our obedience to the king wipes 
the crime of it out of us. 

[fTUliams.] But if the cause be not good, the king himself 
hath a very heavy reckoning to make, when all those 
legs, and arms, and heads, chopped off in a battle, 
shall join together again at the latter day, and cry all — 
We died at such a place ; some swearing ; some crying 
for a surgeon ; some upon their wives left poor behind 
them; some upon the debts they owe; some upon 
their children rawly left. I am afraid there are few 
die well that die in battle ; for how can they charitably 
dispose of anything when blood is their argument? 
Now if these men do not die well, it will be a black 
matter for the king that led them to it, whom to dis- 
obey were against all proportion of subjection. 

[K. Henry.] So, if a son that is by his father sent about 
merchandise, do sinfully miscarry upcm the sea, the 
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imputation of his wickedness, by your rule, should be 
imposed upon the father that sent him. But this is 
not so : the king is not bound to answer for the parti- 
cular manner of death of each of his soldiers ; nor the 
father of the son. Every subject's soul is his own : 
therefore should every soldier in a waa: do as a sick 
man in his bed, — wash his conscience ; and, dying so, 
death k' am advantage ; or, not dying, he is blessed in 
the preparation made. 

IBatesJ] Tis certain, every man that dies ill, the ill is 
upon his own head ; the king is not to answer for that* 

[fFilliamsJ] Well, I do not desire he should answer for 
me; and yet I determine to fight lustily fof hirn. 
Come, brother Bates. ^a pause.^ 

[K, Henry.'] Upon the king ! let us our lives, our souls. 
Our sins, lay on the king ; we must bear all ! 
Oh, hai'd, oh, hard condition, born with greatneiss ! 
What infinite heart's ease must kings neglect 
That private men enjoy ! — and what have kings 
That privates have not too, save ceremony ? 
And what art thou, thou idol Ceremony ? 
Art tbpfUraug^t el»e but place, degree* and form, 
Creating fea;i;;an4'&we in. other men ; 
Thyself lei3s h#ppy in thy being fear'd 
Thau they in fearing thee ? 3ft sick,. great Greatness, 
And caU ^ Ceremony to give thee cure. >^ 

Cans^rtljtou, when thou commandst the beggar's kiif e, 
Command the iij^alth of it? No, thou proud dream* 
That play'st.sQ subtly with a king'a repoie; 
I am a king, and find thee : and I knowi 
'Tis not the ba)m, the soeptre, and thebidl* 
The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, — 
No, not all these, O gorgeous Ceremony*, . 
Not all these, laid in bed maje^tical, 
Can sleep so soundly ^, ^e wretched slave, 
Who, with a bo4y fiU'd fnxid: vapant .mind. 
Gets him ^ rest :- 
Sweaty in tli^. eye of Phio^uey' .an4 all night 
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Sleeps in Elysium. Such a wretch as this. 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with ease, 

Hath the forehand and vantage of a king. 

Yet little knows he 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace * 

Whose hours the peasant hest advantages. 

Sir Thomas Erpingham here re-enters : 

[Sir Thomas.] My liege, your nobles seek you through the 

[camp. 

[K, Henry, 1 Good old knight, 

Collect them all together at my tent : 
I '11 he before thee there. 
O God of battles ! 

not to-day think thou upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown, 

But steel my soldiers' hearts, and from their minds 
Take thou the sense of reckoning. — 

He enters the tent where his nobles are collected; and^ 
as he comes in, overhears Westmorland wishing for more 
men: — 

What 's he that wishes for more men from England? 

My cousin Westmorland ? — No, my fair cousin ! 

If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 

To do our country loss ; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

Heaven's will ! I pray thee wish not one inan more. 

By Jove ! I am not covetous of gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not that men my garments weaf ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 

But if it be a sin to covet honour^ 

1 am the most offending soul alive. 

No, 'faith, my lord, wish not a man from England : 
Heavdn's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me. 
For the best hopes I have. Don't wish one more : 
Bathdr proclaim it, Westmorland, through my host, 
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That he who hath no stomach to this fight 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made. 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man's company 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is called the feast ef Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home. 

Will stand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd. 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age. 

Shall yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say, — to-morrow is Saint Crispian. 

Then shall he strip his sleeve and show his scars : 

Old men forget, yet shall not all forget, 

But they '11 remember, with advantages. 

The feats they did that day. Then shall our names. 

Familiar in their mouths as household words, — 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember'd. 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by. 

From this day to the end of the world, 

But we in it shall be remember'd. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother ; be he e'er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England now abed 

Shall think themselves accurs'd they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

— ^But see, the French are for the battle set : 

All things are ready, if our minds are so : 

And perish he whose mind is backward now ! 

You know your places : heaven be with you all ! 

— Here Montjoy comes. What would they with us now ? 

Who sends thee. Herald ? 

[Montjoy.'] The constable of France. 

Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 
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If for thy raDBom, thou wilt now compound. 
Before thy most assured overthrow. 
The constable in mercy would reprieve 
The wretches, whose poor bodies on our fields 
Must lie and fester. 

fellows so ? 
[K, Henry, 1 Grood heaven ! why should they mode poor 
Bid them achieve us, and then sell our bones. 
What, if we lodk less gay than is our foe ; 
We are but warriors for the working day : 
Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painiul field ; 
And time hath worn us into slovenry : 
But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim ; 
And my poor soldiers tell me, — ^yet ere night 
They '11 be in fresher robes. Herald, ^eirewell I 
Come thou no more for ransom, gentle Herald ; 
They shall have none, I swear, but these my joints. 
Which will yield little, tdl the constable. 
— Now all is ready :~ soldiers, march away ; 
And how thou pleaseat, Heavidn, dispose the day. 

At this stage of the representation^ our poet j speaking by 
the chorus^ regrets that the players vnll he obliged to dis- 
grace 

" With four or five most vile and ragged frnls, 
Right ill disposed in brawl ridiculous, 
The name of Agincourt." 

The description of the battle in his own glowing laU' 
guage would indeed have been far better than any such 
'* mockery,** As he has not furnished such descriptiony let 
the sober language of history for a moment take uie place 
of poetry, 

" The kiug," says Hum^, '* drew up his army on :* narrow 
ground between two woods which guarded each fiank, and 
he patiently expected in that posture the attack of the 
enemy ; in whom it would have been prudent to decline a 
combat till the English were obliged by necessity to advance^ 
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and relinquish the advantages of their situation. But the 
impetuous valour of the nobility, and a vain confidence in 
superior numbers, brought on the action. The French 
archers on horseback and their men-at-arms, crowded in their 
ranks, advanced upon the English archers, who had fixed 
palisadoes, from behind which they plied showers of arrows 
which nothing could resist. The clay-soil moistened by 
ndn which had lately fallen, proved another obstacle to the 
force of the French cavalry. The wounded men and horses 
discomposed their ranks : the narrow compass in which they 
were pent hindered them from recovering any order : the 
whole army was a scene of confusion, terror, and dismay : 
and Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered the English 
archers, who were hght and unincumbered, to advance upon 
the enemy, and seize the moment of victory.. They fell with 
their battle-axes on the French, and hewed them in pieces 
without resistance, being seconded by the men-at-arms, who 
also pushed on against the enemy. Afler all appearance of 
opposition was over, the English had leisure to make pri- 
soners ; and, having advanced with uninterrupted success to 
the open plain, they saw the remains of the French rear- 
guard, which still maintained the appearance of battle. At 
me same time, they heard an alarm from behind : for some 
gentlemen of Picardy, having collected about six hundred 
peasants, had fallen upon the English baggage, and were 
doing execution on the unarmed followers of the camp, who 
fled before them. Henry, seeing the enemy on all sides of 
him, began to entertain apprehensions from his prisoners, 
and thought it necessary to issue general orders for putting 
them to death : but, on discovering the truth, he stopped the 
slaughter," 

Returning to our poety we liave to imagine ourselves on 
the foughten fieJdy when the victory ^ all hut complete^ is yet 
overclouded with those doubts which led the king to order 
the slaughter of the prisoners. Fluellen and Gower are in 
conversation : 

[FluelleH.J Kill the poys and the luggage! 'tis expressly 
against the law of arms: 'tis as armnt a piiece of 
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knavery, mark you now, as can be offered in the 'orld : 
In your conecieuce now, is it not ? 

\_Gower.'] 'Tis certain there *s not a boy left alive : besides, 
they have burned and carried away all that was in the 
king's tent : wherefore the king, most worthily, hath 
caused every soldier to cut his prisoner s throat. O, 
'tis a gallant king ! 

[Fluellen] Ay, he was porn at Monmouth, captain Grower. 
What call you the town's name where Alexander the 
pig was porn ? 

[Gower.'] Alexander the great. 

[Flue lien.'] Why, 1 pray you, is not pig, great ? The pig, or 
the great, or the mighty, or the huge, or the magnani- 
mous, are all one reckonings, save the phrase is a little 
variations. 

\ Gower."] I think Alexander the great was bom in Macedon; 
his father was called Philip of Macedon, as I take it. 

IFluellen:] I think it is in Macedon where Alexander is 
porn. I tell you captain, — ^if you look in the maps of 
the 'orld, 1 warrant you shall find in the comparisons 
between Macedon and Monmouth, that the situations, 
look you, is both alike. There is a river in Macedon, 
and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth : it is 
called Wye at Monmouth, but it is out of my prains 
what is the name of the other river ; but, 'tis all one ; 
'tis so like £is my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in poth. If you mark Alexander's life well, 
Harry of Monmouth's life is come after it indifferent 
well ; for there is figures in all things. Alexander, in 
his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, and his cholers, 
and his moods, and his displeasures, and his indigna- 
tions, and also being a little intoxicates in his prains, 
did, in his ales and his angers, look you, kill his pest 
friend Clitus. 

[Gower,] Our king is not like him in that ; he never killed 
any of his friends. 
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[Fluellen,'\ It is not well done, mark you now, to take the 
tales out of my mouth, ere it is made an end, and 
finished. I speak but in the figures and comparisons 
of it. As Alexander is kill his fiiend Clitus, being in 
his ales and his cups, so also Harry Monmouth, being 
in his right wits and goot judgements, is turn away the 
fat knight with the great pelly doublet ; he was full of 
jests, and gypes, and knaveries, and mocks; — I am 
forget his name. 

[Gower.l Sir John FalstaflF. 

[Fluellen,] That is he. — I tell you there is good men pom 
in Monmouth. 

King Henry and others enter : 

[K. Henry,'] I was not angry since I came to France 
Until this instant. — ^Take a trumpet. Herald ; 
Ride thou unto the horsemen on yon hill. 
Bid them come down, or quickly void the field : 
If they '11 do neither, we will come to them, 
And make them skir as swift as stones from slings : 
Go, telHhem so. 

[Exeter,] Here comes the herald of the French, my liege : 
His eyes are humbler than they us'd to be. 

[thou not 

[K. Henry.] How now ? What means this herald? know'st 
That I have fin'd these bones for ransom ? 
Com'st thou again for ransom? 

[Montjoy.] No, great king : 

I come to thee for charitable licence. 
That we may wander o*er this bloody field. 
To book our dead, and then to bury them ; 
To sort our nobles from our common men ; 
For many of our princes, — -woe the while ! — 
Lie drown'd and soak'd in mercenary blood : 
O, give us leave great king, to view the field. 
And tc dispose the dead. 
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[K, Henry,] I tell thee, Herald, 

I know not if the day he ours or not : 
For yet a many of your horsemen peer 
And gallop o'er the field. 

IMontjoy,] The day Is yours. 

[K, Henry, ] Praised he God, and not our strength, for it ! 
What is this castle call'd, .that stands hard hy ? 

IMontfoy.'} They call it Agincoiirt. 

[K, Henry,] Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 
Let there he sung Non Nobis and Te Deum ; 
The dead on hoth sides charitahly huried. 
We '11 then to Calais, and to England then ; 
Where ne *er from France arriv'd more happy men. 



CONNBCTIMO MSMORANDA. 



Before we reach scenes approaching in excellence to those which 
have preceded; we must pass ever thirty years of history. Six of these 
still belong to the reign of the fifth Henry. After the battle of 
Azincour, he continued his march to Calais, and then crossed the 
Channel ; nor was it till August, 1418, that he returned, and once moie 
landed in France at the head of an army. The dissensions of the 
French princes seconded the terror of his name : and the success which 
attended him at length reached its summit in the celebrated treaty 
of Troyes, concluded in 1420, by which he stipulated that the princess 
Catherine should be eiven him in marriage ; and that he should be 
declared heir of the French monarchy, and intrusted with the actual 
administration of the g|o?emment. The dauphin, afterwards Charles 
VI L, was not a party in this treaty; and, still holding out for rights 
which none could seriously doubt, he gave Henry sufficient em^oy- 
ment for the remaining two years of his life. 

Henry died in 1422, and left for his successor the sixth Hbmbt, 
then nine months old, under the care of the earl of Warwick - de- 
volving on tiis brother John Duke of Bedford, along with the name 
of Re^nt of France, the government of that kingdom during the 
minority, together with the war against the dauphin which it entailed ; 
while to the other brother, Humphrey duke of Gloucester, under the 
name at first of Regent^ afterwards of Protector, was intrnsted the 
government of England. These historical facts are shadowed with 
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luffieient accuracy in the last act of Shakspeaie's Henry V., and the 
opening of the fint part of Henry VI. ; but excepting some passages 
in which the fictitiuus characters figurOf there is vothing, in the 
scenes referred to, equal in poetical merit to what precedes : the 
sameness of some of the events, and the unpoetic nature of others, 
(the treaty for instance,) which fill up the time to the death of 
Henry, may be the cause that the poet is less happy. With regard 
to the following twenty«four years, which are a part of the reign of 
the sixth Henry, it may still more safely be asserted, that the scenes 
which include them want th« poetical merit which strikes us in other 
scenes. Tet the events are far from being of a nature unfit for 
poetry, and far from being uninteresting by any sameness, as com* 
pared with what precedes. There are indeea many battles ; but the 
circumstances attending them, or growing out of them, are novel and 
striking. The talents of the dulu of Bedford, and the courage of 
Talbot, are proper themes of admiration, and to these some justice 
is done ; to Talbot at some expense of historical truth, for he is made 
to die in battle eight years before his time, which was not till 1453. 
But justice is not done to Joan of Arc One is inclined to say, she 
is delineated by an eye that could not penetrate the mist of low- 
minded prejudice and bigotry, by which, to the English, even perhaps 
down to the days of Elisabeth, the natural splendor of her character 
was obscured. Could that eye be Shakspeare's ? That he was par* 
tially concerned with the two plays called the Second and the Third 
parts of Henry the Sixth is undoubted ; but the general opinion is, 
that he adopteid, without or with little emendation, the First part, 
merely because it served as an introduction to the others. Passing, 
there&re, over all the scenes which are contained in this play, we 
come to the era 1445. 
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Tbr pactions and animositixs which distuhbbd thx Enqlisb 
court prxviously to thr breaxino out op thb civil wars ml 

THB RBION OP HXNRT THB SiXTH; THB MILD, INDBCISIYB CHA- 
RACTBR OP HbNRY, UNOBR WHICH THB PACTIONS ACQUIRBO VIRU- 
LBNCB AND STRBNOTK ; THR MURDRR OP Glo'sTER ; AND THB 
DB ATH OP BbAUPORT ; INDICATBD BIE 80BNBS SUPPOSBD TO 
OCCUR IN THB PALACB AT LONDON ; AT St. EoMONDSBURT ; AMD 
IN THB HOUSB OP CARDINAL BbAUPORT. 

Historical Memoranda. 

The Snglish had been losine g^und in France smce the time that 
Joan of Arc had paralysed their courage before Orleans, and had 
led her king, Charles VII., to be anointed and crowned at Rheims. 
Tbeii injustice and barbarity in {lurning her for a witch on the 14th 
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June, 1432, when ihe had fallen into their hands, did not recover 
their affairs: on the contrary, it drove many of the French, who had 
previously been well-disposed subjects of the English monarch, to 
join the standard of their native prince. The regent Bedford died in 
1435 ; and was succeeded in his office by Richard duke of York, the 
head of that house which afterwards set itself in opposition to the 
reigning fjoimily. Richard, though a commander of talent, was not 
able to stem the tide of ill success abroad ; and the mild, inoffensive, 
conscientious king was incapable, by his character, of composing the 
differences which agitated the council-chamber at home. The two 
principal persons in these dissensions were, the duke of Gloucester, 
and Cardinal Beaufort, till the murder of the former, in Feb. 1447, 
and the death of the latter six weeks afterwards. Glo'ster was callt^ 
the good duke Humphrey, from his popular manners and straight- 
forward, though often imprudent conduct : Cardinal Beaufort was one 
of the natural sons of John of Gaunt, and therefore uncle of Hum- 
phrey, and great uncle of the king. Glo'ster, in his policy, always 
opposed concessions to the French ; the cardinal was disposed to 
concede when something secure could be gained by treaty. The 
English at about this time (1440) had lobt all in France except 
Guienne, Normandy, Anjou, and Maine ; in ten years more, they 
were wholly expelled. Midway between these periods, Sufibik had 
been sent to France to negotiate a marriase for the king with Mar- 
garet of Anjou, daughter of Reignier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, 
and Jerusalem, whicn magnificent titles, without any real power or 

Eissession, he inherited from a Count of Anjou, brother of the French 
ng, Charles V. ; and it is said that Suffolk, without authutity from 
the council at large, but at the instigation of the cardinal and his 
party in it, engaged, by a secret article, that Maine should be ceded to 
Charles of Anjou, Margart^t's uncle. 

In the Chronicle Plays, we ufien hear of certain taxes under the name 
of tenths, fifteenths, and subsidies : the former were laid on mov- 
ables or personal property ; the latter was on persons for their reputed 
estates. Originally the proportion indicated by tenth, or fifteenth, 
was actually levied, but a fit'teeuth was afterwards fixed at £29,000, 
of which each township had to pay its e:ttablished quota. So a sub- 
sidy, nominally at 4s. in the pound, was only £70,000. 

We are to imagine a chamber of state in the palace at 
London, The king has just met^ and received, from the 
hands of Suffolk, his queen Margaret ; and has left the 
chamber, accompanied by her and Suffolk, They are no 
sooner gone than Glossier addresses the other lords of the 
council. 

[Glester.'] Brave peers of England, pillars of the state, 
To you duke Humphrey must unload his grief, 
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Hi% grief, your grief, the grief of all the land. 

What ! . did my brother Henry spend his youth. 

His valour, coin, and people in the wars, — 

Did he so often lodge in open field, 

In winter's cold, and summer's parching heat. 

To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 

And did my brother Bedford toil his wits 

To keep, by policy, what Henry got ? 

Have you yourselves, Somerset, Buckingham, 

Brave York and Salisbury, victorious Warwick, 

Receiv'd deep scars in France and Normandy ? 

Or hath mine uncle Beaufort and myself. 

With all the learned council of the realm. 

Studied so long, sat in the council-house 

Early and late debating to and fro 

How France and Frenchmeh might be kept in awe ? 

And was his highness in his infancy 

Crowned in Paris in despite of foes ; 

And shall these labours r.nd tliese honours die ? 

Shall Henry's conquest, Bedford's vigilance. 

Your deeds of war, and all our counsel, die ? 

peers of England, shameful is this league. 
Fatal this marriage ! cancelling your fame ; 
Blotting your names from books of memory ; 
Razing the characters of your renown ; 
Defacing monuments of conquer'd France ; 
Undoing all as all had never been ! 

[Car. Beaufort. "l Nephew, what means this passionate dis- 
For France, 'tis ours, and we will keep it still, [course? 

\Gloster.'] Ay, uncle, we xoill keep it if we can ; 
But now it is impossible we should. 
Suffolk, this new-made duke, 
Hath given the duchies of Anjou and Maine 
Unto the poor kijig Reignier, whose large style 
Agrees not with the leaimess of his purse. 
France should have torn and rent my very heart, 
Before I would have yielded to this league. 

1 never read but England's kings have had 
Large sums of gold and dowries^ with their wives : 
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But our king Henry gives away his own. 

To match with her that hrmgs no vantages. 

And then, to think 

That Suffolk should demand a whole fifteenth 

For costs and charges in transporting her ! 

She should have stay'd in France, and starvM in France 

Before 

[Car, BeauforLl Nephew of Gloster, now you grow too hot : 
It was the pleasure of my lord the king. 

[Gloster, "] Uncle of Winchester, I know your mind : 
Proud prelate, in thy face I see thy fiiry : 
I know my presence here doth trouble you. 
Rancour will out ; and if I longer stay, 
We shall begin our ancient bickerings. 
My lords, farewell ! and say, when I am gone, 
I prophesied — France will be lost ere long. 

[Car, Beauforf] So there goes our protector in a rage. 
'Tis known to you, he is mine enemy; 
Nay more, an enemy unto you all ; 
And no great friend, I fear me, to the king : 
Look to it, lords ; be wise and circumspect. 
You know the common people favour him 
With them he is the good duke Humphery : 
To us, I fear, a dangerous protector. 

Buckingham speaks : 

[Buckingham,^ Why should he then protect our sovereign. 
Who is of age to govern by himself? 
Cousin of Somerset, join you with me. 
And all together — with the duke of Suffolk, — 
We'll quickly lift duke Humphrey from his seat. 

In the discourse against the duke of Glo^ster, three of 
the noblemen present do not participate. These three are 
closely joined^ by blood or family connections^ to each 
other. The earl of Salisbury is of the N evil family ^ being 
a son^ by second marriage^ of Nevil earl of fVestmorland, 
and deriving his title through his wife, the daughter of 
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the Salisbury who had been killed before Orleans. War- 
wick^ Salisbury's son, also derives his title through his 
vnfe^ the daughter of the Warwick who had figured in the 
French wars, and had been one of the successive regents 
of France after Bedford^s death, York, the representative 
of the house of Mortimer by the female side, as of that of 
York by the male, is allied to these two noblemen by his 
wife, a daughter of the earl of Westmorland : he is con- 
sequently brother-in-law to Salisbury. As the parties 
engagea in the discourse against the duke of Gl6*ster 
quit the place in succession, it so happens that these three 
noblemen are at length left to themselves in the council- 
chamber ; when Salisbury takes up the dialogue : 

[Salisbury^ These lords do labour for their own preferment : 
Behoves it us to labour, for the realm. 
I never saw that Humphrey duke of Gloster, 
Did bear him other than a noble gentleman ; 
But I have heard the haughty cardinal 
Swear like a ruffian. 

Warwick, my son, the comfort of my age, 
Thy deeds, tiby plainness, and thy good house-keeping. 
Have won the greatest favour of the commons, 
If we except alone the good duke Humphrey. — 
And^ brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 
And those in France when regent for our sovereign. 
Have made thee fear'd and honoured of the people. 
Join we together, for the public good, 
In what we can to briidle and suppress 
The pride of Suffolk and the cardinal, 
And Somerset and Buckingham's ambition. 

[Warwick J\ So Grod help Warwick, as I love the land, 
And seek the profit of my country ! 

[York,] So God help York, as he shall love his country ! 

York soliloquizes when the other two are gone : 

His country ? Yes ; 

A day will come when York shall claim his country ; 
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And therefore I will take the Nevils' parts, 

And make a show of love to proud duke Humphrey, 

And watch and wake when others are asleep. 

Not long shall Lancaster usurp my right. 

Nor hold the sceptre in his childish fist, 

Nor wear the diadem upon a head 

Whose church-like fancies do not suit a crown. 

Not long, and I will raise the milk-white rose, 

With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfum'd 

And, force perforce, I'll make him yield the crown, 

Whose bookish rule hath pull'd fair England down. 

The queen Margaret soon begins to see the state of 
partiesj and to feel her own position in the kingdom as 
queen consort ; for in an early scene after the foregoingt 
we find Iter holding this language with the duke of 
Suffolk : 

[Q, Margaret] My lord of Suffolk, say, is this the guise, 
Is this the fashion of the court of England ? 
Is this the government of Britain's isle, 
And this the royalty of Albion's king ? 
What^ shall king Henry be a pupil still, 
Under the surly Gloster's governance ? 
And I, a queen in title and in style. 
Must I be i^ade a subject to a duke. 
I tell thee, Poole, when, in the city Tours, 
Thou rann'st a tilt in honour of my love, 
And stol'st away the ladies' hearts of France, 
I thought King Henry had resembled thee. 
In courage, courtship, and proportion ; 
But all his mind is bent to holiness, 
And numbering A-ve-Marics on his beads. 
I would the college of the cardinals 
Would choose him pope, and carry him to Rome. 

[Suffolk.] Madam, be patient : as I was the cause 
Your highness came to England ; so will I 
In England work your grace's full content. 

[Q. Margaret!] Content is yet to come : for have we not. 
Beside the proud protector, have we not 
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Thd imperious cburcliman, Beaufort ; and lords York, 
And Somerset, and Buckingham ; of whom 
The least is more in England than the king ? 

[Suffolk,"] Your grace might further say with truth, that he 
Among these lords who can do most of all. 
Cannot do more in England than the Nevils : 
Sali'sbury, and Warwick are no simple peers. 
But, madam, list to me : 
Although we fancy not the cardinal, 
Yet must we join with him, and other lords, 
Till we have brought duke Humphrey in disgrace. 
As for the duke of York, we must take care 
We make but little for his benefit : 
So, one by one, we'll weed them all at last. 
And you yourself shall steer the happy helm. 

Before proceeding to the next scene^ it must be mentioned 
that Gloster resigns the protectorship without hesitation 
the moment the king is persuaded to ask him. Afterwards^ 
a parliament is summoned at St. Edmondshury^ to which 
our poet brings queen Margaret as xoell as king Henry^ 
cardinal Beaufort^ Suffolk^ York, and Buckingham. The 
king first speaks : then Margaret^ and then Suffolk : 

[K. Henry VI. ] I muse my lord of Gloster is not come : 
'Tis not his wont to be the hindmost man, 
Whate'er occasion keeps him from us now. 

[Q. Margaret] Can you not see? or will you not observe 
The strangeness of his alter'd countenance? 
With what a majesty he bears himself; 
How insolent, how proud, how peremptory ? 
To every lord who gives the time of day 
He knits his brow, and shows an angry eye. 
And passes by with stiff, unbowed knee : 
Yet hath he won the fickle commons' hearts. 
And 'tis to fear they all will follow him. 
When he shall please to make commotion. 
And note, that he is near you in descent. 
The rezt to mount, if you, my lord, should fall. 

K 
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My reverent care 

Makes me collect this danger in the duke : 

If 'tis a woman's fear, I will subscribe 

To better reasons which supplant my fear. 

My lord of Suffolk, — Buckingham,-«K)r York, 

Reprove my allegation, if you can. 

[Suffhlk.] Well hath your highness seen into the djoke.; 
And had I been the first to speak my mind, 
I think I should have told your grace's tale. 
His duchess, by his subornation, 
Upon my life, began her devi'lish practices : 
Or if he were not privy to her sorcery. 
His frequent vaunts to her of his descent 
Did instigate the bedlam, brainsick duchess^ 
By wicked means to frame our sovdreign's fall. 
Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep : 
And, good my sovereign, Gloster is a man 
Unsounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 

The other three peers^ cardinal Beaufort^ Yorky and 
Buckvngham^join in warning Henry against his unde : hs 
replies : 

[K. Henry.] My lords at once ; the care you have of us 
Is worthy praise : but shall I speak my conscience ? 
Our kinsman Gloster is as innocent 
From meaning treason to our royal person 
As is the sucking lamb, or harmless dove : 
The duke is virtuous, and too well given 
To dream of evil, or to plot my downfal. 

[Q. Mar J] Seems he a dove ? his feathers are but bor«m*d : 
Is he a lamb ? his shape is but deceit. 
Take heed, my lord ; the welfare of us all 
Is perill'd by the safety of that man. 
But see, he comes : and 'tis not meet, my lords. 
That, being here, he should go hence at large. 

[Gloster,'] All happiness unto my lord the king ! 
Pardon, my liege, that I have stay'd so long. 
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Suffolk, after exchanging 9igns with the other lordit 
previously present y advance t to the duksy and speaks : 

[Suffhlk.l Nay, Gloster, know that thou art come too soon, 
Unless thou wert more loyal than thou art : 
I do arrest thee of high treason here. 

[Gloster.] Trea^n! 

Who doth accuse me? Wherein am I guilty ? 
The purest, clearest spring is not so clear 
As I am clear of treason to my sovereign. 

[Suffolk.] It serves you well^ my lord, to say so much : 
But mighty crimes are laid unto your charge. 
Whereof your mere denial doth not clear you. 
I do arrest you in his highness' name, 
And here commit you to my good lord cardinal 
To keep, imtil your further time of trial. 

[K. Henry.] Uncle of Gloster, 'tis my special hope 
That you will clear yourself of all suspicion : 
My conscience tells me^ you are innocent. 

[Gloster.] Ah, gracious lord, these days are dangerous ! 
Foul subornation is predominant, 
And equity exil'd your highness' land. 
I know their purpose is, to have my life. 
And if my death might make this island happy, 
I would incur it with all willingness. 
But mine will be the prologue to a play, 
Of death to thoasinds who yet see no peril. 
Beaufort's red sparkling eyes blab his heart's malice. 
And Suffolk's cloudy brow his stormy hate. 
Sharp Buckingham imburthens with his lock 
The envious load that lies upon his heart ; 
And dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whose overweening arm I have plucked back, 
Doth level, with the rest, against my life. 
Evdn you, my sovereign lady, have stirr'd up 
My liefest liege, to be mine enemy. 

The Cardinal rises and speaks : 

& 2 
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[Cardinal,'] My liege, lus lailing is intolerable. 
If those who care to keep your royal person 
From treason's secret knife and traitors' rage. 
Be thus upbraided, chid, and rated at. 
And the offender granted scope of speech, 
T will make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 
Sirs, take away the duke, he is my prisoner. 

After a pause^ the king rises with great emotion : 

[K, Henry,"] My lords, forgive me if I leave the parliament 
What to your wisdoms seemeth best, my lords, 
Do or undo, as if ourself were here. 
Oh, Margaret ! my heart is drowned with grief. 
My state is round engirt with misery. 
Ah me ! the hour is yet to come, that e'er 
I prov'd my uncle faJse, or fear'd his faith. 
Yet these great lords, and Margaret our queen, 
In love to me, are vow'd his enemies. 
His fortunes I must weep ; my lords, adieu ! 

The king having left the assembled peers^ the queen is 
ihejirst to speak: 

[Q. Margaret,] Henry, my lord, is cold in great affairs, 
Too full of foolish pity : Glostdr beguiles him,— 
And meet it is he be condemned by law. 
Speak, my lord cardinal, or you, lord Suffolk. 

[Suffolk.] Why, in my mind that were no policy : 
The king will labour still to save his hfe ; 
The commons haply rise to save his life ; 
And yet we have but trivial argument. 
More than mistrust, on which to build his death. 

[York.] So that, by this, you would not have him die ? 

[Suffolk.] Ah, York, no man alive so fain as I am. 

[York,] But York hath yet more reason for his death 
Than any here ; than you, lord cardinal. 
Or you, lord Suffolk. Stay our talk awhile ; 
A messenger approaches us with news. [a pause.] 
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[Messenger,'] Great lords, from Ireland am I come in haste, 
To signify, the rebels there are up. 
Putting to sword your friends and countrymen : 
Send succour, lords, and save the English left. 

The cardinal speaks : 

[Cardirial.'] This is a breach that craves an instant stop : 
What shall we do ? whom shall we trust in this f 
My lord of York, will you to Ireland lead 
A band of men collected presently, 
And try your hap against the Irishmen ? 

[York,] I will, my lord, so please his majesty. 

[Cardinal,] Why, our authority is his consent; 
And what we do establish, he confirms : 
Then, noble York, take thou this task in hand. 

[York.] I am content :-=-provide me soldiers, lords. 
While I take order for my own afiPairs. 

[Suffolk,] The charge of soldiers I will see performed : 

And now return we to our former business :-— 
f 

[Cardinal.] Nay, Suffolk, you and I can talk of that. 
We now break off: the day is almost spent ; 
And nojble York hath little time to lose. 

[York.] My lord of Suffolk, you will send my soldiers 
To Bristol to me ? 

[Suffolk,] Ay, in fourteen days. 

Or less, you may expect them. So farewell. 

York no sooner finds himself alone than he thus medi- 
tates: 

[York.] Well, nobles, well : 'tis politicly done. 
To send me hence arm'd witfi a host of men : 
Twas men I lack'd, and you will give them me. 
Faster than spring-time showdrs, comes thought on 
And not a thought but dwells on dignity. [thought. 
While I in Ireland nurse a mighty band, 
I will assist the gathering storm in England. 
A headstrong Kentishman, by name John Cade, 
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Aaromea ^t tiUe of John Mortimer : 
Say, that he make commotioQ in the land. 
By that I ahall perceive the eonamoiui' mind. 
How they affect the house and claim of York : 
Say, he be taken, rack'd, and tortured. 
They can but prove him what he really is. 
Say that he thrive, (as 'tis great like he will,) 
Why then from Ireland come I with my strength. 
And reap the harvest which the rascal sows. 
For Humphrey being dead^ as he shall be. 
And Henry put apart, the crown for me. 

Without quitting St, Edmondsbury, we noWj in vmagi" 
naHorty enter the house in which Glossier had been put in 
confinement under the custody of cardinal Beaufort. 
The kingy expecting that his trial must at once clear him of 
all imputation, had com£ to hold it ; when he receives in- 
telligence that the duke has suddenly died : he swoons at 
the news, and comes to himself only to feel the agmiy of 
inconsolable grief. At this moment, the noise as of an 
angry multitude ia heard at the doorst and tVarwieh^ enter- 
ing the chamber, addresses the king : 

[Warvnck.] It is reported, mighty sovereign. 

That good duke Humphrey traito'rously is murder'd. 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, scatter up and down, 
Caring not whom they sting. 

[K. Henry,} That he is dead, good Warwick^ 'tis too true ; 
But how he died, God knows, not Henry : 
Enter his ehamber ; view his breathless cone. 

While Warwick is absent, the king continues : 

O thou that judgest all things, stay my thoughts^ 

My thoughts that labour to persuade my soul 

Some violent hands were laid on Hiunphrey's life : 

If falsely I suspect, forgive me, God. 

Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 

With twenty thousand kisses, — 

To tell my bve unto his dumb, deaf corse. 
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And with my fingen feel his hand imfe^ng: 

But what were this* 

What were it but to make my sorrow greater ? 

The folding doors of the inner chamber are thrown open 
by Warwick y and Gloster^s corpse discovered on the bed : 
irarwick speaks : 

[ Warwick»Ji Come hither, gracious sovdreigUy view this body : 
As surely as my soul desires to liye» 
I do believe that violent hands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice noble duke. 
See how the blood is settled in his face ! 
Oft have I seen a timely parted ghost 
Of ashy substance, meagre, pale, and bloodless ; 
The blood 

Bei'ng all descended to the labou'ring heart. 
Which, in the conflict that it holds with death. 
Attracts the same for aidance 'gainst the enemy. 
But see, his face is black, and full of blood ; 
His eye-balls further out than when he liv'd, 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man ; 
His hair uprear*d ; his nostrils stretched with struggling; 
His hands abroad display'd, as one that grasp'd 
And tugg'd for life, and was by strength subdued. 
Look on the sheets, — ^his hair you see is sticking ; 
His well'-proportion'd beard made rough and ragged : 
It cannot be but he was murder 'd here ; 
The least of all these signs were probable, 

In a week or two after this^ Cardinal Beaufort ii over- 
taken by sicknesSy andj feeling at the point of deathy he 
sends for the king. We are supposed to enter his chamber 
along with the king^ the earl of War wick ^ and others ; 

[sovereign. 
[K, Henry.'] How fares my lord ? speak, Beaufort, to thy 

[fFarwick.'] Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to thee. 

[sure, 
[Cardinal.'] If thou be death, I '11 give thee England's trea^ 
Enough to purchase such another island, 
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So thou wilt let me live and feel no pain. 
— ^Bring me imto my trial when you will : 
Died he not in his bed ? Where should he die ? 
Can' I make men live whether they will or not ? 
Oh, torture me no more ; I will confess : 
Alive again ? then show me where he is ; 
I '11 give a thousand pounds to look upon him. 
— He hath no eyes ; the dust hath blinded them : 
Comb down his hair j look, look, it stands upright, 
Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul ! 
Give me some drink, and bid the 'apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that I bought of him. 

[K. Henry."] O thou eternal Mover of the heavens ! 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. 
O, beat away the busy meddling fiend. 
That lays strong siege unto his soul, 
And from his bosom purge this black despair. 

[Wanoick.] See how the pangs of death do make him grin. 

[K. Henry."] Peace to his soul, if God's good pleasure be ! 
— Lord cardi'nal, if thou think'st of heaven's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope : — 

[a pause.] 
— He dies, and makes no sign : — O, Grod, forgive him ! 

[ Warwick.] So bad a death argues a monstrous life. 

{K. Henry.] Forbear to judge ; for we are sinners all. 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtains close. 
And let us all to meditation. 



Jack Gadb's rbbbllion^ and the dawtono of thb timbs of 
citii' war bbtwben thb two housbs ; mdicatbd bt scbmbs 

gUPl>OSBD TO OCCUR AT BlACKHBATH ; IN THB STRSET8 OP 

London; and at Kbnilworth. 

Historical Memoranda. 

The banishment and death of Suffolk did not immediately follow 
the death of the duke of Glo'ster, as represented in scenes that have 
heen omitted, but occurred in the same year as Cade's reb^on, 
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namely in 1450. It was not till ten yean afterward that the duke of 
York inpenly laid claim to the Crown, although both he and his par- 
tiaana priTately circulated that claim, and though two battles, that of 
St. Albaos^ 1455, which ended in favour of the Yorkists, and that of 
Blackheath, in 1459, which was to their disadvantage, had been 
previously fought. A son, prince Edward, had been born to Hen- 
ry VI., in October 1454. Among historical facts casually alluded 
to in the followine scenes, is the invention of printing. Shakspeare 
is accused of anticipating the time of its introduction into England, 
by at least twenty years. Some proofs, however, have arisen, that a 
wotkman, who used the wooden types of the earliest inventors, had 
been secretly broueht from Holland, many years before Canton began 
to print with metal types in Westminster Abbey ; and it is not im- 
possible that Lord Say might have been instrumental in the earliest 
introduction of the art. 

We are to imagine ourselves on Blackheath^ as far back 
as the year 1450. Two KenHshmen of low condition are 
before usy George Bevis and John Holland : others^ headed 
by Cade^ afterward enter : George speaks first : 

[George."] Come, get thee a sword though made of a lath : 
they have been up these two days. Jack Cade, the 
clothier, means to dress the commonwealth, and turn it, 
and put a new nap upon it. 

[John,'\ So he had need; for 'tis threadbare. Well, I say 
it was never merry world in England since gentlemen 
came up. The nobility think scorn to go in leather 
aprons. 

[George J] Nay, more, the kings' council are no good work- 
men. 

[John,'] True ; and yet it is said, — Labour in thy vocation ; 
which is as much to say, as, — Let the magistrates 
be labouring men ; and therefore should we be magis- 
trates. — But look, I see them! I see them! See, 
there's Best's son, the tanner of Wingham ; — and look, 
there's Dick the butcher;— and there, there, I know 
them all : look, there's Smith the weaver : — come, 
come, let 's fall in with them. And there's Jack Cade 
himself: silence! silence! let us hear our leader; 
silence ! 

k3 
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[Cade.] We, John Cade silence, I iay ! 

[Cries of the multitude in different voices,] Silence \ lileDoe! 
fiilence ! 

[Cade.] We, John Cade, so named of our supposed father 
^silence ! 

[Cries of the multitude,] Silence! silence! 

[Cade.] — Inspired with the spirit of putting down kings 
and prince s 

[Cries of the multitude.] Silence ! silence ! 

[Cade,] We do declare that our father was a Mortimer. 

[One of the multitude in an under -tone^ as aside*] A Mor- 
timer ? — ao honest bricklayer. 

[Cade,] My mother was a Plantagenet 

[One of the multitude^ aside,] His mother was aa old 
nurse. 

[Cade,] Therefore am I of an honourable house, and well 
bom. 

[One of the multitude, aside.] He was born under a hedge: 
his father never had a house but the cage. 

[Cade,] Valiant I am, and able to endure much. 

[One of the multitude^ aside,] No question o' that : for I 
have seen him whipped three market-days together. 

[Cade.] Be brave then; for your captain is brave, and 
vows reformation. There shall be in England seven 
ha'penny loaves sold for a penny : the three-hooped pot 
shall have ten hoops; and I will make it felony to 
drink small beer : all the realm shall be in common; 
and in Cheapside shall my palfrey go to grass. And 
when I am king, as king I will b&*- — 

[Cries of the multitude.] God save your majesty ! God 
save your majesty ! God save your majesty ! 
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am king, I say, there shall be no money ; all shall eat 
and drink on my score ; and I will apparel you all in 
one livery, that you may agree like brothers, and wor- 
ship me your lord and king. 

{Cries of the multitude.'] God save our lord the king * 

[Cade,] Now the first thing we'll do, we'll kill all the 
lawyers. We '11 have no law but what comes out of 
my mouth. Is not this a lamentable thing, that the 
skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment ? 
that parchment being scribbled o'er, should undo a 
man ? Some say the bee stings, but I say 'tis the bees' 
wax ; for I did but once seal to a thing, and I never 
was mine own man since. — How now ? Who's there ? 
What fellow is this they are bringing us ? 

[One of the muitiiude,] The clerk of Chatham : he can 
roBid, write, and cast account : we took him setting of 
boys' copies : we caught him at it. 

[Cctde.] Oh, monstrous! here's a villain! Come hither, 
sirrah, I must examine thee ; and unless I find thee 
guilty, thou shalt not die. What 's thy name ? 

[Clerk of Chatham,] Emanuel. 

[Cade.] That 's a hard name : — 'twill go bard with thee. 
But, come, tell me, — dost thou use to write thy name, 
or hast thou a mark to thyself, like an honest, plain- 
dealing man ? 

[Clerk of Chatham,] Sir, I thank God, I have been so well 
brought up, that I can write my name. 

[Cade,] Away with him ! he hath confessed : he 's a vil- 
lain and a traitor : away with him ! and hang him with 
his pen and inkhom about his neck. — Well, thou par- 
ticular fellow, what news bringest thou in such haste ? 
say, Michael, when thou hast breath to say. 

[Michael.] Fly, fly ! Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother 
are hard by with the king's forces. 
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[Cade.'] I '11 stand, ye villain, and I 'U encounter him with 
as good a man as himself. He is but sb'knigbl, is 
he? 

[MichaeLI No. 

[Cade,'] To equal him, I'll make myself a knight presently. 
First, kneel I down : — Rise up, Sir John Mortimer. 
Now have at him. 

A small force approaches with drum and colours ; the 
rebels keep their ground : Sir Henry Stafford steps foT' 
ward, ana addresses them : 

[Stafford.] Rebellious hinds, the filth and scum of Kent, 
Lay down your weapons ; get you to your cottages ; 
And instantly forsake this rogue that leads you. 
The king is merciful, if you return ; 
But angry, wrathful, and inclin'd to blood. 
If you go on : and therefore yield, or die. 

Cadcj without answering Stafford^ crosses toward the 
soldiers^ and addresses them : 

[Cade,] As for that silken-coated slave, I pass him ; 
It is to you, good people, that I speak, 
O'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign ; 
For I am rightful heir unto the crown. 

[Stafford.] Villain, thy father was a plasterer ; 
And thou thyself a shearman ; art thou not? 

[Cade.] And Adam was a gardener. 

[Staff)rd,] Well, and what of that? 

[Cade.] Marry, this :— Edmund Morti'mer, earl of Marche, 
Married the duke of Clarence' daughter : didn't he? 

[Stafford^] Ay. 

[Cade.] By her he had two children at one birth. 

[Stafford.] That 's false. 
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[Oade.] Ay, there's the queBtion ; but I say 'tis true : 
The dHer of them, being put to uurse, 
Was, by a beggar-woman, stolen away ; 
And, igno'rant of his birth and parentage. 
Became a bricklayer : 
His son I am ; deny it if you can. 

[John.'] Ay, ay ; he made a chimney in my father's house ; 
and the bricks are alive to this day to testify : there- 
fore deny it not. 

[Stcifftyrd.'] And do you credit this base fellow's words ? 

[Cries of the multitude.'] Ay, ay, ay ; get you gone ! get 
you gone ! 

[Cade.'] Ay, go, sirrah, and tell the king from me that, for 
his father's sake, Henry the Fifth, in whose reign boys 
went to span-counter for French crowns, I am content 
that he shall reign ; but I'll be protector over him : 
and furthermore, I '11 have lord Say's head for selling 
the dukedom of Maine ; for thereby is England maimed 
and forced to go with a staff : and more than that, he 
can speak French, and therefore is he a traitor. 

[Stc^ord.] Oh, gross and miserable ignorance ! 

[Cade.] Nay, answer if you can : the Frenchmen are our 
enemies : go to, then, I ask but this, — Can he that 
speaks with the tongue of an enemy be a good coun- 
sellor ? But come : no more words : — we are ready 
for you : your men are all in order ; and so are we : 
for we are then in order when we are most out of order : 
march forward ! 

In the encounter which followed^ which really took 
place near Sevenoaks^ in Kent^ before Cade reached Black- 
heath, the two Staffords were slain^ and their small force 
routed. Cade^ finding his way free to London^ arrives in 
Cannon Street, where you must imagine him and his fol- 
lowers : he strikes his staff on London stone : 
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[Cade.} Now is Mortimer lord of the city : and hcre^ sittrag 
upon London stone, I charge and command, that, at the 
city's cost, the conduit run nothing but claret wine 
this first year of our reign. And now, h«iceibrward, 
it shall be treason for any one that calls me other than 
— Lord Mortimer. 

One of his men runs in at this moment codling out '* Jack 
Cade^ Jack Cade,^* Smithy at Cadets command^ knocks 
him at headf andy 'pointing to the brecUlUess hody^ says^ 

[Smth.} This fellow hath fair warning, I think, for next 
time ; and, being wise, will never say Jack Cade again. 
But he hath carried hia news with him that he came 
in such haste to tell. Here is one who will let us know 
the matter. 

[Messenger,} My lord, a prize ! a prise I here '« the lord 
Say taken, — he that sold the towns in France, and 
made us pay one-and-twenty Efteens^ and one shilling 
to the pound the last subsidy. Bring him along, George 
Bevis : here he is, my lord. 

[Cad^!} He shall be beheaded ten times. — Ah, thou Say, 
thou serge, thou buckram lord, now art thou within 
point-blank of our jurisdiction regal. What caast 
thou answer to my majesty for giving up Normandy to 
mounsheer the rascally dauphin. Be it known unto 
thee, by these presence, even the presence of lord Mor- 
timer, that I am the besom that must sweep the court 
clean of such filth as thou art. Thou hast most trai- 
torously corrupted, the youth of the realm in erecting a 
grammar-school; and whereas, before, our forefathers 
had no other books than the score and the tally, thou 
hast caused printing to be used ; and contrary to the 
king, his crown, and dignity, thou hast erected a paper- 
mill. It will be proved to thy face that thou hast men 
about thee that usually talk of a noun and a verb ; 
and such abominable words as no Christian ee? can 
endure to hear. Thou hast appointed justices of the 
peace to call poor men before them about matters they 
were not able to answer. 
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[L&rd Say,"] You mim of Kent, 

Hear me but speaks and bear me where you will. 

I sold not Maine, I lost not Normandy, 

But to recover them, would lose my life. 

Justice, with mercy, have I always done ; 

Praydrs may perhaps have mov'd me — gifts could never. 

Large gifts have I bestow'd on learned clerks. 

Because my book preferred me to the king. 

And — seeing igno'rance is the curse of Grod, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven, — 

Unless you be possess'd with devilish spirits. 

You cannot but forbear to murder me. 

Tell me wherein I have offended most : 

Have I affected wealth ? 

Is my apparel sumptu'ous to behold ? 

Whom have I injur'd ? 

These hands are free from guilty blood-shedding. 

This breast from harbou'ring foul deceitful thoughts : 

Oh, let me live ! 

[Gacfe.] I feel remorse in myself with his words ; but I'll 
bridle it : he shall die, an it be but for pleading so 
well for his life< Away with him ! he hath a familiar 
under his tongue. Gro, take him away, I say, and 
strike off his head presently ; and break into his son- 
in-law's house, Six John Cromer, and strike off his 
head, and bring them both hither on two poles. The 
proudest peer in the realm shall not wear a head on 
his shoulders unless he pay me tribute. And now, 
some of you, go and set London-bridge on fire : and 
if you can, bum down the Tower too : others to the 
inns of court ; down with them all. Up Fish-street ! 
down Saint Magnus' comer ! knock down and kill all 
who come against you, and throw them into the Thames. 
What noise is this I hear ? Dare any be so bold to 
sound retreat or parley when I command them kill ? 

A large force, vnder the command of Buckingham and 
oid Clifford^ ts seen by the more distant of Cadets folknv- 
ersy who signify their willingness to listen to any ierma of 
safety. Surrounded by some of these, and by their own 
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soldierSj Buckingham and Clifford advance to the rest, 
when Buckingham addresses Cade and his immediate 
companions : 

[the king, 
[Buckingham,"] Know, Cade, we come ambassa'dors firom 
Unto the commons whom thou hast misled ; 
And here pronomice free pardon to them all 
That iHU forsake thee, and go home in peace. 
What say ye, countrymen ? Will ye relent. 
Yielding to mercy while 'tis offer'd you ? 
— ^Who loves the king, and will embrace his pardon ; 
Who loves the son of Harry Monmouth, he 
That led you when you made the Frenchmen quake, 
Fling up hi^ cap, and say, — God save his majesty. 

[Cries of the multitude.] God save the king ! God save 
the king ! God save the king ! 

[CadeJ] What, ye base rogues, do you believe him ? Will 
ye be hanged with your pardons about your necks ? 
Hath my sword therefore broken through London gates 
that you should leave me here ? I thought you would 
never have given up till you had recovered your ancient 
freedom ; but you are all recreants and dastards, and 
delight to live in slavery to the nobility. The name of 
Henry the Fifth hales you to a himdred mischiefs. 
What, you lay your heads together to surprise me? 
My sword, make way for me ; for here is no staying : 
in despite of the devils and hell, have through tie 
very midst of you: only my followers' base treasons 
make me betake myself to my heels. 

[Buckingham,] What, is he fled ? go some, and follow him ; 
And he that brings his head unto the king 
Shall have a thousand crowns for his reward : 
The rest now follow me ; and I'll devise 
A means to reconcile you to the king. 

While these transactions are occurring in London^ the 
court has been removed from the scene of immediate 
danger to Kenilworth. The Icings when informed of the 
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multUudes that follow Cade^ and the measures tcJien to 
arrest their progress, says : 

[K. Henry,"] I '11 send some holy bishop to entreat them : 
For God forbid so many simple souls 
Should perish by the sword ! And I myself. 
Rather than bloody war shall cut them short, 
Will parley with Jack Cade, their general. 
You come in haste : what tidings bring you now ? 

[Messenger.] Jack Cade proclaims himself lord Mortimer, 
And caUs your grace usurper openly : 
And scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen. 
They doom as caterpillars all to death. 

[K, Henry,] Oh, graceless men ! they know not what they 
But here, I think, come Buckingham and Clifford, [do. 

[a patise.] 
Why, Buckingham, is Cade surprised ? Ah, no : 
More likely he's retir'd to make him strong. 

[yield ; 
[Buckingham.] He 's fled, my lord, and all his powe'rs do 
And humbly there, — (from this side of tbe terrace 
You may full well behold them,) — humbly there 
111 multitudes, with halters on their necks. 
They do expect your doom of life or death. 

[K, Henry,] Then heavcfn, set ope thy everlasting doors 
To entertain my vows of thanks and praise I 
To you, my soldiers, next my thanks are due : 
Continue still in this so good a course. 
And Henry, though he be unfortunate, 
Assure yourselves, will never be unkind. 
And so with thanks where due, and pardon elsewhere, 
I do dismiss you to your several coimties. 
— ^Another messenger ? what other news ? 

[Messenger,] Please it your royal grace to be informed 
The duke of York is newly come from Ireland, 
And with a puissant and mighty force. 
Is marching hitherward in proud array ; 
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And, a« he oomes along, ke Btill proclaims 

His anna are only to remove from thee 

The duke of Somdr&et^ whom he terms a traitor. 

[K, Henry,] Was ever king that joy'd an earthly throne, 
And could command no more content than I ? 
No sooner was I crept out of my cradle. 
But I was made a king at nine months old : 
Ah ! never subject long'd to be a king. 
As I do long and wish to be a subject. 
Just as a ship that, having 'scaped a tempest. 
Is straightway calm'd and boarded by a pirate, 
So stands my state, 'twixt York and Cade, distressM. 
But now is Cade drivcfn back, his men dispersed ; 
And now is York in arms : 
I pray thee, Buckingham, go meet with him. 
And ask him, what's the reason of these arms ; 
Tell him, I '11 send duke Edmund to the Tower ; 
— 'Twere wise, until his army be dismiss'd ; 
And be not rough with him, my lord of Buckihgliam ; 
For he is fierce, and cannot brook hard language. 
•*^Come, wife, let 's in, and learn to govern better ; 
For yet may England curse my wretched reign. 



MbXOS&NDA BVPPLEMBllTAItT TO TBB FOfiEOOINO SC£NS9« 

It was in 1452 that the duke of York first appeared in arms with 
hostile demonstrations toward the reigning honse^ but under pretence 
that his sole object was the removal of the duke of Somecset from the 
kin^*s councils. Buckingham, going to meet him, persuaded him to 
an mterview ; at which York found that he had allowed himself to be 
entrapped : in consequence of which, he moderated even his ostensi- 
ble pretensions, and, agreeing to dismiss his forces, retired for a time 
to his seat at Wigmore on the borders of Wales. But two years after, 
when circumstances had strengthened the hands of his parfy, the 
Lancastrians were obliged to send Somerset to the Tower, and to 
make York protector of England, on the occasion of a sickness which 
befel the king, and reduced him for a time to total incapacity. On 
the recovery of the king, the Lancastrians endeavoured to annul these 
acts ; to maintain the effect of which, York collected an army, and 
successfully fought the first battle of St. Albans^ namely, in 1455, 
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wlie» SovoAniet W9b killed. Still th« two partiflg weie able to imdntain 
their stfuggles with no dtscisive ftd?a&tag« to either. la 1458 a leconcil- 
iation was outwardly effected ; but this was 90Qn broken ; and toward 
the end of the following year was fought the battle of Bloreheath on the 
borders of Staffbrdjihire. This proved in favour of the Yorkists ; hut 
Mine desertions from their side obli{(ed their leaders to re^at ibr a 
season^ till the parties again faced each other, in 1460 at Northamp- 
ton. Here some of the leaders on both sides were slain^ among whom 
were Shrewsbury and Buckingham ; but the Yorkists were victorioas. 
and the king was taken prisoner. In the same jear >a parliament 
wuB beUl at Westminster, in which the claims of the rival houses 
were discussed. The result was, that while the crown was confirmed 
to Henry for his life, he was obliged to resign the succession to the 
house or York, and th us to prejudice the claim of his son. The queen, 
with her infani son, had, in the mean time, fled from the lost field of 
Northampton ; and, collecting a large army in the north, she marched 
southward to recover her son's right. York, with an inferior force* 
hastened to stop hes ; and the battle of Wak^eld was the conse- 
quence, which was fought at the close of the same year. 



EpFBCTS op THB BATTLB op WaJUPIBU) ; THX QRVUVrX OP 
THE PARTISANS OP BOTH HOXJSBS IN CONTRAST WITH THE 
MBEK, VNRBYENGEPUL, AND CONSCIENTIOUS HeNRY; THE CON- 
f nfUATION OP THE CONTESTS TO THB BATTLB OP TOWTON IN- 
CLUSITB ; AJm THB PASSING OV THE SCBPTRX TO THB HOUSE 

OP York; indioated bt scbnbs supposed to occur near 
MoRTiHER^s Cross, Hbrepordshire ; beporb the city of 
York; and ;n pields between Towton and Saxton in 
Yorkshire. 

Historical Memoranda. 

In the battle of Wakefield, Dee. 24, 1460, the duke of York was 
slain, and three thousand of the Yorkists fell. Cli£K)rd, the queen's 
general, murdered with his own hands, in cold blood, the youthful 
earl of Rutland, the second of York's four sons, in revenge for the 
death of the elder Clifford, his father, who perished at St. Alban's. 
The earl of Salisbury, and other noblemen, were beheaded when 
the battle was over, by what they called martial law. After this suc- 
cess the queen divided her army; of which the smaller diviffion, 
commanded bv Pembroke, was defeated at Mortimer's Cross by young 
Edward, now become duke of York ; but the larger division, wnich she 
herself accompanied, was successful against Warwick at the second 
battle of St. Alban's, where the king again fell into the hands of his 
own party* The queen was, however, obliged to retreat again to the 
north, where she increased her army. The Yorkists followed her, and 
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gained the battle of Towton, on the 29th Maith, 146h In the mean 
time, the young Edward, duke of York, had secured the saffiage of 
the Londoners, and mounted the throne as Edward IV. 

Edward and Richard^ the eldest and youngest sons of 
Richard duke of York^ have made Uieir way successfully 
to a plain near Mortimer* s Crossy in Herefordshire^ thus 
far in ignorance of their father*s faie at Wakefield, A 
messenger has arrived from thence^ and we are to imagine 
the young men listening to him^ — Edward with head averted 
to hide his tearSy — Richard with a stem fierce countenance 
in which the traits of grief are quite obliterated by the 
emotions of stronger revenge : the messenger speaks: 

[Messenger,'] My lords, J was a woful looker-oiiy 
What time the noble duke of York was slain. 
Environ'd as he was by many foes, 
He stood against them all ; till weak, at last, 
By many hands your father was subdued ; 
But slaughtered only by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting ClifiPord^ and the queen. 
She crown'd the dying duke, and in despite 
Laugh'd in his face -, and, when with grief he wept, 
Gave him, to dry his tears, a napkin steep'd 
In youthful Rutland's blood, by ClifiPord slain. 
Then, after many scorns and taunts, bei'ng dead, 
His head they took ; and rais'd it on the gates 
Of York, the saddest sight that e'er I view'd. 

[Edward,} Alas ! our prop to lean upon is gone ! 
Our staff, our stay ! O Clifford, thou hast slain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry ; 
And treacherously hast thou yanquish'd Aim, 
Who, hand to hand, could well have vanquished thee* 
O never henceforth shall I joy again ! 

[Richard,"] I cannot weep ; for all my body's moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my fumace-buming heart : 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great burthen. 
Richard, I bear thy name ; I '11 venge thy death, 
Or die attempting it. — And if that thou 
Be truly bom that princely eagle's bird, 
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Show thy descent hy gazing 'gainst the sun. 
Beyond thy ducal chair, look to the throne ; 
For that is thine, or else thou art not his. 

The earl of Warwick and other noblemen of the York 
parttf here make their appearance in advance of their 
forces : Richard continues speaking : 

Great lord of Warwick, if we should recount 

Our baleful news, and stab, at each word's utterance, 

Our poniards in our flesh till all were told, 

The wounds would give less anguish than our words. 

[fFarwick.'] I know your news ; the duke of York is slain. 
Ten days ago I drown'd it in my tears. 
And now, to add more measure to your woes, 
I come to tell of things since then befallen. 
Soon as the tidings came of your defeat, 
I, then in London, keeper of the king, 
Muster'd my soldiers, gathered flocks of friends. 
And marchM forthwith to intercept the queen, 
The king bei*ng still with me : short tale to make. 
We at Saint Alban's met, and straightway fought ; 
But whether 'twas the presence of the king. 
Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen, 
That robb'd my soldiers of their spleen and hatred ; 
Or whether 'twas report of her success. 
And more than common fear of Clifford's rigour, 
I cannot judge, — but, to confess the truth, 
Tlieir weapons came and went like lightning : ours. 
Like to the flails that lazy thrtehers use. 
I cheer'd my men with justice of our cause. 
With promise of high pay, and great rewards ; 
But all in vain ; they had no heart to flght. 
And we, in them, no hope to win the day. 
The king escap'd us, and has join'd the queen. 
Lord Greorge your brother, Norfolk, and myself, 
Hearing that you were more successful here, 
Are come in haste, post haste to join with you. 
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[Bich.] 'Twasodds, methinkB, -when valiant Warwick fled : 
Oft have I heard his praises in pursuit. 
But ne'er till now his scandal in retiring. 

[fVaarwick^ Nor now my scandal, Richard, dost thou hear. 
For thou shalt know this strong right hand of mine 
Would pluck the diadem from Henry's head. 
Were he as hold in war as fam'd for praying. 

[Richard.l I know it well, lord Warwick : hlame me not ; 
Tis love I bear thy glories makes me speak. 
But, in this troublous time, what's to be done ? 
Shall we go throw away our coats of steel. 
And number A-ve-Maries with our beads ? 
Or shall we, on the helmets of our foes. 
Tell our devotions by the blows we sound ? 

[Warwick.'] Why therefore Warwick came to seek you out. 
The queen, I think, is thirty thousand strong : 
Let our united powe'r be five -and- twenty, 
And we again will back our foaming steeds. 
Again we'll raise the cry — " Charge, charge the foe," 
But never once again turn back and fly. 
Lord Edward, 

No longer earl of Marche, but duke of York, 
The next degree, remember, is the throne : 
For king of England shalt thou be prodaim'd 
In every borough as we pass along ; 
And he that throw^s not up his cap for joy, 
Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head. 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renown, 
• But sound the trumpets, and about our task. 

The queen retires northward : our thoughts must antici- 
pate her ; and, taking stand at the gates of the city of York, 
we must imagine the approach of King Henry ^ Marga- 
ret^ the young prince^ Clifford, Northumberland, and 
others. The queen, pointing to the summit of the gates, 
addresses her husband ; 

[Q. Marg."] Behold, my lord, the welcome gates of York, 
Surmounted by the head of that arch-enemy, 
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That sought to he encompaae'd widi your crovm : 
Doth not the ohject cheer your heart, my lord ? 

[mariner. 
[K. Henry,"] Cheer it ? Ay me ! as rocks the storm-toss'd 
It is a sight that irks my very soul. 
Withhold revenge, O God ! nor to my fault 
Impute a deed my Christian vows abjure. 

Clifford advances and speaks : 

[Clifford.'] My gracious liege, this too much lenity 
And harmful pity must be laid aside. 
To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beast that would usurp their d^i. 
Whose hand is that the forest bear doth Hck ? 
Not his that spoils her young before her face. 
Who scapes the lurking serpent's mortal sting ? 
Not he that sets his foot upon her back. 
The smallest worm will turn, bei'ng trodden on ; 
And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 
Ambitious York did level at thy crown, 
Thou smiling, while he knit his angry brow : 
He, but a duke, would have his son a kmg. 
And raise his issue like a loving sire ; — 
Thou, bei Dg a king, bless'd with a goodly son. 
Didst yield consent to disinherit him ; 
Which argued thee a most unloving father. 
Who bath not seen unreasonable creatures. 
Although man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet in protection of their tender ones, 
Who hath not seen them, even with those wings, 
Which sometimes they have us'd in fearful fli^t. 
Make war with them that climb'd unto their nests, 
OfiP^ring their own lives in their young's defence ? 
For shame, my liege, make them your precedent. 
Were it not pity that this goodly boy 
Should lose his birthright by his father's fault ; 
And long hereafter say unto his child, — 
" What my great grandfather and grandsire got, 
My careless father fondly gave away?" 
Ah, what a shame were this ! Look on the boy > 
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And let the manly promise of his face 

Make stem thy soul ; and steel thy melting-heart» 

To hold thine own, and leave thine own to him. 

[K. Henry."] Clifford, full well you play the orator : 
But tell me, Clifford, didst thou never hear 
That things ill got had ever bad success. 
I '11 leave my son my virtuous deeds behind ; 
And would my father had left me no more ; 
For all the rest is held at such a rate, 
As brings a thousand- fold more care to keep 
Than in possession any jot of pleasure. 

A messenger enters^ and speaks : 

[Messenger,] Royal commanders, be in readiness : 
For, with a baud of thirty thousand men. 
Comes Warwick backing Edward duke of York ; 
Whom in the towns he hath proclaimed king. 
Prepare your battle ; for they are at hand. 

The hinges army is instantly put in motion toward afield 
between Towton and Saxton. We will keep aloof from 
the thick of the combat^ retiring to a neighbouring field, 
whence we may, in imaginationy catch a view of the battle. 
To this place King Henry is come ; and here you are to 
suppose he meditates on the scene before him : 

[K. Henry.] This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
Wheu dying clouds contend with growing light, 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails. 
Can call it neither perfect day, nor night. 
Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, 
Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind : 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea, 
Forc'd to retire by fui^ of the wind : 
Sometimes the flood prevails, and then the virind. 
Now one the better, flien the other best : — 
So is the equal poise of this fell war ; 
Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast. 
Yet neiUier conqueror, and neither conquer'd. 
To whom Grod will, there be the victory ! 
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Here on this molehill will I sit me down ; 

For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle ; both averring 

They prosper best in fight when I am thence. 

Would I were dead, if God's good will were so ! 

For what is in this world but woe and grief ? 

O heaven ! methinks it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point. 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run ; 

How many of them make the hour complete. 

How many hours will bring about the day. 

How many days will finish up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times ; — 

So many hours that I must tend my flock ; 

So many hours that I must take my rest ; 

So many hours to contemplation set ; 

So many hours that I may sport myself; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years ere I shall sheer the fleece : 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, and months, and years, 

Pass'd over to the end they were created. 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah ! what a life were this ! how sweet ! how lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds looking on their sUly sheep. 

Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 

To kings that fear their subjects* treachery ? 

Oh. yes, it doth ; a thousand-fold it doth. 

Yea, far more sweet the shepherd's homely curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leathern bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade. 

All which secure and safely he enjoys ; 

Far sweeter than the prince's delicacies, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

His pillow smooth'd upon a curious bed, 

With care, mistrust, and treason, waiting round. 

L 
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A young soldier ^ wko has killed his eppoHle in the battley 
drags in the body to despoil it of treasure ^ and finds he has 
killed his father '.^^-not far from tids sight, which Henry 
witnesses^ another meets his eye : — a man advanced in life 
drags in a youth^ <md, in searching for gold^ discovers that 
he has killed his son : the king joins in their lamentations : 

Woe above woe ! grief more than common grief! 
Oh ! that my death would stay these ruthful deeds ! 
Oh, pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity ! 
The fatal colours of our striving houses, 
Alas ! are on their hands and in their cheeks. 
Weep, wretched men ; I '11 aid you tear for tear : 
For this be sure, sad-hearted as you are, 
Here sits a king more woful still than you. 

At this moment^ the chiefs and others of his party enter 
in flighty and hurry the king from the spot. They have 
scarcely quitted^ when Edward^ George^ and Richci^ the 
sons of the late duke of York, accompanied by Warwick 
and other noblemen of that party^ come from the opposite 
side: Edward speaks : 

[Edw,"] Now breathe we, lords ; good fortune bids us pause. 
Some troops pursue the bloody-minded queen. 
Think you, my lords, that CMord fled lids way ? 

[Wa/rwich'\ No, 'tis impossible he has escap'd. 

Your brother Richard mark'd him fiir the grave ; 
And, wheresoe'er he is, he's surely dead. 

[Richard,'] Yes, Warwick ; Clifford's dead ; but, by my soul. 
If this right hand could buy him two hours' life. 
In which to deal with him, as he did deal 
With York and Rutland, — I would chop it off. 

[Warwick,] From off the gates of York let there be fetch'd 
Your father's head, and in its place fix Clifford's. 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
Where Edward shall be orowned England's king. 
From whence shall Warwick cut the sea to France, 
And ask the Lady Bona for thy queen ; 
So it shaU please my lord. 
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[Edward.'] Even as thou wilt : 

For, Warwick, 'tis by thee my seat is built. 
And never will I undertake the thing 
Wherein thy counsel and consent are wanting. 
Richard, I will create thee duke of Gloster, 
And George, of Clarence : — ^Warwick, as ourself. 
Shall do and undo^ as him pleaseth best. 
And so, my lords, with joyM hearts, to London. 



TbB CHARACTEItS OF EdWABD, ObORGE, AND RlCHARO> SUBYIVINO 
SONS OP TBB D17KB OF ToRX, AS AMONG THB CAU8B8 OF THB 
VARIOUS FORTUNE OF THE EnOLISH CROWN, FROM THE FIRST AS- 
SUMPTION OF IT BY Edward, to thb death of Henrt VI. ; 
indicated by scenes supposed to occur at thb palace in 
London; on the walls of Coventry; in the field at 
Tbwxxbburt ; and in the Tower of London. 

Historical Memoranda. 

Edward IV. w4b declared king in 1461 : Heniy VI. died in the 
Tower, supposed to be murdered by Duke Richard, in 1471. The 
interrening facts are of a troubled and confused kind, and the im- 
mediate motives of the several actors often difficult to trace. The 
leading facts are in the following order. After the battle of Towton, 
Hennr and his queen fled to Scotland. She obtained succours in 
that kingdom, and also in France, whither she went to solicit them 
in person, dn her return was fought the battle of Hexham, in 
Northumberland, which took place in May, 1464. Edward was the 
victor ; and Margaret and her son, at that time ten years old) after 
ezpeiiencing the protection of some robbers in a forest, on whose 
^neroflity sne had thrown herself, escaped to France. Henry, flying 
m a different direction, was eventually captured, and placed in the 
Tower. The amorous Edward, soon after this, fixed his affections on 
Lady Elifabeth Grey, and married her ; by which he disgusted 
Warwick, who was at the French court, endeavouring to brin^ about 
an alliance between him and the lady Bona, sister of Lewis XI. ; 
and Warwick determined henceforward to take part with the Lan- 
castrians. Insurrections in the north of England, and a number of 
barbarous executions, continued to keep up the spirit of civil strife ; 
till Warwick concluded an a^pwement with Margaret, then at the 
French court, and cemented it by betrothing his second daughter, 
AnnSa to prince Edward, who had by this time nearly entered his 
seventeenth year. His eldest daughter he married to George duke 

L 2 
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of Clarence ; a prince easiljr swayed by temporarymotives, wiUMp 
affections, by this tie, he vainly hoped to secuze. He and Clarenob 
landed in England in 1470. The hostile parties drew nesur each other 
in the neighlniurhood of Nottingham ; when £dward, while waiting 
the saccess of secret measures for detaching from Warwick his bro- 
ther, and some others also closely allied to him, was very nearly 
surprised, in his own person, by a stratagem, and was glad to escape, 
by an immediate flight to Flanders. Warwick then marched to 
liondon, liberated Henry, and replaced him on the throne. Intelli- 
gence of these events reaching Margaret, she set sail from France 
with her son : but while she was detained from the shores of Eng- 
land by contrary winds, Edward had re-landed in the nortli, and, 
gathering forces on his way, had gained London, retreated himself on 
the throne, and subsequently won the battle of Bamet (Aprils 1471), 
in which Warwick, '< the king^maker,** was defeated and slain. The 
queen, on landmg, was nevertheless encouraged to collect forces, 
and try the event of another field. This was the battle of Tewkes- 
bury, in Gloucestershire, which took place in the next month, and 
gave a last blow to the hopes of the Lancastrians. — As a fact of 
history with which some passages in the following scenes are eoo- 
nectea, it must be remembered that, before the reformation, the heir- 
esses of great estates were in wardship of the king, who always took 
care to match them with his favourites. 

We are to imagine a room in the palace : Lady Eliza- 
beth Grey is in an attitude of supplication before the 
youthful king : the dukes of Clarence and Gloster stcmd 
at a little distance^ exchanging significant looks and %MS' 
pers. 

[K. Edward /F.] Widow, wc will consider of your suit : 
But come some other time to know our mind. 

[L. Elizabeth,'] Right gracious lord, I cannot hrook delay : 
May i't please your highness to resolve me now ; 
And what your pleasure is shall satisfy me. 

[Gloster^ in a whisper,"] Do' you hear that, Clarence ? Nay, 
I warrant you, the widow gets her lands, [an it he so, 

[K. Edward,] How many children hast thou, widow? tell 

[me. 

[L. Elizabeth,] Three, my most gracious lord. 

[Gloster^ in a whisper,] She shall have four, if she he rul'd 

[by him. 
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IK. Edward.} *Twere pity they should lose their father's 

[land. 

[£r. Elizabeth.] Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant it then. 

[IT. Edioard.'] Brothers, I see you : pray give leave awhile. 

They retire farther off^ but still keep in view. 
Now tell me, madam, do you love your children ? 

[L. Elizabeth,} Ay, full as dearly as I love myself. 

[K, EdtJDard.1 And would you not do much to do them good ? 

[L. Elizabeth."] To do them good, I would sustain some harm. 

[K. Edward."] Then get your husband's lands to do them 

[good. 

[L. Elizabeth.] Therefore I came unto your majesty. 

[f • Edward.] I'll teU you how these lands are to be got 

[Xr. Elizabeth.] So shall you bind me to your highness' 

[service* 

[JT. Edtcard.] What service wilt thou do me, if I give them ? 

[L. Elizabeth.] What you command that rests in me to do. 

[K. Edward.] Perchance you may except to what I ask. 

[L. Elizabeth.] No, gracious lord, unless I cannot do it. 

[K. Edward, Ay, but thou hast the power to act herein. 

[mands. 
[L. Elizabeth.] Why then I will do what your grace com- 

[a paiLse.] 
Why stops my lord ? shall I not know my task ? 

[K. Edward.] An easy task : 'tis but to love a king. 

[L.^Elizabeth.] That's soon perform'd, because I am a 

[subject. 

{K. Edward.] Why, then, thy husband's lands I freely give. 
[i. Elizabeth.] I take my leave with many thousand thanks. 
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[stand me r 
[K. Edward,] Nay, stay thee, stay ! thou dost not under' 
What love, think'st thou, I sue so much to get? 

[prayers; 

[L. Elizabeth^] My love till death, my humble thanks, my 
The love which viftue begs, and virtue grants. 

[K. Edward,'] No, by my troth, I did not quite mean so. 

[L. Elizabeth,'] Why then you mean not as I thought you 

[did. 

[K, Edward.] But now you partly may perceive my miruL 

[If. Elizabetk.] If it can be, your highhess aims at aught 
That virtue should not beg, and cannot grant. 
My mind is fix'd : I will not understand you. 

[K. Edward,] Why, then thou shalt not have thy husband's 

[lands. 

[L. Elizabeth.] Why, then mine honesty shall be my dower : 
By loss of that, I ne'er will purchase those^ 

[K. Edward,] Therein thou wrong'st thy childroi mightily. 

[L. Elizabeth.] Herein your highness wrongs both them and 
But, mighty lord, this merry inclination [me. 

Accords not with the sadness of my suit : 
Please you dismiss me.; say, or ay, or no. 

[K, Edward,] Ay, if thou wilt say ay to my request : 
But if thou wilt not, then I answer, no. 

[L. Elizabeth,] Then no, my lord ; my suit is at an end. 

JFe now move on to the spot whither the brothers have 
partially withdrawn : Glister speaks : 

[Gloster.] The widow likes him not : she knits her brow : 
See, she desires to go ; yet Edward hesitates : 
What would he now? he calls her back again. 

{a pause,] 
He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marble : 

[a pause.] 
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Now red as £re ! nay, then she melts anon. 

[a pause.'] 
The ghostly father now kath done his ttaift. 
Yet still the widow looketh something sad. 
Bat ace^ he comes this way to tell the issue. 

[K, Edward."] Brothers, you muse what chat we two have 
You'd think it strange if I should marry her. [had : 

[Clarence.] To whom» my lord? 

[/T. Edward.] Why, Clarence, to myself. 

[Clarence.] T would be a tea days' wonder at the least. 

[Ghsier.] That's a day longer than it ought to last. 

[K. Edward.] Well, jest on^ brothers : I can tell you this ; 
Her suit is granted fox her husband's land. 
Widow, we meet again : lords, use her honourably. 
Richard is thoughtful : Clarence, come with me. 

Ghsier, being alone^ thus meditates : 

[Gloster.] Ay, Edward wiU use wcmien honourabty ! 
Would he were wasted, — niarrow, bones, and all. 
That, from his loins, no hopeful branch may spring 
To cross me from the golden time I look for : 
And yet between my soul^s desire and me, 
E'en were the lustful Edward's title buried. 
Stand Clarence, Hairy, and his son young Edward, 
And all the imlook'd-for issue of their loins. 
Why then I do but dream on sovereignty : 
My eye's too quick, my heart o'erweens too much, 
Unless my hand and strength can equal them. 
Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard, 
What other pleasure can the world afford ? 
1 11 deck my body out in ornaments. 
And make my heaven in a lady's love. 
Oh, miserable thought ! 
Why, love forswore me in my mother's womb. 
And, that I should not deal in her soft laws, 
• She did corrupt frail nature with a bribe 
To shrink mine arm up, like a wither'd shrub ; 
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To shape my legs of an unequal size; 

To make an envious mountain on my back. 

Where sits defonnity to mock my body : 

And am I then a man to be belov'd ? 

Oh, monstrous fault to harbour such a thought! 

Then, since this earth affords no joy to me 

But to command, to check, and overbear such 

As are of happier persdn than myself 

Why, then, to me, this restless world's but hell. 

Till this misshapen trunk's aspiring head 

Be circled with a glorious diadem. 

Though many lives stand between it and me. 

Yet, like a man lost in a thorny wood. 

Seeking a way, and straying from the way. 

And toiling desperately to find it out, 

I '11 hew my way through with a bloody axe. 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile^ 

And cry content to that which grieves my hearty 

And frame my face to all occasions. 

Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 

Tut \ were it farther off, I 'd pluck it down. 

After a short interval of time^ perhaps some weeks^ we 
may imagine^ without change of place^ the two younger 
brothers again in discourse; and thai it is interrupted 
by the entrance of Edward, and the lords Somerset, Mon- 
tague^ Hastings, and many others : Gloster speaks : 

[Gloster."] Now, brother Clarence, tell me what you think 
Of this new marriage with the lady Grey ? 
Hath not our brother made a worthy choice? 

[Clarence.'] Alas ! you know 'tis far from hence to France : 
How could he stay till Warwick made return ? — 
— Forbear awhile our talk : here comes the king ; 
I care not if I tell him what I think. [a pause] 

[K, Edward,} Clarence, you surely are not malcontent 
At this our marriage with the Lady Grey ? 

[be, 

[Clarence.] Not more, my lord, than Lewi's of France can 

Nor than, perchance, you '11 find the earl of Warwick. 
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[f. EdwardJ] Suppose they take offence without a cause. 
They are hut Lewi s and Warwick ; / am Edward, 
Your king and Warwick's, and must have my will. 
What, hrother Richard, you offended too ? 

[Glosier.'] Not I : 

No, heavdn forbid that I should wish them sever'd 
Whom God hath join'd together : nay, 'twere pity 
To sunder such as yoke so well together. 

[IT. Edward.l Setting your scorns and your mishke aside, 
Give me some reason why the lady Grey 
Should not have been my wife, and England's queen : 
Say, Clarence, if you can. 

^Clarence,'] Full well I can. 

Because a French alliance would have strengthen'd 
Our commonwealth ; this homebred marriage cannot. 

[K. EdwardJ] England is safe, if true within itself. 

[Clarence,] Yes ; but the safer, being back'd by France. 

Hastings advances and speaks. 

[Hastings.'] Let us be back'd by heaven and by the seas, 
Which heavdn hath givdn for fence impregnable ; 
And with no other help defend ourselves : 
In those, and in ourselves, our safety lies. 

[Clarence.] For that one speech, lord Hastings well de- 
The heiress of the lands of Hungerford. [serves 

So does the brother of the royal bride 
Deserve the wealthy daughter of lord Scales : 
So does her son deserve lord Bonville's daughter. 

[J^. Edward.] Alas, poor Clarence ! is it for a wife 
That thou art malecontoit ? I will provide thee. 

[Clarence,] In choosing for yourself, you show'd a judge- 
Which, by your leave, shall not decide for me. [ment 
I 'U play the broker in mine own behalf 
And, to that end, I shortly mean to leave you. 
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[K. Edward.'] Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be IdHg.— 
— ^Make way there : let that man approach, and speak. 
Now, messenger^ what letters, or what news 
From France? 

[Messenger.} My sovereign liege, no letters ; and the words 
Are such as I, without your special pardon. 
Dare not repeat. 

[K. Edward."] Go to ; we pardon thee : be brief. 

[Messenger.] Warwick, incens'd against your majesty, 
E'en more than lady Bona, or king Lewis, 
Dismiss'd me with these words : — ** Tell him from me 
That he hath done me wrong ; and I '11 tmcrown him.*' 

[K. Edward.] Ha ! durst the traitor breathe out words so 
Well, I will arm me, being thus forewam'd. [proud ? 
But say, are Margaret and Warwick friends ? 

[Messenger.^ Ay, gracious sove*reign; and so link'd are 
That young prince Edward is to marry Anne, [they. 
His second daughter. 

At this moment^ Clarence^ following Somerset^ hastily 
([uits the presence : saying^ 

[Clarence.] Brother mine, farewell ! 

Clarence shall hoice to Warwick's other daughter. 

[a patise.] 

[K. Edward.] I rather would have foes than hollow friends. 
Now, brother Richard, will you stand by us ? 

[Gloster.] Ay, in despite of all that shall withstand you. 

[K. Edward.] Hastings, will you ? and Montague, will you ? 
And you ? and you ? I ask of each, — ^will you? 
Why so ; then I am sure of victory. 
Now, therefore, let us hence ; nor lose an hour 
Till Warwick meet us with his foreign power. 

fTe must pa^s by the interverdng ef^ents^'-^the landing of 
Warwick in England with Clarence, who had become his 
son-tn-law ; the near capture^ and sudden escape of Ed- 
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ward to Flanders ; the march of Warwick to London^ and 
the reseaiing of Henry on the throne ; the return of Ed*- 
wardy and we events which immediately followed his re- 
appearance in arms ;^^ve must pass all tMs^ till we reach a 
scene in which the poet places us on the walls of Coventry ^ 
at which spot the earl of Warwick is awaiting the junction 
of those to ho are pledged to make common cause unth him 
against Edward : he speaks to the messengers and others : 

l^Warwick."] Where is the post that came from valiant Ox-^ 
How hx hence is thy lord, mine honest fellow ? [ford ? 

[Messenger,'] By this at Dunsmore, marching hitherward. 

[ Warwick.} There was another post from hrother Montague. 

[Second Mess.] 'Tis I, my lord : and I do bring you, word, 
He is by Uiis at Da'ntry with his troop. 

[Warwick.] Tis well : and here is sir John Somerville. 
— ^Speak, Somerville, what says my loving son ; 
And, by thy guess, how near us is he now ? 

[SoTnerville.] My gracious lord, I left the duke of Clarence 
At Southam ; only two hours march from hence* 

[fFarwick.] Then is he close at hand: hark! that's his 
drum. 

[Somerville.] It is not his, my lord ; here Southam lies : 
The drum, your brdship hears, marches from Warwick. 

[ff^arwick.] Who should it be? perchance, unlook'd-for 
They are at hand, and we shall quickly know, [friends. 

[a pause.] 
The colours look not of a friendly Idnd; 
'Tis not the red rose which that banner spreads : 
Oh, unbid spite ! the sportful Edward comes. 
Where slept our scouts, or how are they seduc'd. 
That we have had no news of his approach ? 
Stand We in good array : for they, no doubt. 
Will bid us battle : hark ! more foes, or friends : 
Oh, cheerful colours ! see, where Oxford comes.; 
D' you hear that cry — " Oxford, Oxford for Jjancaster," 
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^ Ohf welcome, Oxford ! for we want tby help. 
Another friendly cry ; — 'tis Montague : 
And see, just now in sight the valiant Somerset. 
My mind presageth happy gain axtd conquest. 
And lo, where George of Clarence sweeps along. 
Of force enough to bid his brother battle ; 
With whom an ardent zeal for right prevails. 
More than the nature of a brother's love. [a pause.] 
Why doth he stay his force ? what would he now ? 
Come, Clarence, come : thou wilt, if Warwick calls. 
There 's something he would have us understand. 
Can it be so ? The red rose in his cap 
He hath remov'd ; and see, he throws it at me. 
Oh, passing traitor, perjured and unjust ! 
He joins his brother : — say, what counsel, lords ? 
You know this city is of small defence : 
Were it not best to march towa'rd Bamet, lords, 
And there to bid them battle ? Say, lord Somerset. 

[Somerset.'] Yes, Warwick; yes. No words: but lead the 
Lords, to the field ; and still hope victory. [way ; 

Leaving the event of the next battle to be told by those 
who meet on the field of Tewkesbury to make the last 
struggle for the house of Lancaster^ we now hasten to that 
event, and imagine queen Margaret and her son Edward 
surrounded by those who still adhere to their falling for' 
tuneSy on the morning of the fourth of May^ in the year 
fourteen hundred arid seventy-one. The queen addresses 
the noblemen around her : — prince Edwardy Oxford, and 
Somerset are the other speakers. 

[Q. Margaret.] Wise men, my lords, ne'er sit and wail 
But cheerly seek redress. [their lost) 

Say Warwick was our anchor ; what of that ? 
And Montague our topmast ; what of him ? 
Why is not Oxford, here, another anchor ? 
And Somerset, another goodly mast? 
And though unskilful, why not Ned and I 
For once allow'd the skilful pilot's charge ? 
We will not from the helm to sit and weep, 
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But keep our course, though the rough winds say — ^no. 

From shelves and rocks that threaten us with death. 

As good to chide the waves as speak them fair. 

And what is Edward, hut a rutUess sea ? 

And Clarence, hut a quicksand of deceit? 

And Richard, hut a rugged fatal rock? 

And these the enemies of our poor hark. 

Say you can swim ; alas ! 'tis hut awhile : 

Tread on the sand ; why there you quickly sink : 

Bestride the rock ; the tide will wash you oflF, 

Or else you famish. Would you fly from us ? 

There is no hop'd-for mercy in the brothers 

More than with ruthless waves, and sands, and rocks. 

Why, courage, then ! what cannot be avoided, 

nVere childish weakness to lament or fear. 

[P. EdwardJ] Methinks a coward, hearing words like these. 
And from a woman too, must feel his breast 
Swell with infused magnanimity. 
I speak not this as doubting any here : 
For did I but suspect a fearful man, 
He should have leave to go away betimes. 
Lest, in our need, he might infect another. 

[Oz/ord.] Women and children of so high a courage^ 
And warriors faint ! why, 'twere perpetual shame. 
O brave young prince ! thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee : long may'st thou Uve 
To bear his image, and renew his glories ! 

[Somerset} Ay, my lord Oxford : he that will not fight 
For such a hope, let him go home to bed. 

[Q. Margaret,} Thanks, gentle Somerset, and Oxford, 
thanks ; 
A mother's thanks, and his, who yet hath nothing. 
Nothing but thanks to give ! The foe comes on. 
Lords, knights, and gentlemen, what I should say 
My tears impede : for evdry word I speak. 
You see I drink the water of mine eyes : 
Therefore, no more but this : Henry, your sovdreign,' 
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Is pnio*iier to tlie foe ; bis stale usmp'd; 
His leslm a slanghter^hottse; bis sulgects slain ; 
His statutes canosll'd, and bis treasure spent; 
And yonder is tbe wolf tbat makes this spoiL 
You fight in justice : then« in God's name, lords. 
Be vaUant, and giye signal to the fi^it 

fFithout quitting the spot where we may imagine these 
discourses to have been held in the agony of hope and f ear ^ 
let us carry forward our thoughts to the latter part of the 
same day. The persons you must now suppose before you^ 
ore king Edwara, Clarence^ Gloster^ and others of that 
partyj who advance with colours flying, and sound of 
trumpets; and as prisoners, brought in guarded, are 
queen Margaret^ Oxford, and Somerset: king Edward 
speaks. 

[K, EdwardJ] Here is the period of tumultuous broils. 
— ^Away with Somerset and Oxford straight, 
And let them die; I will not hear them speak. 
Is proclamation made, that who finds Edward 
Shall have a high reward ? I need not ask ; 
The youth they bring is none but Marga'ret's son. 
His mother swoons : use means for her recovery. 
Meanwhile, bring forth the gallant ; let us hear him. 
Is he so young a thorn, and yet so dangerous ? 
Edward, what satisfaction canst thou make 
For bearing arms, for stirring up my subjects. 
And all the trouble thou hast put me to P 

[P. EdwardJ] Speak like a subject, proud, ambitious York 1 
Suppose that mine is now my Other's mouth ; 
Resign thy chair, and, where I stand, kneel thou, 
While I propose the self-same words to thee. 
I know my duty ; you are all undutiful. 
Lascivious Edward, — and thou, perjur'd Gteorge, — 
And thou, misshapen Dick, — I tell you all 
I am your better, traitors as you are : 
And, Edward, thou usurp'st my father's right. 

Margaret recovers and screams. 
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[Mcargaret.'] O traitoTB ! murderers ! O Ned, sweet Ned ! 
Speak to thy mother, boy : canst thou not speak ? 
Butchers and villains! bloody cannibals ! 
They that stabb'd Caesar stabb'd a man : you three 
Have stabb'd a child : oh ! worse than murderers ! 
You have no children, butchers ; if you had, 
The thought of them had made you pitiful. 
How sweet a plant you have untimely cropp'd ! 

[JT. EdwardJ} Away with her ; go bear her hence perforce. 

[here. 
[Margaref] Nay, never bear me hence; despatch me 
Here dieath thy sword ; I '11 pardon thee my death : 
What, wilt thou not? then, Clarence, do it thou. 

[Clarence.] By heavdn, I will not do thee so much ease. 

[Margaret,'} Good Clarence, do ; I pray thee, Clarence, do. 

[Clarence.} Didst thou not hear me swear I would not do it ? 

[Margaret.} Ay, but thou usest to forswear thyself: 
. 'Twas sin before, but now 'tis charity. 
What ! wilt thou not ? Where is that devil butcher, 
Hard^favour'd Richard ? Richard, where art thou ? 
Is he not here ? Murder is thy alms-deed : 
Petitioners for blood thou ne'er putt'st back. 

[K, Edward,} Away^ I say : I charge you bear her hence. 

[a pause.} 
So ; now we breathe : Clarence, where 's Richard gone ? 

[Clarence.} To London all in post; and, as I guess, 
To make a bloody supper in the Tower. 

[K. Edioard.} He 's sudden, if a thing comes in his head. 
Now march we hence ; discharge the common sort 
With pay and thanks, and let 's away to London, 
And see our gentle queen how well she fares : 
By this I hope she hath a son for me. 

Our next scene is a room in the Tower ^ where king Henry 
is discovered^ ntHng with a book in hia hand^ the lieutenant 
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attending : Gloster has reached London with his best speed 
from Tewkesbury : but not aooner than the intelligence of 
the battle^ and the circumstances of young Edward^$ 
death : he enters and speaks, 

IGloster.'] Good day, my lord : what, at your book so hard? 

[Henry."] Ay, my good lord : my lord, I should. say rather; 
Twere sin to flatter : therefore not good lord. 

[Gloster,'] Friend, leave us to ourselves ; we must confer. 

The lieutenant quits the room. 

[Henry J] So flies the reckless shepherd from the wolf! 
What bloody scene hath Roscius now to act ? 

[Gloster,'] Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind : 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

[Henry.] Where thieves without controlment rob and kill, 
The traveller doth fear each bush a thief: 
The poor bird that hath been already lim'd. 
With trembling wing misdoubts of every bush ; 
And I, the hapless mate to one sweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye. 
By whom my young one bled, was caught, and killM 

[Gloster,] Why, what a peevish fool was that of Crete, 
That taught his son the office of a fowl ! 
And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown'd. 
Thou should'st have taught thy boy his praydrs alone, 
And then, he had not brokdn his neck with climbing. 

[Henry.] Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not thy words : 
My breast can better brook thy dagger's point. 
Than can my ears that .piercing history. 
But wherefore dost thou come ? — is 't for my life ? 

[Gloster.] Think'st thou I am an executioner? 

[Henry.] If murdering innocents be executing, 
Then tiiou 'rt the worst of executioners. 

[Gloster.] Thy son I kill*d for his presumption. 
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[Henry. 1 Hadst thou been kilFd when thou didst first pre- 
Thou hadst not liv'd to kill a son of mine : [sume, 
But thou wast born to massacre mankind. 
How many old men's sighs and widows' g;roan8, 
How many orphans' water-standing eyes, 
Will rue the hour that ever thou wast born ! 
The owl shriek'd at thy birth, the night-crow cried, 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempests shook down trees : 
The raven rook'd her in the clumney top. 
And chattering pies in dismal discord sung ; 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth less than a mother's hope : 
Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast born. 
Which plainly said thou cam'st to bite mankind : 
And, if the. rest be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam'st^^ — 

[Ghsier,'] I'll hear no more; — die, prophet, in thy speech : 
For this among the rest was Richard born. 

[Henry,"] Oh, and for much more murder after this ' 

God, forgive my sins, and pardon thee ! 

[Glosier.'] What, will thd aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground ? I thought it would have mounted. 
See, how my sword weeps for the poor king's death. 
Oh, may such purple tears be always shed 
By those that wish the downfal of our house ! 
If any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell ; and say I sent thee thither, — 

1 that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 
Indeed, 'tis true what Henry told me of ; 
For I have often heard my mother say. 
When I came in the world, the women cried 

" Grood heaven bless us, he is born with teeth I" 

And 80 I was ; which plainly signified 

That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 

Then, since the heavdns have shap'd my body so. 

Let hell make crook'd my mind to answer it. 

I have no brother ; I am like no brother ; 

And that word — love^ which graybeards call divine, 
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Be resident in men like one anotiier. 

And not in me ; I am myself alone. 

Clarence, beware ! thou keep'st me from the light : 

Kii^ Henry, and the prince his son, are gone ; 

Clarence, thy turn is next ; and then the test : 

I count myself but bad, until the best. 
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Historical Jj^smoranda. 

Eleven yean cjapsed between the battle of Tewkesbuiy and the 
death of Edwaid IV. The chief of the public acts during this time 
was an invasion of France, which 'ended in a treaty. Margaret of 
Anjou was ransomed, and spent the remainder of her days in privacy 
at &e court of her relations abroad. Meanwhile, the Enghah court 
was filled with animosities ; and tradition has ascribed the chief of 
them to the machinations of Richard duke of Gloster. ClaieBce 
was killed in the Tower in 1478. Edward died in 1482. It was 
in the intermediate time, between the battle of Tewkesbury and the 
death of Edward, that the duke of Qloeter married Anne, Warwick's 
second daughter, who had been betrothed to Prince Edward of Lan* 
caster. The poet, in passages which will be omitted, gives a different 
impression of the fact. 

fFe are to imagine a street in London : Richard duke 
of OlosterenterSy and, while waiting for his brother Cior 
rence, whom he expects to be brought this watf^ engages in 
soliloquy : 

r 

[OlosterJ] Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by the sun of York ; 
And all the clouds that lower'd upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried : 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 
Our stern alarms are chang'd to menry meetings; 
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Our dreadful marcheB to delightful meafures. 

Grim^-visag'd War has smooth'd his angry front ; 

And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries. 

He capers nimbly, in a lady's chamber, 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

But I, that am not shap'd for sportive tricks^ 

Nor made to cotirt an amo'rous looking-glass ; 

I, that am rudely stamped, and want love's majesty 

To strut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 

I, that am curtail'd of man's fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

Deform'd, unfinish'd, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made upi 

And that so lamely and unfasbionably 

That dogs bark at me as I halt along ; 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pass away my time ; 

Unless to see my shadow in the sirn. 

And dibcant on mine own deformity. 

I cannot, in these fair well-spoken days. 

Find fit presidency : and am determin'd 

To hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous. 

To set my brother Clarence, and the king, 

In deadly hate the one against the other ; 

And if king Edward to himself be true. 

This day shall Clarence closely be mew'd up 

About a prophecy, which says that G 

Of Edward's heirs the murderer shall be. 

Dive, thoughts, down to my soul : here Clarence comes. 

Clarencey under a guard headed by Brakenbury, here 
passes by : Ghster advances to him : 

Brother, good day. What means this armed guard 
That waits upon your grace ? 

[CiarenceJ] His majesty, 

Tendering my person's safety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. 
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[Gloiter.'] Upon what cause? 

[Clarence,'] Because my name is Greorge. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams ; 
And says, a wizard told him that hy G 
His issue disinherited should be. 
This, as I learn, and such-like toys as these. 
Have mov'd his highness to commit me now. 

[GlosterJ] Why, this it is, when men are rul'd by women:— 
Tis not the king that sends you to the Tower ; 
My lady Grey, his wife, Clarence, 'tis she. 
Was it not she and that good man of worship, 
Antony WoodeviUe, her brother there. 
That made him send lord Hastings to the Tower? 
We are not safe. Clarence, we are not safe. 

[Clarence,'] By heavdn, I think there is no man secure, 
But the queen's kmdred, and night-walking heralds 
That trudge between the king and mistress Shore. 

[Gloster,] I'll tell you, Clarence, — 'tis our way, I think, 
If we would keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery. 
The jealous o'er-wom widow, and herself, 
^ince that our brother dubVd them gentlewomen. 
Are mighty gossips in this monarchy. 

Brakenhury interposes: 

[Brakenhury,] I beseech your graces both to pardon me : 
His majesty hath strictly givcfn in charge. 
That no man shall have private conference. 
Of what degree soever, with his brother. 

[Qloster,] Even so ? an please your worship, Brakeubury, 
You may partake of everything we say : 
We speak no treason, man : we say the king 
Is wise and virtuous ; and his noble queen 
Well struck in years ; fair, and not jealous : — 
We say that Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 
A chary lip. 
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A bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue; 
And the queen's kindred are made gentlefolks : 
How say you, sir ? can you deny all this? 

[BrakenbJ] With this, my lord, myself have nought to do. 

[GlosterJ] Naught to do with mistress Shore? I' tell thee. 
He that doth naught with her, excepting, one, [fellow, 
Were best to do it secretly. 

[Brakenbury."] What one, my lord ? 

[Gloster.'] Her husband, knave : — would'st thou betray me, 

[fellow? 

[Brakenbury,'] I bdseech your grace to pardo'n me; and 
Forbear your conference with the noble duk^. [withal, 

[ClarenceJ] We know thy charge, Brakdnbury, and will 

[obey. 

[GlosterJ] We a're abjects to the queen, and must obey. 
Brother, farewell : I will unto the king ; 
And whatsoe'er you will employ me in, — 
Were it to call king Edward's widow, sister, — 
I will perform it to enfranchise you : 
Meantime have patience. 

[Clarence.'] I must perforce : farewell. [a paiLse,] 

[Gloster.] Gro tread the path that thou shalt ne'er return. 
Simple, plain Clarence ! I do love thee so. 
That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven. 
If heaven will take the present at our hands. 
But who comes here? die new-enlarged Hastings? 
Good time of day unto my good lord chamberlain : 
Right truly welcome to tlus open air. 
How hath your lordship brook'd imprisonment ? 

[Hastings."] With patience, noble lord, as priso'ners must : 
But I shall live, my lord, to give them thanks 
That were the cause of my imprisonment. 

[Gloster,] No doubt, no doubt ; and so shall Clarence too ; 
For they that were your enemies, are his. 
What news abroad ? 
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[HasUngsJ] No news to bad abroad as that at home. 
The kiDg is sickly, weak, and mdancholy. 
And his physicians fear him mightily. 

[Oloiter.} Now, by Saint Paul, this news is bad indeed. 
Oh ! he hath kept an evil diet long, 
And over-much consumed his royal person ; 
Tis verjT grievous to be thought upon. 
What, is he in his bed ? 

[Hastings.'] He is my lord. 

I may not spend more minutes from my duty. 
To which I was returning : pardon me. 

[Gloster,] I follow you, lord Hastings : Go before. 

[a pause.] 
He cannot live, I hope; but must not d^e, 
TiU George be sent to heaven. 
I '11 in, and urge his hatred more against him ; 
And if I fail not in my deep intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live ; 
Which done, Heavdn take king Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to bustle in ! 

Let us now precede Richard to the palace. The queen 
consort Elizabeth, lord Rivers her brother^ and marquess 
Dorset and lord Grey^ her sons hy first marriage^ are in 
conversation : lord Rivers %8 speaking : 

[majesty 
[Rivers,] Have patience, madam : there's good hope his 
Will soon recover his accustomed health. 

[Q. Elizabeth,] If he were dead, what would betide of me ? 

[Rivers,] No other harm than loss of suoh a lard. 

The heavens have bless'd you with the young prince 
To be your comforter when he is gone. [Edward 

[Q. Elizabeth.] Ah! he is yoimg ; and his minority 
Is put into the trust of Richard Gloster, 
A man that loves not me, nor none of you. 

Buckingham and Stanley here enter from an inner 
apartment : 
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How does tiie king to-day, my lord of Buckingham? 

[ferr'd with him, 
[Buckingham.'] Madam, we still have hopes : we have con- 
And.he desires fordiwith to make atonement 
Between the duke of Gloster and your kindred : 
And now hath sent to bid him to his presence ; 
And you, my noble lords; and Hastings 'too. 

[Q, Elizc^eth.l Would all were well ! but that will never be ; 
I fear our happiness is at the height. 

Gloster and Hastings here enter^ as from without: 
Gloster speaks as he comes in : 

[Gloster.] They do me wrong, and I will not endure it : 
Who are they that complain unto the king 
That I forsooth am stern, and love them not ? 
By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly, 
That fill his ears with such dissensions rumours. 
Because I cannot flatter, and speak fair. 
Smile in men's faces, smooth, deceive, and cog, 
I must be held a ranco'rous enemy. 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm, 
But thus his simple truth must be abused 
By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks? 

[Rivers.] To whom, in all this presence, speaks your grace ? 

[Gloster.] To thee^ that hast nor honesty, nor grace. 
When have I injur'd thee ? when done thee wrong ? 
Or thee ? — or thee ?— or any of your faction ? 
A plague upon you all ! His royal grace, — 
Whom heavdn preserve better than you would wish ! — 
Cannot be quiet scarce a breathing-while, 
But you must trouble him with lewd complaints. 

[Q. Elizabeth,] Brother of Gloster, you mistake the matter : 
The king, of his own royal disposition, 
And not provok'd by any suitor here, 
Hath sent for you and us, that he may gather 
The ground of all ill-will, and so remove it. 
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[Ghster.l I cannot tell ; — ^the world is grown so bad. 
That wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch : 
Since every Jack became a gentleman, 
There 's many' a gentle person made a Jack* 

' [ther Gloster; 
[Q. Elizabeth."} Come, come ; we know your meaning, bro- 
You envy my advancement, and my friends' ; 
Heaven grant we nerer may have need of you ! 

[OlosterJ] Meantime, heavdn grants that we have need of you : 
Our brother is imprison'd by your means. 
Myself disgraced, and the nobility 
Held in contempt ; while great promotions 
Are daily given to ennoble those 
Who scarce, some two days since, were worth a noble. 

[Q. Elizabeth.'] By Him that rais'd me to this careful height 
From that contented hap which I enjoy 'd, 
I never did incense his majesty 
Against the duke of Clarence, but have been 
An earnest advocate to plead for him 
My lord, you do me shameful injury. 

[Gloster. 1 You may perhaps deny you were the cause 
Of my lord Hastmgs' late imprisonment. 

{Rivers.'] She may, my lord ; for 



[Gloster.] She may, lord Rivers ? — ^why, who knows not so ? 
She may do more, sir, than denying that : 
She may help you to many fair preferments. 
And then deny her aiding hand was there : 
What may she not ? — she may — ^ay, marry, may she— 

[Rivers.] What, marry, may she? 

[Gloster.] What, marry, may she ? marry with a king, 
A batchelor, a handsome stripling too : 
I wis, your grandam match'd a little worse. 

[Q. Elizabeth.] My lord of Gloster, I have borne too long 
Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter scoffs : 
By heaven, I will acquaint his majesty 
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With thoBc gro8B taunts I often have endur'd. 
I ha'd rather be a country servant-maid 
Than queen of England to be baited thus. 

[Glosler.l What threat you me with telling of the king ? 
Tell him and spare not : look, what I have said, 
I will avouch in presence of the king : 
"Tis time to speak : my pains are quite forgot. 
Ere you were queen, ay, or my brother king, 
To Toyalize his blood, I spilt my own : 
In all which time, you, and your husband Grey, 
Were factious for the house of Lancaster ; 
And, Rivers, so were you. 

— There's Clarence, too, forsook his father Warwick, 
Ay, and forswore himself, which heaven pardon. 
To fight on Edward's party for the crown, 
And, for his meed, poor lord, he is imprison'd. 
I would to heaven my heart were flint, like Edward's, 
Or Edward's soft and pitiful, like mine : 
I am too childish foolish for this world. 

[Rivers.'] My lord of Gloster, in those busy days 
Wlich here you urge to prove us enemies, 
We follow' d then our king, our lawful king : 
So should we you, if you should be our king. 

[Gloster.'] If I should be? I ha'd rather be a pedlar; 
Far be it from my heart the thought thereof! 

A message comes from the king to require them all in his 
chamber : Gloster lingers when the others are gone, (w in 
expectation of some one, and soliloquizes meanwhile : 

I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl ; 

I make my gulls, — as Stanley, Hastings, Buckingham, — 

Believe it is the queen and her allies 

That stir the king against the duke my brother : 

And they believe it ; and withal do whet me 

To be reveng'd on Rivers, Vaughan, and Grey : 

And when I sigh, and, with a piece of Scripture, 

Tell them, — Grod bids us to do good for evil, — 

The fools are caught : but soft, here comes a pair 

M 
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Of hardy villains whom I need not cheat : 

How now, my stout, resolved mates ? — come nearer : 

Are you now going to despatch this thisg ? 

[warrant. 
[One of the men.} We are, my lord, and come to have the 

[Gloster.] I have it for you : mind that you are audden ; 
And do not hear him plead : Clarence talks weU, 
And may, if you do mark him, oaelt your hearts. 

[Oneafthemen.l Tut, tut, my lord, we will not stand to 
We go to use our hands, and not our tongues, [prate. 

[Gloster. 1 Your eyes drop nuUstonea, when fools' eyes drop 
I like you, lads ; ahout your business straight, [tears. 
And, having done 't^ repair to Crosby-place : 
Go, go : despatch ! 

We hasten, in imagination^ to the Tower^ while these 
men are receiving their instructions : the lieutenant has just 
entered the chamber of the duke to make his morning 
inquiries, 

[Brakenbury^l Why looks your grace so heavily to^y? 

[Clarence.'] Oh, I have pass'd a miserable night ! 
So full of fearfiil dreams, of ugly sights, 
That, as I am a christian faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night. 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days ; 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

[you tell me. 
[Brakenbury.] What was your dream, my lord? I pray 

[Clarence.'] Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embarked to cross to Burgimdy ; 
And in my company my brother Gloster, 
Who, from my cabin, tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches : thence, we look'd towa'rd England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times. 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befall'n us. As we pac'd along 
Up<m the giddy looting of the hatches 
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Mfitbonght tliat Gloster stumbled : and, in falling, 
Struck me, that sought to stay him, overltoard 
Into the tumbling billoiwa of the main. 

heaT<bi, methought what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noifte of waters in mine ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine leyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw'd upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalu'd jewels : 

Some lay in dead men's sculk ; and in those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit^ there were crept, 

Ab 'twere m scorn of eyes, re&ecting gems, 

That mock'd the dead bonea which lay scatter^ by. 

[Brakenbury.'] Had you such leisure in the time of death 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep ? 

[Clarence.'] Methought I had; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost ; but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To seek the empty, vast, and wandcfring air ; 
But smother'd it within my panting biilk, 
Which almost burst to heave it in the sea. 

[Brakenbury,] Awak'd you not with this sore agony ? 

[Clarence,'] Oh, no ; ray dream was lengthen'd aft^ life : 
Oh, then began the tempest to my soul ! 

1 pass'd, methought, the melancholy flood. 
With that grim ferryman that poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 
Was my great fathdr-in-law, renowned Warwick ; 
Who cried aloud — ** What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark vionarichy aflford fiilse CliafenQC ?" 
And so he vanidd'd : then came wanddrio^ by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ; and he ahiriek'd out alontd, 
** Clarence is come,'^*£alBe, fleetin^^ perjur'd Ckrence, 
That stabb'd me in the field by Tewkesbury ; — 
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Seize on bim furies ; take bim to your tormenti !" 
Witb tbat, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ'd me, and bowled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 
I trembling wak'd, and, for a season after. 
Could not believe but that I was in bell; 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 

[BrakenburyJi No marvel, lord, tbat it affrighted von ; 
I am amiid, metbinks, to bear you tell it. 

IClarence.^ O, Brakenbury, I have done those things 
That now give evidence against my soul 
For Edward's sake, and see, bow he requites me. 
Oh heaven, if thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds, 
Spare, spare my guiltless wife, and my poor children ! 
I pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by me : 
My soul is heavy, and I fam would sleep. 

[good rest! 
[Brakenbury,} I will, my lord: Heaven give your grace 

[a pause.] 
Already doth he sleep : sorrow breaks seasons. 
Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide, night. 
Princes have but their titles for enjoyment. 
An outward honour for an inward toil. 
And, for unfelt imaginations. 
They often feel a world of restless cares. 
Ho ! who is there ? Who gave you two admittance? 
Thou that seem'st foremost, say, how cam'st thou hither? 

[One of the men.} I came hither on my legs ; and we 
would speak with Clarence : there is our commission- 

[a pause.] 

[Brakenbury, 1 I am in this commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands ; — 
I will not reason what is meant hereby. 
Because I will be guiltless of the meaning. 
Here are the keys ; there sits the duke asleep : 
1 '11 to the king ; and signify to him 
That thus I have resigned to you my charge. 
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While Ms scene u proceeding in the Tower^ another is 
going on in the hinges apartment j from which we have 
been kept. But the imagination U not limited ; and we 
can stUl he witnesses of the loiter : king Edward on his 
couch is surrounded by his queen and her kindred^ by 
Hastings^ Buckinaham, and others of his court : Gloster 
has not yet entered : the king speaks : 

[K, Edward.} Why, so : — ^now have I done a good day's 
Continue, peers, in this united league : [work : 

For me, I evdry day expect a call 
From my Redeemer ; and shall part in peace. 
Now I have made my friends at peace on earth. 
There wanteth but our brother Gloster here 
To make our circle blessed and complete. 

[Buckingham,'] And in good time, my liege, here comes the 

[duke. 

[Gloster.] Grood morrow to my sovereign king, and brother : 
And princely peers, a happy time of day ! 

[K. Edward,] Happy, indeed, as we have spent the day : — 
Brother, we h&ve done deeds of charity, 
Made peace of enmity, and love of hate. 
Among these swelling, wrong-incensed peers. 

[Gloster.] A blessed labour, my most sovereign liege. 
Among this princely troop, if any here. 
By false inteUigence or wrong surmise, 
Hold me a foe ; 

If I unwittingly, or in my rage. 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this presence, — I desire 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace : 
"Tis death to me to be at enmity ; 
I hate it, and desire all good men's love. — 
First, madam, I entreat true peace of you. 
Which I will purchase with my duteous service ; 
Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, 
If any grudge were ever lodg'd between us; — 
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Of you, lord RiveiBi — and, lord Grey, of y<m,— 

That have, without a cause, been us'd to frown on me; 

Of all I ask,-^ dukes, earia, lords, gentlemen^ 

I do not know that Englishman alive 

With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 

More than the infiint that is bom to-night ; 

I thank my G^ for my humility ! 

I%e queen comes forward^ and gives her hand to Qiosier 
with much cUacrity^ whUe she speaks : 

[Q. Elizabeihl A holiday shall this be kept hereafter: 
1 would to heavdn all strifes were thus compounded ! 
My sovdreign lord, I do beseech your highness 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 

Glosier prevents the king^s reply by speaking first* 

[GhsterJl Why, madam, have I offer'd love for this. 
That you should choose the time of sweet forgiveness 
To flout thus bitterly ? 
Who knows not that the gentle duke is dead ? 

They all starts turn pale^ and look at each other with 
cffiright^ while the king exclaims^ 

[K, Edward'l Who knows not he is dead ! who knows he 
What, if I sign'd a warrant, did I not [is? 

Reverse the order ? sign'd I not a pardon ? 

IGlostei'.l But Ac, poor man, by your first order died. 
Which by some winged Mercury was borne, 
The while some cripple carried after him 
Your lagging countermand : and would to heaven 
That some who are less noble and less loyal, 
Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood, 
Who yet go current from suspicion, 
Deserve not worse than wretched Clarence did ! 

[K. Edward.] Ah, wretched that I am, and full of sorrow ! 
What, can my tongue give pardon to a slave ? 
And could I not redeem a brother's life ? 
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But now, and one of you was at my. feet, 
Beseeching me to grant his servant's life. 
Due, for he kill'd a fellow in a riot : 
My brother kill*d no man, his fault was thought^ 
And yet his punishment was bitter death : 
Who sued to me for him ? who, in my wrath, 
Kneel'd at my feet, and bade me be advis'd? 
Who spoke of brotherhood ? who spoke of love ? 
Who told me, how the poor soul did forsake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me ? 
Who came and told me that, at Tewkesbury, 
When Oxford had me down, he rescued me. 
And said, '* Dear brother, live, and be a king ?" 
Who told me, how he wrapp'd me in his garments 
Giving himself unto the numb cold night. 
What time we lay upon the battle field, 
Frozen almost to death ? 
All this, from my remembrance, brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 
Had so much grace to put it in my mind : 
But when your carters or your waiting-vassals 
Hav« done a drunken slaughter, and defac'd 
God's image in a fellow creature, 
You straight are on your knees for pardon, pardon. 
And I, unjustly too, must grant it you ; — 
But, for my brother, not a man would speak, — 
Nor I, ungracious, speak for him myself, — 
Poor soul, poor soul ! The proudest of you all 
Have been beholden to him in his life ; 
Yet none of you would plead to save his life. 
O God, I fear thy justice will take hold 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this. — 
Come, Hastings, help me to my closet : — Oh, 
Poor Clarence ! 
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The arts of the Protector^ Richard duke of Olostbr, to 
obtain the crown during the short relon of howard 
v.; indicated by scenes supposed to occur in lomdon, 
namely, in a public place; in thb council chamber at 
THE Tower ; on the walls of the same; and in thx court 
OF Barnard's castle. 

Historical Memoranda. 

Toung Edward was at Ludlow with his maternal uncle RiyeipE when 
his father died. This was April 9, 1483. Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan, 
accompanying the prince toward London, were arrested on the way, 
and sent to Pomfret Castle. £dward made his entry into London on 
the 4th of May ; and his reign terminated by the proclamation of the 
duke as king, on the 25th of June. 

Young Edward having reached London from Ludlow^ 
we may imagine a public place just on his entrance into 
the city^ at which he is received by the Protector and a 
train of noblemen; also by cardinal Bourchier^ archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the lord mayor ^ with a train of Alder- 
men: 

[GlosterJ\ Welcome, my royal cousin, welcome hither ! 
We are all right glad to see you. Ix»ok, my lord, 
The mayo'r and citizens approach to greet you. 
And bless your grace with health and happy days. 

[K, Edward V.I I thank them, and I thank you all, my lords. 

[Gloster,'\ My gentle cousin, 

The weary way hath made you melancholy. 

\K, Edward,"] No, uncle ; but our crosses on the way 
Have made it tedious, wearisome and heavy : 
1 want more uncles here to welcome me. 

[Gloster] Sweet prince, the 'untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit : 
You can distinguish of a man, no more 
Than just his outward show ; which, heavdn well knows, 
Seldom or never indicates the heart. 
Those uncles which you want, are dangerous : 
Heavdn keep you from them, and from all false friends 
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♦ [are none. 

[K. Edward.l Heaven keep me from fake friends! but they 
I thought my mother and my brother York 
Would long ere this have met us on the way. 

[Gloster.'] My royal cousin, 

Heavdn knows on what occasion, — I do not, — 
The queen your mother, and your brother York, 
Have taken sanctua*ry. The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace, 
But, by his mother, was perforce withheld. 
Here is my gracious lord of Canterbury, 
Who, peradventure, can persuade the queen 
To send the duke your brother presently ; 
Or he shall pluck him from her arms perforce. 

[Car. Bourchier.l My lord protector, if that my weak oratory 
Can, from his mother, win the duke of York, 
Anon expect him here. But if she's obdurate 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 
We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctua'ry. — I go, my liege. 

[K, EdwardJ] Good cardi'nal, make all speedy haste you may. 
Say, uncle Gloster, if our brother come, 
Where shall we sojourn till our coronation? 

[Gloster,'] Where it seems best unto your royal self. 
May I advise you, sir, some day or two 
Your highness shall repose you at the Tower ; 
Then, where you please, and shall be thought most fit 
For your best health and recreation. 

[K, EdwardJ] I do not like the Tower, — but as you please.^ 
Did Julius Caesar build that place, my lord ? 

[Gloster,'] He did, my gracious lord, begin that place , 
Which since succeeding ages have re*edified. 

[K, Edward,] Is it upon rec6rd ? or else reported ? 

[Gloster,] It is upon recdrd, my gracious cousin. 
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[K. Edward,] But were it not recorded, 'tis a truth 
That ought, methinks, to live from age to age, 
Eve'n to the general, all-ending day. 

[Gloster m an under tone^ as aside.] So wise bo young, they 

[say, do ne'er live long. 

[K, Edward^ What say you, uncle? 

[Gloster,] This say I, royal cousin. 

Though wanting characters, yet fame lives long. 

— But, see another train this way approaches ; 

It is the cardinal retum'd ; and with him 

Comes, in good time, your brother's grace of York. 

[a pause.] 
[K, Edw.] Richard of York ! how fares our dearest brother? 

[D, of York,] O my dear lord, — and king : so you are now. 

[K, Edward.] Ay, brother, to our grief, as it is yours : 
Too soon he died, who might have better worn 
That title, which in me will lose its majesty. 

[Gloster.] How fares our gentle cousin, lord of York ? 

[D. of York.] I thank you, gentle uncle. my lord, 
You said that idle weeds are fast in growth ; 
The king my brother hath outgrown me far. 

[Gloster.] He hath, my lord. 

[D. of York.] And therefore is he idle ? 

[Gloster,] O pretty cousin, I must not say so. 

[D. of York.] Nay, uncle', 1 don't believe the saying's true ; 
JFor if it were, you *d be an idle weed. 

[Gloster.] How so, cousin ? 

[D. of York .] Because I ' ve heard folks say, you grew so fast. 
Your teeth would gnaw a crust at two hours old : 
Now 'twas two years ere I could get a tooth. 

[Gloster in an under tone as aside,] Indeed ! I find the brat 

[is taught his lesson. 
[Loud.] Who told thee this, my pretty, merry cousin ? 
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[D, of York.'l Why, your nurse, uacle. 

[GlostJl My nurse ? why, ehe was dead 'fore thou wast born. 

[D. of York,'] If 'twas not she, I cannot tell who told me. 

[Glosterin an under tone,] So subtle, too? — 'tis pity thou'rt 

[short-liv*d. 

[K. Edward.] Uncle, my brother will be cross in talk. 

[Gloster.] Oh, do not fear, my lord: we shall not quarrel. 

[K. Edward.] I hope your grace knows how to bear with him. 

[D. of York!] You mean to hear me, not bear with me : 
Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me ; 
Because that I am little like an ape, 
He thinks that you should bear me on your shoulder. 

[K, Edward.] Fie, brother ! I have no such meaning : fie ! 
Uncle, will you direct our present course ? 

[Gloster.] My lord, will it please you pass with these along ? 

Myself, and my good cousin here of Buckingham, 

Will to your mother, to entreat of her 

To meet and bid you Welcome at the Tower. 
[calls,] Lead on, in front \ [lower,] What says my little 

— ^He shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower? — [cousin ? 

What should you fear, my pretty lord of York ? 

[D. of York!] My uncle Clarence' ghost: for I 've been told 
— Grandmother told me so — that he was kill'd there. 

[K, Edward,] I fear no uncles dead : but come, my lords ; 
If so it must be, let us to the Tower. 

Ths several groups pass on^ leaving Gloster, Bucking- 
ham, and one Sir William Catesby, a lawyer, behind: 
Buckingham speaks : 

[Buckingham.] Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not instructed by his subtle mother 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously ? 
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[Gloster.] No doubt, no doubt: oK 'tis a shrewd young 
Stubborn, bold, quick, forward, and capable; [master, 
He i's all the mother from the top to toe : i 
But let them rest ; — go, speak with Catesby there : 
I have detain'd him for o»ir purposes. 

[sworn 
[Buckingham.] I will, my lord : — ^now, Catesby, thou art 
As deeply to eflFect what we intend. 
As closely to conceal what we impart. — 
Thou know'st our reasons urg'd upon the way ; 
What think'st thou ? — is it not an easy matter 
To make lord Hastings join with us in mind, 
In seating this great duke upon the throne ? 

[Catesby.'] I fear, my lord, that he will not be won. 

[Buckingham.] Yet go ; and, as it were far off, sound Hast- 
If thou dost find him tractable to us, [ii^gs; 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reasons : 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou so too, and so break off the talk. 
And give us notice of his inclination : 
For we to-morrow hold divided councils, 
Wherein thyself shall highly be employed. 

[Gloster^ as from some litth distance.] Commend me to lord 

[William : tell him, Catesby, 
His ancient knot of dangeVous enemies, 
Rivers, and Grey, and Vaughan, 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret castle ; 
And bid my friend, for joy of this good news. 
Give gentle mistress Shore one kiss the more. 
Shall we hear from you, Catesby, ere we sleep ? 

[Cateshyl] You shall, my lord. 

[Gloster.] At Crosby place — ^you know where you shall find 
He 's gone ; — And now, my lord of Buckingham — [us : 

[Buckingham.] What shall we do, my lord, if we perceive 
Lord Hastings will not yield to our designs ? 
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[Ghster."] Chop off his head, man : something we will do. 
Cousin of Buckingham, let 's lose no time : 
The mayo'r and citizens returning hence. 
Have reached Guildhall. Thither I 'd have you haste. 
And at your meetest vantage of the time. 
Improve those hints I gave you late to speak of; 
But, ahove all, infer the hastardy 
Of Edward's children. 

[Buckingham.} I fly, my lord, to serve you. 

[Gloster,] To serve yourself, my cousin : 

For look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
Thd earldom of Hereford, and the movahles 
Whereof the king my hrother was possess'd. 

[Buckingham.'] I shall rememher that your grace was boun- 

[tifnl. 

[GlosterJi Return, that we may sup betimes ; and then 
Digest our busi'ness for to-morrow morning. 

Suppose the morrow arrivedy and that we have before 
us the council-chamber at an earlier moment than the 
members have generally entered or taken their seats. Hast- 
ings is one of the earliest ; and^ as we may imagine^ begins 
a conversation with Catesby : 

[Hastings.'] Didst thou not tell me, Catesby, yesterday, 
That, on this very day, my enemies. 
The kindred of the queen, should die at Pomfret ? 

[Catesby.] Ay, my lord. 

[Hastings.] Indeed, I am no mourner for that news. 
Because they have been still mine enemies : 
But for that other matter you suggested. 
Touching my voice for changing the succession, 
And so to bar the heirs in true descent, 
Heavdu knows I will not do it, to the death. 

[Catesby.] Heavdn keep your lordship in that gracious 

[mind ! 
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[Hastings.] But I shall laugh at this a twelvemonth hence, 
That —they who brought king Edward's frown upon 
I live to look upon their tragedy. [me — 

Well, Catesby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
I'll send some packing that yet think not of it 

[CaiesbyJ] 'Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, 
When men are unprepar'd, and look not for it. 

[Hastings.] Oh, monstrous, monstrous ! and so falls it out 
With Rivers, Vaughan, and Grey : and so 'twill do 
With some men else, who think themselves as safe 
As thou and I. But here lord Stanley comes : 
It seems, my good lord Stanley, that you fear 
These separated councils : Fear you not. 
My lord protector is to be at this. 
And Catesby, my good friend, goes to the other, 
Where nothing can proceed that toucheth us 
Whereof I shall not have intelligence : 
Think you but that I know our state secure, 
I should be so triumphant as I am ? 
Catesby, farewell : for we must take our seats. 

Among the councillors present^ beside Hastings and 
Stanley^ are Buckingham^ the bishop of Eiy^ and lord 
Lavel : Hastings^ having taken his place^ continues speak- 
ing : 

Now, noble peers, the cause that we are met. 

Is the approaching coronation : 

In heaven's name, speak, when is the royal day ? 

Buckingham speaks : 

[Buckingham,] Who knows the lord protector's mind herein ? 
Who is most intimate, and has his coimsels ? 

The bishop of Ely answers : 

[Ely J] Your grace, we think, should soonest know his mind. 

[Buckingham,] We know each other's faces : as for heaitc, 
He knows no more of mine, than I of yours; 
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Nor I of his, my lord, than you of mine. 
.Lord Hastings, you and he are near in bve. 

[H{utings.'\ I thank his grace ; I know he loves me well ; 
But for his purpose in the coronation 
I have not sounded him, nor he deliver'd 
His gracious pleasure any way therein : 
But you, my gracious lord, may name the time ; 
And in' the duke's hehalf I '11 give my voice, 
Which, I presume, he '11 take in gentle part. 
— In lutppy time, here comes the duke himself. 

[a pause,] 

[Gloster.] My nohle lords and cousins all, good morrow : 
I have heen long a sleeper ; but, I trust. 
My absence doth neglect no great design. 
Which, by my presence, might have been concluded ? 

[Bfickingham.] Had you not come upon yon cue, my lord, 
William lord Hastings had pronounc'd your part, — 
I mean your voice, — for crowning of the king. 

[Gloster,"] Than my lord Hastings no man might be bolder : 
His lordship loiows me well, and loves me well ; — 
Ah, my good lord of Ely, 
It is not long ago I was in Holbom, 
And saw good strawbdrries in your garden there : 
I should not care to eat some, if we had them. 

[Ely.] My lord, 1 11 send for some, with all my heart. 
[GlosterJ] Cousin of Buckingham, a word with you. 

Gloster leaves the chamber iviih Buckingham : the bishop 
of Ely presently returns : 

[Ely,"] The strawberries are sent for — ^where 's his grace? 

Hastings replies ; 

[Hastings.] Anon, no doubt, he will be here again. 
There 's some conceit or other likes him well. 
When he doth bid good morrow with such spirit. 
I think there 's ne'er a man in Christendom 
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Can lesser hide his love or hate, than he : 

For by his face, you straight shall know his heart. 

Gloster^ re-entering with Buckingham^ speaks; and 
Hastings aflerwards^ in answer to him. 

[Gloster.'] I pray you all, tell me what they deserve 
That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft ; and that have prevailed 
Upon my body with their hellish charms ? 

[Hastings,'] The tender love I bear unto your grace. 
Makes me most forward in this noble presence. 
To doom the' offenders, whosoe'er they be. 

[Gloster. 1 Then be your eyes a witness of their evil. 
Look, how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, withered up : 
And this is Edwaid's wife, that monstrous witch. 
Consorted with the harlot Shore : 'tis they 
That, by their witchcraft thus have bhghted me. 

[Hastings.] If they have done this deed, my noble lord, — 

[Gloster.] If! thou abettor of that crafty strumpet, 
Talk'st thou to me of ifs ? Thou art a traitor : — 
Off with his head ! — ^now, by St. Paul I swear, 
I will not dine until it shall be brought me. 
Lovel, and Catesby, look that it be done : — 
The rest that love me, rise and follow me. 

Hastings J we may well believe^ is for a time struck 
dumb toith astonishment and horror : at length he gets 
utterance : 

[Hastings.] O bloody Richard ! miserable England ! 
I prophesy the fearful'st time to come 
That ever wretched age hath look'd upon. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hope in the air of men's fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast. 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 
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9 [urgent. 

\Cate%hy^ Come, come, my lord ; the duke's command is 
Make a short shrift, and yield you to the block. 

From the council- chamber in the Tower, Gloster and 
Buckingham betake themselves to the walls : Gloster 
speaks : 

[Gloster,'] Come, cousin, canst thou quake and change thy 
As if thou wert distract and lost with terror ? [colour, 

[Buckingham,] Tut, you will find I am an apt tragedian : 
Why, I can start at wagging of a straw ; 
Pretend a deep suspicion : ghastly looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles : 
And both are ready to promote your ends. 
'Tis time, I think, that Ratcliffe should return. 
And see, he comes, and brings the mayo'r along : 
Let me alone to manage him. — Lord mayor, — 
Look to the draw-bridge ! Ratcliffe, guard thyself I 
Lord mayo'r, the reason we have sent for you — 
My lord protector ! — pray you, shelter here : 
Heaven and our innocence defend and guard us ! 
Look back, — defend thee — here are enemies ! 

[Gloster,] Be patient, cousin Buckingham : I think 

That these are friends. — 'Tis Catesby sure, and Lovel. 

[Catesby,] We bring the head of that ignoble traitor. 
The dangerous and unsuspected Hastings. 

[Gloster.] So dear I lov'd the man, that I must weep. 
I took him for the plainest, kindest creature 
That breath'd upon the earth a Christian : 
Made him my book, wherein my soul recorded 
The history of all her secret thoughts. 
And truly,— one apparent guilt omitted, 
I mean, his conversation with Shore's wife, — 
His life seem'd free from blemish of suspicion. 

[traitor 

[Buckingham.] Well, well, he was the closest-shelter'd 

That ever liv'd. My lord mayo'r, would you think it. 
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Would you believe, or could you e'en imagine, 
(Albeit, by heaven's almighty preservation 
We are alive to tell i' t) the subtle traitor 
This day had plotted in the council house 
To murder me, and my good lord of Gloster P 

[May or,"] What ! had he so ? what, you, my lord protector ? 

[Gloster.'] Think you, lord mayo'r, that we are Turks or in- 
Or that we would, against the form of law, [fidels ? 
Have thus proceeded in the villain's death ; 
But that the extreme peril of the case 
Enforc'd us ? Yet we meant not he should die 
Until your lordship came to see his end ; 
Which now the loving haste of these our friends, 
Somewhat against our meaning, hath prevented ; 
Because, my lord, we wish'd you to have heard 
The traitor speak, and timo'rously confess 
The manner and the purpose of his treasons ; 
That you might well have signified the same 
Unto the citizens ; who, haply, may 
Misconstrue us in this, and wail his death. 

[Mayor."] I pray you, noble princes both, believe me, 
I will acquaint our duteous citizens 
With all your just proceedings in this case. 

Gloster.] *Twas to that end we wish'd your lordship here, 
To' avoid the censures of the carping world ; 

And so, my good lord mayo r, we bid farewell. 

[a pause.] 
Go, after, after, cousin Buckingham : 
Towa'rd Guildhall now he hies him with all speed: 
You know what points to touch upon : and foremost 
Take care to speak of Edward's former contract 
To lady Eliza'beth Lucy, long before 
His match with lady Grey. Moreover urge 
King Edward's change of lust, and hatefid luxury. 

[Buckingham.] Doubt not, my lord : I'll play the orator 
As if the golden fee for which I plead 
Were for myself; and so, my lord, adieu ! 
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[Glosier.'] If you thrive well, bring them to Baynard's castle ; 
Where you shall find me well accompanied 
With reverend fathers and right learned bishops. 

Our next scene^ then^ may be the court of Baynarcts 
castle : Gloster^ who is in waiting for Buckingham's re- 
turn^ speaks as the latter enters : 

[Glosier.'] How now, how now ? what say the citizens ? 

[senseless stones : 
[^Buckingham.] Now, by our hopes, my lord, they are 
Their hesitating fear has struck them dumb. 

[Gloster.] Touch'd you the bastardy of Edward's children? 

[Buckingham.] I did ; his contract with the lady Lucy ; 
Nay, his own bastardy and tyranny : 
Laid open all your victories in Scotland, 
Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace ; 
Your bounty, justice, fair humility : 
Indeed, left nothing that might gild our cause 
Untouch'd, or slightly handled, in my talk : 
And when mv* oration drew towards an end, 
I urg'd of them that lov'd their country's good, 
To do you right, and cry, " Long live king Richard." 

[Gloster.] And did they so? 

[Buckingham.] Not one, by heavdn ; but all, like statues 
Speechless and pale, star'd in each other's face : [fii'd. 
Which when I saw, I reprehended them ; 
And ask'd the mayo*r, what meant this wilful silence. 
His answer was, the people were not us'd 
To be address 'd except by the recorder ; 
Who then took on him to repeat my words,— 
" Thus saith the duke, — thus hath the duke inferr'd, — " 
But nothing urg'd in warrant from himself. 
When he had done, some folio* wers of my own. 
At the* lower end of the hall, hurl'd up their caps. 
And some ten voices cried, ** God save king Richard !" 
At which I took the vantage of those few, 
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And cried — ^* Thanks, gentle citizens and friends : 
This general applause and cheerful shout 
Argues your wisdom, and your love to Richard : — " 
And even here hroke off, and came away. 

[you say? 
[GlosterJ] The tongueless blocks! they would not speai, 
Will not the mayor, then, and his brethren, come ? 

[Buckingham.'] The mayo'r is here at hand : feign you some 
And be not spoke'n with, but by mighty suit. [fear, 
A pray'r-book in your hand, my lord, were well, 
Standing between two churchmen of repute ; 
For, on that ground I'll make a holy descant : — 
Yet, be not easily won to our request. 

[Gloster,'] My other self! my counsel's consistory * 
My oracle ! my prophet ! my dear cousin ! 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 

[my lord; 
{Buckingham,] Hark ! the lord mayo*r's at hand : — away, 
Nor doubt but yet we reach the point propos'd. 

[Gloster,] We cannot fail, my lord, when you are pilot. — 
[under tone as aside] — A little flattery sometimes does well. 

Richard quits the place on one side — the lord mayor 
and aldermen enter on the other : Buckingham receives 
them: 

[Buckingham,] Welcome, my lord! — I dance attendance 
I am afraid the duke will not be spoken with ; [here : 
But here comes Catesby : we shall hear from him : 
Catesby, what says the duke to my request ? 

[Catesby,] My lord, he humbly does entreat your grace, 
To visit him to-morrow or the next day : 
He 's just retir'd with two right revdrend fathers. 
And would not now, by any worldly suit. 
Be interrupted. 

[Buckinaham,] Catesby, pray return ; 

Tell him, myself, the mayo'r, and citizensi 
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III deep designB, in matters of great moment, 

No les8 importing than the gendral good, 

Are come to have some confe*rence with his grace: 

Pr'ythee, be urgent with him. 

Ah, my lord mayo'r, this prince is not an Edward ; 

He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed, 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

Not dally'ing with a biace of courtezans, 

But with two deep divines in sacred praying : 

Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 

Take on himself the toil of sovereignty. — 

— The door, my lord, by accident is open,— 

See where his grace stands 'twixt two clergymen ; 

How low he bows to thank them for their care : 

And see, a prayer-book is in his hand. 

Would he were king ! we 'd give him leave to pray : 

I wish it for the love he bears the city : — 

How oft I Ve heard him vow, he thought it hard 

The mayo'r should lose his title with his office : 

Well, well : who knows ? he may perhaps be won. 

See, he comes forth : — my. Mends, be resolute ; 

I know he 's cautious to a fault ; but do 

Not leave him, till our honest suit be granted. 

Gloster enters^ and speaks : 

[Gloster.'] Cousin of Buckingham, 

I do beseech your grace to pardon me. 

Who, earnest on my zealous meditation. 

So long defer the service of my friends. — 

— Now do I fear I 've done some strange offence. 

That looks disgradous in the city's eye : 

If so, 'tis just you should reprove my ignorance. 

[Buckingham.l You have, my lord ; and we could wish 
On our entreaties, would amend your fault, [your grace, 

[Gloster.] Else, wherefore breathe I in a christian land ? 

[Buckingham.'] Know, then, it is your fault, that you re- 
The sceptred office of your ancestors, sign 

To the corruption of a blemish'd stock : 
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In this just came, I come to move your highness. 
That, on your gracious self you 'd take the charge. 
And kingly government of this your land ; 
Not as protector, not as substitute. 
But as your own, by birth, and lineal glory. 

The lord mayor and citizens kneel, and join in the same 
request : Buckingham renews his instances : and CcUesby 
unites with the rest : after a long pause^ Glosier speaks : 

[GlosterJi I cannot tell, if, to depart in silence. 
Or bitterly to speak in your reproof. 
Suits best with your degree, and my condition : 
Therefore, 

To speak in just refusal of your suit, 
And yet, in speaking, not to chide my friends. 
Definitively thus I answer you : 
Your love deserves my thanks ; but my desert, 
Unmeritable, shuns your fond request : 
For, heaven be thankM ! there is no need of me. 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit. 
Which, mellow'd by the stealing hand of time. 
Will well become the seat of majesty, 
And make us, no doubt, happy by Ins reign : 
On him I lay what you would lay on me, 
Which heavdn forbid my thoughts should rob him of 

[Buckingham, "l If you refuse us through a soft remorse, 
Loth to depose the child, your brother*s son, — 
As well we know your tenderness of heart, — 
Yet know, though you deny us to the last. 
Your brother's son shall never reign our king ; 
But we will plant some other in the throne, 
To the disgrace and downfall of your house : 
And, thus resolv'd, I bid you, sir, farewell, — 
My lord, and gentlemen, I beg your pardon 
For this vain trouble : my intent was good I 
I would have serv'd my country and my king ; 
But 'twill not be : — farewell, till neirt we meet. 

[Gloster.'] My lord of Buckingham ! — Call him again: 
You will enforce me to a world of cares : 
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I am not made of stone. 

But penetrable to your kind entreaties, 

Though, heaven knows, against my own inclining, 

The several persons take the attitude of earnest, ex- 
pectant listeners, while Gloster seems preparing to proceed : 
at length he continues : 

Cousin of Buckingham, and sage, grave men. 
Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 
To bear her burthen whether I will or not, 
I must have patience to endure the load : 
But if black scandal, or foul-fac'd reproach 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, 
Your strong enforcement shall acquittance me ; 
For heaven knows, as you may partly see, 
How far I am from the desire of this. 

[say it. 
[Mayor.'l Heaven guard your grace! we see it, and will 

[GloUer,'] My good lord mayo'r, you will but say the truth. 

[Buckingham.'] My heart 's so full, it scarce has vent for 
My knee will better speak ray duty now : [words : 

Long live our sovereign, Richard, king of England ! 

[cousin : 
[Gloster.] Indeed, your words have touch'd me nearly. 
Pray rise, pray rise : — I wish you could recaU them. 

[Buckingham,] It would be treasoD now, my lord. — To- 
ll it so please your majesty, from council [morrow. 
Orders shall issue for your coronation. 

[Gloster. 1 Evdn as you please ; since you will have it so. 

[jesty; 
[Buckingham.] To-morrow, then, we will attend your ma- 
And now, my liege, we take our leaves with joy. 

[Gloster.] CkHisin, adieu :-— my loving friaadfli, farewell. 
I must unto my holy woric again. 

[a pause.] 
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♦Why, now my golden dream is out. 
Ambition, like an early friend, throws back 
My curtains with an eager hand, o'eijoy'd 
To tell me what I dreamt, is true : — a crown ! 
Thou bright reward of ever-daring minds, 
Oh, how thy awful glory fills my soul ! 
Nor can the means that got thee, dim thy lustre. 
For not men's love — fear pays thee adoration. 
And fame. 

Not more survives from good than evil deeds : 
The' aspiring youth that fir'd the Ephesian dome, 
Outlives, in fame, the pious fool that rais'd it. 
Conscience, lie still ! more lives must yet be drained ; 
Crowns got with blood, must be with blood main- 

[tain'd. 



Thb two tears' reign op restless anxiety, and the troubled 
DEATH OP Richard III. ; indicated by scenes supposed 
to oocur in the palace ; on a plain near Tamwortb, 
Leicestershire; and on another at Bosworth, in the 
same county 

Historical Memoranda. 

Richard assumed the crowu June 25, 1483, and was killed Aug. 
22, 1485. Henry, earl of Richmond^ the conqueror at Bosworth, was 
of the house of Lancaster : but, admitting the claims of that house to 
the crown, those of Henry were weak. His grandfather, John duke 
of Somerset, was only a legitimated grandson of John of Gaunt. 
Margaret, the daughter of this duke of Somerset, married the earl of 
Richmond, son of sir Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, by Catherine 
of France, widow of Henry V. These, namely Margaret and the 
earl of Richmond, were the immediate progenitors of the conqueror at 
Bosworth, the first of the royal Tudors ; whose title became strong 
only by reason of his subsequent union with Elizabeth, the daua^iter 
of Edward IV., and the surviving legitimate representative of the 
house of York. Margaret married twice after her first husband^s 
death : her last husband was lord Stanley, who turned the day 
against Richard in the battle of Bosworth. Richard had aboat 
twelve thousand men ; Richmond only half that number : Stanley, 
whose intentions were known by Richmond, and feared by Richard, 
had about seven thousand ; and with these he joined the former when 
the opportunity seemed favourable. 

* The tidrited oonclusion of this scene is Gibber's. 
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We may imagine a room of stale in the palace : Gloster^ 
now Richard' the Thirds is seated on his throne : Btick- 
inghamy Catesby^ and many others are m presence: 
Richard speaks : 

[IT, Richard,} Stand all apart. — Cousin of Buckingham, — 

[Buckingham.] My gracious sovereign : 

[K. Richard,] Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy ad- 
And thy assistance, is king Richard seated : [vice, 

But say, my cousin, 

What, shall we wear these glories for a day ? 
Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them ? 

[you ! 
[Buckingham.] I hope for ages, sir : long may they grace 

[K. Richard.] O Buckingham, now do I play the touch- 
To try if thou be current fiiend indeed. [stone, 
Young Edward lives, — so doth his brother York ; — 
Now, think what I would speak. 

[Buckingham.] Say on, my gracious lord. 

[K. Richard.] I tell thee, coz, I 've lately had two spiders 
Crawling upon my startled hopes : 
Now, though thy friendly hand has brush'd them from 
Yet still they crawl, offensive to my eyes : [me, 

I would have some kind friend to tre^d upon them : 
I would be king, my cousin. 

[Buckingham ] Why so I think you are, my royal lord. 

[lives. 
[K. Richard.] Ha! am I king? *Tis so; but— Edward 

[Buckingham.] Most true, my lord. 

[K. Richard.] Cousin, thou wast not wont to be so dull. 
Shall I be plain ? — I wish the bastards dead. 
And I would have it suddenly perform'd. 
What say'st thou now? 

[Buckinqham.] None dare dispute your h^hness' pleasure. 

N 
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[cousin : 
[K. Richard*'] Indeed ! methinka thy kindness freezes^ 
Thou dost refuse ine» then ? — ^they shall not die ? 

[Buckinaham,] Give me some breath, some little pause, my 
Be&re I positively speak in this : [lord, 

I will retire but to return i^;ain, 
And instantly resolve your highness. 

The courtiers at a distance see and remark upon the 
frown gathering over the face of Richard ; and the angry 
gnawing of his lip when Buckingham has retired; but 
none of them approach him till he subsequently calls: 
meanwhile he soliloquizes : 

[K, Richard."] I '11 henceforth deal with shorter-sighted 
None are for me that look into my deeds [fools : 

With thinking eyes. 

High-reachii^' Buckingham grows circumspect : 
The best of i't is, 4t may be done without him ; 
Though not so well, perhaps : — had he consented, 
Why then the murder had been his, not mine. — 
We '11 make a shift as 'tis. — Come hither, Catesby : 
Where 's that same Tyrrel that thou told'st me of? 
Hast given him those sums of gold I order'd ? 

[Catesby.] I have, my liege, 

[K. Richard,] Where is he ? 

[Catesby ] He waits your highness' pleasure. 

[K. Richard,] Give him this ring ; and say, myself 

Will bring him further orders instantly. [a pause,] 

The deep revolving duke of Buckingham 

No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels : 

Has he so long held out with me untir'd, 

And stops he now for breath ? Well, be it so. 

How now, lord Stanley, what 's the news with you ? 

You a're late at court, sir. 
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[Sta$Uey.'\ Pardon me, my liege. 

The news I hear is, that me marquess Dorset 
Is fled to Richmond, now in Bretany. 

[K. Richard.'] Why, let him go ; he may he spar'd, my lord. 
Hark thee, BatclifiPe, when saw'st thou Anne, my queen ? 
Is she still weak ? Has my physician seen her ? 

[Ratciiffe.'] He has, my lord, and fears her mightily. 

[shortly. 
[K, Richard.'] But he's exceeding skilful; shell mend 

[Ratciiffe.] I hope she will, my lord. 

[JT. Richard in an under tone, as aside,] And if she does, I 

[have mistaken my man : 
I must he married to my brother's daughter. 
At whom I know the Breton Richmond aims, 
And by that knot looks proudly to the crown. 
But then, to stain me with the brother's blood, 
Is that the way to gain the sister's love ? 
No matter what 's the way ; for while they live. 
My goodly kingdom 's on a weak foundation : 
Tm done ; my daring heart 's resolv'd ; — ^they 're dead. 

Buckingham re-enters at this moment^ and approaches 
Richard : 

[BtLckingham.] My lord, I have consider'd in my mind 
The late request that you did sound me in — 

[mond. 
[K. Richard.] Well, let that rest : Dorset is fled to Rich- 

[Buckingham,] I ha've heard the news, my lord. 

[look t6 him. 
IK. Richard,] Stanley, he i*s your near kinsman : well, 

[Buckingham.] My lord, I claim that gift, my due by pro- 
For which your honour and your faith's engaged, [mise, 
Thd earldom of Hereford, and the movables 
Which you have promised that I shall possess. 

n2 
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[K. Richard.'] Stanley, look to your wife : if she conyey 
Letters to Richmond, you shall answer it. 

{Biickingham.'] What says your highness to my just request ? 

[K. Rtchard."] I do remember me, Harry the Sixth 
Did prophesy that Richmond should be king. 
When Richmond was a Htde peevish boy : 
*Tis odd : a king ? — ^perhaps 

[Buckingham.'] May 't please you to resolve me in my suit ? 

[K, Richard.] Catesby, 

Lead Tyrrel to my closet ; there I '11 meet him. 

[Buckingham.] I beg yoiu: highness' ear, my lord, 

[i* the? vein. 
[K. Richard.] I *m busy* — thou troublest me,— I 'la not 

Richard suddenly quits the room ; the groups of cour^ 
tiers follow him : Buckingham exclaims: 

[Buckingham.} And is it thus ? does he repay my service 
With such contempt ? Oh, let me think of Hastings, 
And save my head, while yet I may be gone. 

We mu^t imagine some little interval of time; and a 
change to a more private apartment in the palace. Sir 
James Tyrrel^ while waiting to see the king^ speaks as to 
himself: 

[Tyrrel.] The tyrannous and bloody act is done ; 
The darkest deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
Dighton and Forest, whom I did suborn 
To do this piece of ruthless butchery. 
Albeit they were flesh'd villains, 
Wept hke two children when they told their story. 
" Oh, thus," quoth Dightbn, " lay the gentle babes" — 
" Thus, thus," quoth forest, ** girdling one another 
Within their alabaster, innocent arms. 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 
Which, in their summer beauty, kiss'd each other : 
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A book of prayers on their pillow lay. 

Which once," quoth Forest, " almost chang'd my mind ; 

But oh, the devil" ^there the villain stopp'd; 

When Dighton thus told on, — ^'^ We smother'd. 
The sweetest, most replenish'd work of nature, 
That, from the prime creation, ere she framed" — ' 
Hence both are gone with conscience and remorse. 
They could not speak ; and so I left them both 
To bear these tidings to the bloody king : — 
And see, he comes ; — ^All health, my sovereign lord ! 

[K. Richard,'] Kind Tyrrel, am I happy in thy news P 

{TyrreLI If to have done the thing you gave in chaige 
Beget your happiness, you are, my liege. 

[K. Bichard.'] But didst thou see them dead ? 

[Tyrrd.'] I did, my lord. 

[K. Rickard.] And buried, gentle Tyrrel ? 

[TjfrreiJ] The chaplain of the Towdr hath buried them. 

[JT. Richard,"] Come to me, Tyrrel, soon at after-supper. 
Where thou shalt tell the manner of their death ; 
Meantime, but think how I may do thee good : 
Farewell till then. [a pause.] 

Why, now my loudest fears are hushed : 
The sons of Edward have eternal rest : 
Anne, my late wife, is dead ; and fair Elizabeth, 
Like a new mom, lights onward to my wishes. 

During the remainder of the scenes various persons of 
the courts on matters of urgent moment^ break in upon his 
privacy. 

Good news or bad, that thou com'st in so bluntly ? 

[mond ; 
IRaiclijffe,] Bad news, my lord ; Morton is fled to Rich- 
And Buckingham, back*d by the hardy Welshmen, 
Is in the field, and still his powdr increases : 
A powerful navy awes your western shores. 
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And Richmond, as we augur, is the admira) : 
There do they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham, to -welcome them ashore. 

[K. Richard,'] Some light-foot friend post to the duke of Nin"- 
Ratcliffe, thyself — or Catesby, — ^where is he ? [folk, — 

ICatesby.l Here, my good lord. 

[iJT. Richard,] Catesby, fly to the duke : — 

RatcMe, come hither : — ^post to Salisbury ; 

When thou com'st thither Dull, munindful yiUain, 

Why stay'st thou there, and go'st not to the duke? 

[Caiesby.] First, mighty liege, tell me your highness* plea- 
What from your grace I shall deUver to him. [soie, 

[stra^ht 
[K. Richard.] Oh true, good Catesby : bid hun levy 
The greatest strength and power he can raise. 
And meet me suddenly at Salisbury. [a pause,] 

[buiy? 
IRatcliffb,] What, may it please you, shall / do at Salis- 

[K. Richard.] Why, what would'st thou do there before I go ? 

[Ratcliffe,] Your highness told me I should post before. 

[K. Richard,] : My mind is changed : go, and seek out more 
— Now, Stanley, what with you ? [tiews. 

[Stanley,] Richmond is on the seas, my lord. 

[K, Richard,] There let him sink, and be the seas on han ^ 
White-liver'd runagate ! what does he there ? 

[Stanley,] I know not, mighty sore'reign, but by guess 

[K, Richard,] Well, as you guess ? 

[Stanley,] Stirr'd up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 

[K, Richard*] Traitor ! — ^the crown ! — 

Is the chair empty ? is the sword unsway'd P 
Is the kmg dead? 
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[Stanley* 



Where is thy power, sir^ to beat him back ? 
Where are thy tenants, and thy followers p 
The foe upon our coast, and thou no friends 
To meet them ? 

Or hast thou march'd them to the western shore 
To give the rebels conduct from their ships ? 

[Stanley.] My lord, my friends are ready in the north. 

[K. Richard.] The north ! why, what do they do in the north, 
When they should serve their sovereign in the west? 

fj] They yet have had no orders, sir, to move : 
If ^tis your royal pleasure they should march, 
1 11 lead them on with utmost haste to join you, 
Where, and what time, your majesty shall please- 

[mond ! — ha ? 
[K. Richard.] What, thou *d*8t begone to join with Rich- 

[Stanley.] Sir, you *ve no cause to doubt my loyalty ; 
I never was, and never will be, false. 

[jr. Richard.] Away, then, to thy friends, and lead them on 
To meet me. — Hold, come back : — I will not trust thee : 
I 've thought a way to make thee sure : — your son, 
George Stanley, sir, I '11 have him left behind : 
And look your heart's allegiance, sir, be firm. 
Or else his head's assurance is but frail. 
Away ! Now, Ratclifie ? 

[Ratcliffe.] My liege, the army of the duke of Buckingham — 

[K. Richard.] Out on ye, owls ! nothing but songs of death ? 

[Ratcliffe.] The news I have to tell your majesty 
Is, — that by sudden floods and fall of waters, 
Buckingham's army is dispers'd and scatter'd ; 
And he himself wander'd away alone, 
No man knows whither. 

[K. Richard.] Oh, I cry you mercy ! 
Has any careM officer proclaim'd 
Reward to him who brings the traitor in ? 
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[Ratcliffe.] Such proclamation has been made, my lord: 
And here ii he that took that charge upon him. 

[Officer,"] My liege, the duke of Buckingham is taken. 
[K. BicA.] Off with his head !— bo much for Buckingham. 
[Officer,] My lord, I'm sorry I must tell more news. 
[K, Richard.] Out with it. 

[Officer,] The earl of Richmond, with a mighty power* 
Is landed, sir, at Milford : 
And, to confirm the news, lord marquess Dorset^ 
And Lovel, as I think, are up in Yorkshire. 

[K, Rich,] Why, ay, this looks rebellion. — Ho, — my horse ! — 
By heavdn, the news alarms my stirring souL 
Come forth, my honest sword ; — which here I V0W, 
By my soul's hope, shall ne'er again be sheath'd^ 
Ne'er shall these watching eyes haye needful rest, 
Till death has clos*d them in a glorious grave. 
Or fortime givefn me measure of revenge. 

tFe now imamrie a change of place^ from London to tKe 
country near Tamworth in Leicestershire, Henry earl of 
Richmond^ at a temporary halt, addresses the leaders im- 
mediately around him ; among whom are lord Oxford, Sir 
James munt. Sir William Brandon^ and Sir Walter 
Herbert. 

[Richmond,] Thus far, into the bowels of the land 
Have we march'd on without impediment 
Richard, the bloody and devouring boar. 
Whose ravdnous appetite has spoil'd your fields, 
Laid this rich country waste, and rudely cropp'd 
Its ripen'd hopes of fair posterity. 
Is now evdn in the centre of the isle. 
And one day's march will bring us to his camp. 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just. 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in steely 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted : 
The very weight of Richard's guilt shall crush him. 
Why, then, let's on, my friends, and boldly face him. 
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{Brandon.'] His best of friends, no doubt, ^ill soon be ours. 

[fear ; 
[Richmond.'] He has no friends but what are such through 
We have no foes but what are such to heaven. 
Then doubt not, heaven will fight upon our side. 
And here receive we, from our father Stanley, 
lines of fair conifort and encoiu*agenient. 
Such as will animate and help our cause. 
For me, the ransom of my bold attempt. 
Shall be this body on the earth's cold face ; 
But if we thrive, the glory of the action. 
The meanest soldier here shall share his part of. 
Sound drums and trumpets boldly' and cheerfully, 
The words — St. George, Richmond, and Victory I 

Some thirty hours* interval supposed^ will bring us to 
the eve of the battle. Richard is encamped on aosworth 
fieldy aria you may imagine him before his tent surrounded 
by his adherents^ to whom he speaks : 

[K. Richard!] Ratcliffe, — 
[Ratcliffe.] Here, my lord. 

[K. Richard.] Send out a pursuivant-at-arms 

To Stanley's regi'ment ; bid him bring his power 
Before sun-rising, or young George's head 
Shall pay the foifeit of his cold delay. — 
What, is my beaver easier than it was. 
And all my armour laid into my tent ? 

[Catesby.] It is my liege : all is in readiness. 

\K. Richard.] Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge : 
Use careful watch ; choose trusty sentinels. 

[Norfolk.] Doubt not, my lord* 

[K. Richard] Be stirring with the lark, good Norfolk. 

[Norfolk.] I shaU, my lord. [a pause.] 
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[JT. Richard.'] Saddle white Surrey for the fidd to-m<xrrow : 
See that the staves are sound to all the lancets, 
And not too heavy. Is ink and paper ready ? 

ICatesby."] It is, my lord. [a pause.] 

[K. Richard.] About the mid of night, come to my tent. 
And help to arm me : la pause.] A good night, my 

[friends. 

Richard retires within his tent^ whither we will foliow 
him. The corporeal frame of Richard^ misshapen as it was^ 
had thus far borne up his menial daring : — thus far he had 
set conscience at defiance^ and scorned the better thoughts 
and feelings of his nature, that^ if listened to, toould have 
interfered with the single purpose he had set before him. 
But, under the incessant toil which his spirit had imposed, 
his frame at length begins to sink : the crisis of his fate is 
come : the thoughts of tJte past^ and the uncertainty of the 
future, overcloud his mind : his nerves are harassed and 
jaded by exertions to meet his foes ; by suspicion of his 
friends ; by days and nights of watchfulness. Thus over^ 
come, he throws himself on his couch and sleeps. What^ 
under such circumstances, must be the character of his 
slumber ? Who refuses to believe the poet when he tells 
us that the ghosts of king Henry, and his son stabbed at 
Tewkesbury, — of the young princes, smothered in the 
Tower, — of Clarence, — of Hastings, — and of others in 
hideous succession — rise before his view, and threaten 
him? — Look, — or imagine you look, — on the sleeping ty- 
rant — see his face and his whole frame convulsed with 
horrid agitation ; — he starts from his couch, — he rushes^ 
not yet quite awake, into the middle of his ample tent. 

\K. Rich.] Give me another horse, — ^bind up my wounds, — 
Have mercy heaven I — Soft, *twas but a draun ; — 
But then so terrible, it shakes my soul : 
O coward conscience ! how dost uou afflict me ! 
What do I fear ? myself? there^ft none else by ; 
Is there a murderer here ? no. — ^Yes ; / am. 
Fool ! of thyself speak well, and love thyself. 
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Wherefore ? for any good ? Oh no — 
I shall despair ; there is no creature loves me, 
And if I die, no soul will pity me. 
Who's there ? 

[RatcliffeJl Tis I, Ratcliffe : Your friends, my lord, are up. 
And even now do buckle on their armour : 
The early village cock 
Hath thrice done salutation to the mom. 

[K. Richard.] O Ratcliffe, I have had such horrid dreams — 
What thmk'st thou ? that our friends will all prove true ? 

IRatclifft,'] No doubt, my lord. 

IK. Ridiard.} Ratcliffe, I fear, I fear— 

[R€Ucliffe,1 Nay, good my brd, be not afraid of shadows. 

[IT. BzchardJl Now, by apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers, 
Arm'd all in proof, and led by shallow Richmond. 

[Rateliffe.} What shadows, sir ? Be more yourself, my lord. 
It cannot be a dream hath frighted you, 

[JT. Rkhard,"] Perish the thought ! No, never be it said. 
That fate itself could awe the soul of Richard. 
Hence, babbling dreams! you threaten here in vain: 
Conscience, avaunt ! Richard'^ himself again. 
Hark ! the shrill trumpet sounds to horse : Away 
My soul's in arms, and eager for the fray. 

Every necessary preparation beina made^ he quits his 
tenly and addresses those who are to head his forces : 

Arm, arm, my lords : the foe is in the field ; 
Come, bustle, bustle; caparison my horse; — 
Call up lord Stanley, bid him bring his power : 
Myselt will lead the soldiers to the plain ; 
And thus my battle shall be ordered : 
My foreward shall be drawn out all in length, 
Consisting eqiuUy of horse and foot ; 
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And in the midbt our archers shall be plac'd. 

The duke of Norfolk and the earl of Surrey 

Shall have the leading of the foot and horse ; 

While we ourself in the main battle follow, 

Well wing'd with chosen horse on either side. 

— Let not our babbling dreams afifright our souls; 

Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 

Devis'd at first to keep the strong in awe; 

Let strong arms be our conscience, swords our law; 

And thus let's on, my friends, and to 't pell-mell. 

Remembering whom we have to fight withal, 

A scum of Bretons, rascals, runaways. 

Whom their o'ercloyed country vomits forth 

To desperate adventures and destruction. 

— ^What says lord Stanley ? will he bring his power ? 

[Officer,'] He doth refuse, my lord ; he will not stir. 

\K. Richard,] Off with his son George's head* 

[Officer,] My lord, the enemy has pass'd the marsh : 
After the battle let George Stanley die. 

[K, Richard,] Well, after be it then. 

A thousand hearts are swelling in this bosom : 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood 
And, archers, draw your arrows to their head : 
And thou, our warlike champion, thrice renown'd 
Saint George, inspire me with the rage of lions : 
Upon them — on them — charge — come, follow me ! 

After the battle has raged for some time^ imagine a 
central part of the field : (fatesby enters^ calling far 
aid: 

[Catesby,] Rescue, my lord of Norfolk, rescue, rescue l 
The king enacts more wonders than a man : 
His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights. 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death : 
Rescue, my lord, or else the day is lost. 
Here is the king. 

[K» Richard.] A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 
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[Cateshy.} Withdraw, my liege, I'll help you to a horse. 

[J^. Richard.'] Slave, I have set my life upon a cast. 
And I will stand the hazard of tiie die. 
I think there are six Bichmonds in the field ; 
Five have I slain to-day instead of him : — 
A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 

The tumult and ra^e of the battle reaches its height : at 
leng^ it relaxes as if its fury were spent : a retreat is 
sounded on one side : a flourish of trumpets is heard on 
the other : then Bichmona enters ; afterwards lord Stan- 
ley bearing the crown^ followed by many other lords: 
lUchmond speaks : 

[Richmond,] Heavdn and your arms be prais'd, victorious 
The day is ours ; the bloody dog is dead. [friends ! 

[thee I 
[Stanley.] Victorious Richmond I well hast thou acquitted 
And see the just reward that heaven has sent : 
Among the glorious spoils of Bosworth field. 
We *ve found the crown, now thine : and here do hail 
Henry the Seventh, rightfal king of England. [thee 

[Richmond,] My lords, I here do make a sacrament, 
I will unite the roses white and red, 
That both hereafter from one stalk may flourish. 
England hath long been mad, and scarr'd herself; 
The brother blindly shed the brother's blood. 
The father rashly slaughter'd his own son^ 
The son, compellM, been butcher to his sire : 
Oh, now let Henry and Ehzabeth, 
, The true successors of each royal house. 
Made one by marriage, heal these deadly wounds ; 
And be that wretch of all mankind abhorr'd, 
That would bring back those days upon our land ! 
Ne'er let him live to taste our joy's increase, 
That would, with treason, wound fair England's peace. 
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SUPPLRMBMTAAT AMO CoMHBCTnCO MbMOBAWDA. 

Of the Chronicle Plays which bear the name of Shakspeate^ the 
first and the last. King John and Henry Vlil., are detacbed from 
the rest of the series, the fir»t by several reigns, the last by one. 
The remainder illustrate, in one unbroken chain, the leading fads 
in the lives of all the kings from Richard II. to Henry VII. ; so that 
they may be considered, and, indeed, they have been consuieced, as 
one work, divided into plays simply for the convenience of represent- 
ation. Now, of this work, if there should seem to be a leading 
political or moral principle which the poet has kept in view through* 
out, it is this — that the deposition uf Richard II., and the divevtmg 
of the line of succession to the house of Lancaster, waH a crime both 
in the prince to whom the crown was transferred, and in the people 
who permitted and sanctioned the transfer — a crime of which we are 
to regard all the bloodshed and misery which extend up to the 
period we have reached, as the merited punitthment. Such is, in 
£sct, the view which one class of political writers, including Home 
the historian, take of the leading event, and of those which follow it 
But that class of writers who lean to the principles which placed the 
present royal family on the throne, assert that the expulsion of 
Richard 11., unless our fathers would have abandoned all thought of 
liberty, was an act of necessity ; and the solemn recognition by the 
lords and commons of Henry lV.*s title, by virtue of the nation's 
choice, the throne being vacant, an act both necessary and mcrito* 
rious.* Supposing this allowed, it follows that the miseries of the 
civil wars, if they must be imputed, not to the general vices of the 
age, but to a particular act of wrong, ought to be ascribed to 
the treason of the Yorkists, who, after more than half a century 
of quiet possession by the other party, set up a claim from whica 
they had been legally barred. 

Returning to statements less likely to be questioned or canvassed, 
it may be remarked that Hume, wnen he has brought his work to 
the point before us, thus adchresses his reader: — **We have now 
I>ursued the history of England through a series of barbarous ages, 
till we have at last reached the dawn of civility and refinement; 
and have the prospect both of greater certainty in our historical nar- 
rations, and^ of being able to present to the reader a spectacle more 
worthy of his attention."' On which remark of the historian, we may 
observe, that what makes well for him does not make well iur the 
poet. On the contrary, we may be said to have got to Uie extremity 
of those precincts in which the poet finds his most fit materials, 
when we have reached the point at which truth can no longer be 

* See Hallam on the Enslish Constitation, Chap. VIII. of "View of the State 
of Europe during the Middle Agee.'* The passage particularly referring fco the 
•vent alluded to it indicated thus in the margin of the work : * Cireumstanoss 
dttendfaig Henry IV.'s aooession." 
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conoealed or adernedy and facto appear in their plain> evoy-dar 
shape, incapable of anjr colouring^ from the force of imagination. It 
iiy indeed, mme surprising that the poet sbould have ventured on any 
part of history subsequent to the point he has reached* than that he 
should not miYe proceeded with the reign of Henry VII., whose 
accession is declared in the scene just finished. There was very 
little for a poet to dwell on in the character of Henr^, or the policy 
of his reign. He was a strict and severe man of business, a shrewd 
politician, and a rapacious, but not a splendid tyrant. His policy 
was coi respondent; and if we except the adventures of the two im- 
postors that figured in his reign, Lambert Simnel and Perkin War- 
beck; if we further except the long sickening imprisonment, and 
nefiuions execution (Nov. 1499} of Edward, son of George duke of 
Clarence, the last of the Plantagenets, the whole reign of this first 
ef the TttdoTB is a chain of facto very interesting indeed when traced 
by the eye of a politician deidrous of truth, and nothing but truth, 
bat very flat aod very dreary to the poetical eye. One more fact 
nay here be noticed — the marriaee of Margaret, Hennr's eldest 
daughter, with James IV. of Scothmd ; a marriage which, in the 
second generation, placed a Stuart on the English throne. Henry 
VII. died in April, 1509; and his eldest surviving son (for Arthur 
the first-born died seven years before his fkther) was, in his youth, 
just such a personage as a poet would love to make his hero, in the 
bloom of earliest manhood, handsome in his person, vigorous and 
dextrous in exercises of the field, passionately fond of music and 
poetry, well-taught in literature, who can wonder that the eighth 
Henry bhould have left an impression on his subjects, notwithstand- 
ing the vices of his maturity, which poetry was able to embody in a 
tabstantial form : for indeed it is this Henry, mellowed by double his 
years, that the poet exhibits, and not the man who, at that age, was 
bat advancing to the cruel and bigoted tyrant whom we find in his- 
tory at the age of fifty. The events in the first twelve years of the 
reign of Henry VIII. are not touched upon by Shakspeare. During 
this time> the principal facto were the execution of Empson and 
Dudley, the instrumento of the late king's extortions ; the consum- 
matioa of the king's marriage with Catnerine, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain, and the widow of his late brother 
Arthur (this was in the first year of his reign) ; the invasion of 
France by Henry in person, in 1513; and the battle of Spurs: also 
in the same year, the oattle of Flodden-field, gained over the Scots 
bj the earl of Surrey ; the marriage of the princess Mary, Henry*8 
Buter, with Lewis XII., on the conclusion of a peace with that sove- 
reign ; and her subsequent marriage with the duke uf Suffolk, on the 
death of Lewis three months afterwards. This brings us to the era 
of Francis I., one of Henry's great contemporaries ; and four yean 
more, to the election of Charles king of Spain to the empire of Ger- 
many, under the title of Charles V. Both these potentates courted 
the favour of Henry, and therefore that of Wolsey, as a means to it. 
Charles visited Henry in England, while the latter was about to 
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visit Francis. The field of the doth of gold, in the summer of 
1520, at which Henry met Vnnds in person, and where tournaments 
were held for many suocessiTO days with unexampled magnificence, 
is the lact which ushers us to the opening of the lart of Shakspeare's 
Chronicle Plays. 



Thb Court op Hxnrt viii. in Wolsst's flknitude of power; 
thb hauobtt and otvbbxarino spirit op that mnistbr, 
sxbmpijfieo bt his influnccr in phocurhfo the attainder 
OP Bucrinqham; the state op pubuo expectation which 

PRECEDED the RINQ's DIVORCE PROM KaTBKRINR ; AND THB 
EVENTS WHICH FINALLY LED TO WoLSEV's DISGRACE; REPRE- 
SENTED BY SCENES SUPPOSED TO OCCUR IN AN ANTK-CHAMBm 
OP THB palace; IN A STREET OF LONDON ; AGAIN, IN AN 
ANTE-CHAMBER OP THE PALACE; AND DT AN ANTE-CHAMBER OP 

THE Queen's apartments. 

Historical Memoranda. 

Edward duke of Buckingham was executed in 1521. He inherited 
the oflBce of lord high constable from the Bohuns, earls of Hereford, 
which oflBce, after his death, was never revived in England. Shaks- 
peare makes him wrongly call himself Buhun : — ^he was a Stafford* 
Henry's scruples concerning his marriage were seriously taken up in 
1527, at the same period uiat the beauty of Anne Boleyn made an 
impression on him. WoUey, unaware of this attachment, promoted the 
divorce as a means of seconding his own policy, one point of which 
was, the marrying of Henry to the sister ot Francis I. 

We are to imagine the dukes of Norfolk and Bucking' 
Jmm meeting in an ante-chamber in the 'palace, Buckingham 
is the first speaker, 

IBucking.l Grood morrow, and well met. How have you dmie 
Since last we saw in Prance ? 

[Norfolk^ I thank your grace : 

Healthful, and an untir'd admirer still 
Of what I saw there. 

\Buckingham,'\ An untimely ague 

Stay'd me a priso'ner in my chamber, when 
Those suns of glory, those two lights of men. 
Met in the vale of Arde. 
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[Norfolk,] Nay, then, you lost 

The view of earthly glory. Men might say, — 

Till that time pomp was single : 

Each follo'wing day outshone the last. The kings, 

Equal in lustre were now best, now worst, 

As presence did present them. All was royal. 

[Buckingham.'] Who was it set the body and the limbs 
Of this great sport together, as you guess ? 

[Norfolk,] One, certainly, that promises no element 
In such a basi'ness. 

[Buckingham,] *Pray you, who, my lord ? 

[Norfolk,] All this was order'd by the good discretion 
Of the right revdrend cardinal of York. 

[Buckingham,] The devil speed him ! no man's pie is freed 
From his ambitious finger. What had he 
To do, forsooth, in these fierce vanities ? 
He takes upon him. 

Without the privity o* the king, to 'appoint 
Who shall attend him : he makes out the file 
Of all the gentry ; meaning, for the most part, 
To whom his letter reaches, as great charge 
As little honour : so that many have 
By this so sicken'd their estates, that never 
Shall they abound as formerly. And what. 
What did these vanities conclude in, but 
A most poor issue? Grievingly I think 
The peace not values half the cost : already 
The French have flaw'd the league, and have attached 
Our merchants' goods at Bourdeaux. AH this business 
It seems, then, that our reverend cardi'nal carried. 

[Norfolk.] The state, my lord, takes notice of the difference 
Between you and the cardi'nal. I advise you 
To bear in mind, his nature is revengeful. 
His sword is sharp, and reaches far, and where 
Twill not extend, thither he darts it. — Lo ! 
The rock that I advise your shimning : hush ' 
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Cardinal Wolsey in state fosses through the chamber^ 
fixing his eye with disdain^ on Buckingham, and Bucking'- 
ham on him: he asks aloud of one of his secretaries^ 
whether the examination of the duke of Buckingham,* s sur- 
veyor is put into writing^ and whether the surveyor is 
ready to attend in person : being answered affirmatively, 
he moves on^ saying — 

[ W6lseyl\ Well, we shall soon kuow more ; and BackiBgham 
Shall lessen this big look. [a pause.l 

[Buckingham,"] This butcher's cur is venom-mouth'd, and I 
Have no*t the power to muzzle him : at this instant 
He bores me with some trick : he 's gone to* the king: 
I '11 follow, and outstare him. 

[Norfolk,'] Stay, my lord, 

And let your reason question with your imger. 
What 'tis you go about. No man in England 
Ca'n advise so well as you. Be to yourself 
As you would to your &iend. 

[Buckingham!] I '11 to the king, 

And, from a mouth of honour, quite cry dowB 
This Ipswich fellow's insolence. 

[N<yrfolk.] Be' advis'd ; 

Heat not a furnace for yourself so hot 
That it may singe you. 
I say again, there is no Engtish soul 
That's stronger to direct you than yourself, 
If, with the sap of reason, you would quench. 
Or but allay, the fire of passion. 

[Buckingham,] Sir, 

I a'm thankful to you, and I '11 go along 
By your prescription ;— but this top-proud fellow,* 
Whom, from the flow of gall, I do not name, 
By proofs as clear as crystal founts, I know 
To be corrupt and treaso'nous. ""■ -• 

[Norfolk,] Say not treaso'nous. 
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[this cardinal 
[Buckingham.'] To' the king I *11 say *t. I '11 let him know 
Doth buy and sell his honour as he pleases. 
And for his own advantage. 

Brandon here enters with a Serjeant at arms and a 
guards and addresses the last speaker, 

[Brandon!\ My lord the duke of Buckingham, and earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Southampton, I 
Arrest thee of high treason, in the name 
Of our most sovereign king. 

[Buckingham!] Lo ! you, my lord. 

The net has fallen upon me : I shall perish 

Under device and practice. 'Twill serve nothing 

To plead my innocence : the die is on me 

Which makes my whitest part black : the will of heaven 

Be done in this, and all things : — I obey. 

[Brandon.] My brd, you do not go alone. The king 
Is pleas'd lord Aberga'ny shall to' the Tower 
Till he determines further. Here's a warrant 
Also to' attach lord Montacute ; the bodies 
Of your cdnfessor, John dela Court; and 
Gilbert Peck, your chancellor. 

[B%tckingham,] So, so; 

These are the limbs of* the plot : no more, I hope ? 

[Brandon.] A monk of the Chartreux. 

[Buckingham.] Oh, Nicholas Hopkins ? 

[Brandon.] He. 

[Buckingham.] My surveyor is false : the o'ergreat cardiiial 
Hath shown him gold : my Ufe is spann'd already : 
I am the shadow of poor Buckingham : — 
My lord, farewell ! 

We are to imagine a short interval oftimje^ and a change 
of f lace to a street in the approach to Westminster Hail: 
two gentlemen meet each other ^ and enter into conversation. 
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[Firgt Geni.} Whither away to ftH? 

^Second GentJ] Oh, — heaven save you ! 

Evdn to iiie hall, to hear what ahall hecome 
Of the great duke of Buckingham. 

[First Gent.] 1 11 save you 

That labour, sir. Au 's now done, hot the ceremony 
Of hringing hack the priao'ner. 

{Seamd Geni.] What has happen^ ? 

iFirst Geni,'\ He ia found guilty, and condenm'd upon it 

[Second Geni.'] I am sorry for 't. 

[First Gent,"] So are a number more. 

[Second Gent,} The cardi'nal is the end of this. 

[FirH Gent.] ^Tia likely : 

For mark you this, that on Kildare's attainder, 
Then deputy of Ireland, and removal. 
Earl Surrey was sent thither, and in haste too, 
Lest he should help his nohle fathdr-in-law. 

[Second Geni.] This is noted, — ^whoever the king fovours, 
Is sure to get employment through the cardinal. 
But far enough from court, sir. All the commons 
Hate him ; this duke of Buckingham, as much 
They love and dote on. 

[First Gent.} Stay your farther talk. 

And see the noble ruin'd man you speak of. 

Buckingham is brought in from his arraignment : the 
axe, with the edge towards him^ is carried in front ; and 
men with halberds are on each side of him : Sir Thomas 
Lovell and Sir Nicholas Vaux are the persons who have 
the conduct of him to the Tower : a multitude of people 
must enter into the picture which the imagination has to 
form : Buckingham speaks : 

[Buckingham^ All good people^ 

You that thus far have come to pity me, 
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Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 

I have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgement, 

And by that name must die : yet heaven bear witness 

And if I have a conscience, let it sink me 

Evdn as the axe foils, if I be not faith^l. 

You few that lov'd me, 

And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 

His noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 

Is thd only bitter to him, only dying, 

Gro with me, like good angels, to my end, 

And, as the long divorce of steel foils on me. 

Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice. 

And lid my soul to heaven. 

Sir Thomas Lovel here intimates to him that his charge 
continues only to the water-side ; and that Sir Nicholas 
Vaux takes him to the Timer: Sir Nichola^s gives direc- 
tions to those in advance^ that they see the barge ready ^ 
and fitted with furniture suitable to the greatness of the 
duke : Buckingham continues : 

[Buckingham^] Let it alone : all state will now but mock 
When I came hither, I was lord high constable fme : 
And duke of Buckingham : now, poor Edward Stafford : 
Yet I am richer than my base accusers. 
That never knew what truth meant : I now seal it ; 
And, with that blood, will make them one day groan for 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham. [it. 

Who first raised head against usurping Richard, 
Flying for succour to his servant Banister, 
Being distress'd, was by that wretch betray'd. 
And without trial fell : heaven's peace be with him ! 
Henry the Seventh succeeding, truly pitying 
My father's loss, like a most royal prince 
Restor'd me to my honours, and from ruins. 
Made my name once more noble. Now his son, 
Henry the Eighth, life, honour, name, and all 
That made me happy, at one stroke has taken 
For ever from the world. I had my trial. 
And must needs say, a noble one ; which makes me 
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A little happier than my wretched f%ther : 
Yet thus hx we are one in fortune, — both 
Fell by our servants, by those men we lov'd, — 
A most unnatural and faithless service ! 
Heavdn has an end in all : yet, you that hear me, 
This from a dying man receive as certain, — 
Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels. 
Be sure you are not loose : those you make friends. 
And give your hearts to, when thev once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
like water from you, never found again 
But where they mean to sink you. All good people, 
Pray for me : I must leave you ; the last hour 
Of my long weary life is come upon me : 
Farewell ! and when you would say something sad. 
Speak how I fell : remember Buckingham ! 

The attainted duke and those who have charge of him 
move on : the multitude follow : and the two gentleman 
previously conversing about him^ are again by themselves 
in the street : 

[First Gent.'] Oh, this is ftdl of pity ! sir, it calls 
For curses somewhere. 

[Second Gent.] If the duke is guiltless, 

•Tis foil of woe. Yet I can give you inkling 
Of an ensuing evil, if it fall. 
Greater than this. 

[First Gent.] Good angels, keep it horn us ! 

What may it be ? Nay, do not doubt my secreay : 
I do not talk much. 

[Second Gent.] Have you heard of late 
A buzzing of a separation 
Between the king and Catherine ? 

[First Gent] I have ; 

And deem'd it slander. 

[Second Gent.] But that slander, sir. 

Is found a truth now : and 'tis said the cardinal 
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Has purposed thi» revenge upon the emperor. 

Who would not give him, on his asking for it, 

A certain rich archbishopric in Spain, 

Toledo, as I think. Is it not cruel, sir, 

That she should feel the smart of this ? The cardinal 

Will have his will, and she must fall. But come : 

We are too ox)en here to argue this : — 

In private we can further speak : come on. 

WkUe these two persons^ gentlemen in ordinary life^ 
ire conversing in the street^ two noblemen^ the duke of 
Norfolk and the lord chamberlain, are engaged on the 
same subject in an ante-chamber of the palace. Thither 
let us believe ourselves transported : Norfolk speaks : 

[Norfolk.'] Well met, my lord : how is the king employed ? 

[Chamherlain.'] I left him private. 
Full of sad thoughts and troubles. 

[Norfolk,} What's the cause ? 

[ChamberlainJ] It seems the marriage with his brother's 
Has crept too near his conscience. [wife 

[Norfolk.] No, his conscience 

Has crept too near another lady : sir, 
This is the cardi'nal's doing, the king-cardinal : 
That blind priest, like the eldest son of fortune. 
Turns what he lists. The king will know him (Sne day. 

[Chamherlain.] Pray heavcSn he do ! he'll never know him- 

[self else. 

[Norfolk,] How holily he works in all this business, 

And witb what zeal ! For, having crack'd the league 
Between us and the empdror, the queen's nephew. 
He dives into the king's soul, egad there scatters 
Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conscience ; 
Then coimsels a divorce ; a loss of her. 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ; 
Of her, that loves him with that excellence 
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That angels love good men with ; even her 
That, when the greatest stroke of fortune foils. 
Will bless the king : — and is not this course pious? 

^Chamberlain.} Heaydn keep me from such pidty ! But 'tis 
The news is eyerywhere ; and all that dare [true; 
Look into these afiairs, see the main end, — 
The French king's sister. Heavdn will one day open 
The king's eyes, that so long have slept upon 
This bold bad man. 

[Norfolk. } Let's in, and put the king 

From these sad thoughts, that work too much upon 
My brd, you '11 bear me company ? [him : 

[Chamberlain.'] Excuse me; 

The king hath sent me otherwise : besides. 
You'll fuid a most unfit time to disturb him : 
Health to your lordship ! 

INorfolk."] Thanks, my good lord chamberlain. 

The chamberlain is on his way to another part of the 
palace^ bearing a message to a young lady who is in the 
train of the queen. We wiU anticipate his visit by a/eto 
minutes. Imagine an ante-chamber in the queen^s apart' 
ments : Anne Boleyn and an old lady are in conversa- 
tion : the former is the one whose words you will Jirsl 
C€Uch : 

[pinches: 
[Anne Boleyn."] Not for that neither ; here 's the pang that 
His highness having liv'd so long wi'th her ; and she 
So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her, — ^by my life, 
She never knew harm-doing ; — oh, now, after 
So many years of majesty — the which 
To leave 1*8 a thousand-fold more bitter, than 
'Tis sweet at first to* acquire ; after all this 
To give her a dismissal, — 'tis a pity 
Would move a monster. 
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[Old Lady J] Ay, poor lady ; now 

She *ll be again a stranger in our land. 

{Anne Boleyn.] Oh, the uncertainty of greatness ! better, 
Far better to be lowly bom, and range 
Among the poor and humble, in content ; 
Than being perched aloft in glittering grie^ 
To wear a golden sorrow ! By my troth, 
I would not be a queen. 

[Old Lady."] Beshrew me, / would, — 

And so would you, — ay, that you would, for all 
This little spice of your hypocrisy. 
You, that have such fair parts of woman on you, 
I warrant have a woman's heart : — a queen ? 
You would not be a queen ? 

[Anne Boleyn.'] I say I would not, — 

No, not for all the riches imder heaven. 

[Old Lady.'l Why, now, a crooked threepence would hire 
Old as I am, to queen it. But, I pray you, [me. 

What think you of a duchess ? Have you limbs 
To bear that load of title ? 

[Anne BoleynJ] No, in truth. 

[Old Lady,'] Then you are weakly framed : yet let me tell 
I would not be a young count in your way, [you, 

For more than blushing comes to. 

[Anne Boleyn'] How you talk ! 

I Bwear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 

[Old Lady,] In faith, for little England 

You 'd venture an enthroning : I myself 
Would for Camaervonshire : e'en were the crown 
No bigger than a baby's cap.— Who 's here ? 

The lord Chamberlazn enters : 

WfiO'nberlain,] Good morrow, ladies. What were i*t worth. 
The secret of your conference ? [to know 
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[Anne Boleyn,'] My good lord. 

Not your demand ; it values not your asking : 
Our mistress' sorrows we were pitying. 

[blessings ever 
[Chamberlain.^ You ha've gentle minds, and heave'nly 
Follow such creatures. That you may, fiiir lady, 
Perceive I speak a truth, and that high note 
Is taken of your virtues, the king's majesty 
Commends his good opinion to you ; and 
Does purpose honour to you no less flowing 
Than marchioness of Pembroke ; to which title 
A thousand pounds a year his grace appends. 

[a pause.'l 

[tender : — 
[Anne Bolevn^Ti My lord, I know not what to say, or 
More than my all is nothing : praydrs and wishes 
Are all I can return. 'Beseech your lordship, 
Vouchsafe to speak my thanks, and my obedience. 
As from a blushing handmsdd, to his highness. 

[Chan^erlain.'] Lady, I shall not faiL F'll to the king 
And say I 've spokdn with you. Adieu ! fair ladies. 

[Old LadyJ] Why only see now : here have I been begging 
Some sixteen years at court, and still I am 
A courtier beggarly ; and you — O fate ! — 
A very fresh flsh here, you have your mouth 
Fill'd — ay, before you open it. — Is 't bitter ? 

[Anne Boleyn.'] 'Tis very strange to me, I must coaftes. 

[Old Lady,] But is it bitter? — I '11 lay sixpence, no. 
There was a lady once ('tis an old story) 
That wouldn't be a queen, — no, that she would not, — 
For all the mud in £^ypt : have you heard it ? 

[Anne Boleyn.'] Come, you are pleasant. 

[Old Lady.] The marchioness of Pembroke ! only thiidL: 
A thousand pounds a year ! for pure respect ; 
•No other obhgation. By my life. 
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That promises more thousands ; honour's train 
Is longer than his foreskirt : by this time 
I know your back will bear a duchess : — say, 
Axe you not stronger than you were ? 

[Anne Bo/cyn.] Grood lady, 

Make yourself mirth with your .particular fancy. 
And leave me out. Heaven knows, I feel no pride 
At this, but faint at thinking what may follow : 
Come, go we in ; we have been too long absent : 
The queen is comfortless, and we forgetful. 
Pray, do not say to her what you have heard. 



TbB CSBSXOMX OV BOLDINO A COtJ^T UMDBB A OOKMISSION FROM 
ROMB; TO TBT TUB VAXJDITT OF KlNQ HxKBT'b VARJUAOB WITH 

Katherine; and thb suBssquBx^r visit of thb Cardinals 

TO KaTHSRINB ; BBPRBSENTBD BT 8CISNE8 IN A HAU« AT BlACX- 
FRIARS ; AND IN THB QUEEN'S AFABTHBNTS OF THB FALACB AT 

Bridbwbll. 

Historical Mbmoranda. 

At king Henry's iDBtances, pope Clement VII., in 1528, having 
already granted one commission, sent over a second, the object of 
which was, to effect a diyorce from Catherine, so that he might be at 
liberty for a new wife. Difibrent motives of different persons were at 
work to prevent, and to promote this object. The queen was natu- 
raUjT <mo8ed to it. Charles V., her nephew, viewed it as an affront 
to his family, and was opposed to it. The king desired it on the 
pretence of an uneasy conscience^ but much more from his passion 
for Anne Boleyn. Wolsey had desired it out of revenge to Charles, 
and that he might ingratiate the French king, Francis, by marrying 
Henry to his sister. Clement, who was in the power of Charles, and 
wished to keep up the IHendship of Heory as a check to Charles, and 
yet not to offend the latter, temporised with both these parties : he 
sent cardinal Campeggio, or, as the name is LAtinised, Campeius, as 
his legate to London : but with directions not to aUow the matter to 
come to any speedy issue. The delays exhausted the patience of 
Henry, who took the matter into his own hands by privately mar- 
rying Anne, — by disgracing Wolsey, — and by raising Cranmer in a 
few years afterwards to the see of Canterbury. 

02 
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JTie poet himself thu9 desenbei the procession cu it 
moves into the hall at Blackfriars^ in order to holding the 
court for the trial of the king*s marriage wUh Catherine : 
Flourish of trumfets and comets : enter two vergers with 
short silver wands ; next them^ two scribes in the habits of 
doctors ; after them the archbishop ( Warham) of Canter- 
bury^ alone ; after him the bishops of Ely^ Lincoln^ Bo- 
Chester^ and 8t, Asaph ; next them, with some small dis- 
tance /follows a gentleman bearing the purse j with the great 
seal, and a carainaPs hat ; then two priests bearing each 
a silver cross ; then a gentleman usher bareheaded, accom- 
panied with a serjeant-at-arms, bearing a silver mace; 
then two gentlemen bearing two great silver pillars ;-^~after 
them, side by side, the two cardinals Wolsey and Cam-' 
peius ; two noblemen with the sword and mace. Then 
enter the king and queen, and their trains. The king takes 
place under the cloth of state : ike two cardincUs sit under 
him as judges. The queen takes place at some distance 
from the king. The bishops place themselves on each side 
the court in manner of a consistory; below them, the scribes. 
The lords sit next the bishops ; — the crier and the rest of 
the attendants take stations convenient for their duties. 
The business properly opens by reading the cofnmission. 
The poet, to save his audience the tediousness of a formal 
document, contrives to dispense with it, A scribe, reading 
from a paper in which the ceremonial is vcritten down, 
desires the crier to say " Henry king of England come into 
the court ;** the king answers " Mere :" the crier is then 
desired to call Catherine in a similar manner : she makes 
no ansvxr, but moves from her chair ^ comes to the king, and 
kneels at his feet ; then speaks : 

[Q. Catherine.] Sir, I desire you do me right and jiutice; 
And to bestow your pity on me ; for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger. 
Bom out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent, and no assurance 
Of equd friendship and proceeding. 

She rises, and continues. 
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Alas, sir, 

In what have I offanded you ? what omiae 

Itath my behaviour givdn to your displeasure, 

That thus you should proceed to put me off. 

And take your good grace from me ? Heaven witness 

I ha've been to you a true and hujnble wife, 

At all times to your will conformable. 

Sir, call to mind 

That I have been yof^tr wife in this obedience 

Upwards of twenty years, and have been bless'd 

With many children by you ; if in' the course 

And process of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, against mine honour aught. 

My bond to wedlock, or the love and duty 

I owe your sacred person, in God's name 

Turn me away ; and let the fbul'st contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

; To' the sha^est kind of justice. Please you, sir^ 

The king, your fether, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatched wit and judgement : Ferdinand, 

My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 

The wisest prince that there had reign'd, by many 

A year before : it is>not to be questioned 

That they had gather'd a wise council to them 

Of every reidm, that did debate this business, 

Who deem'dt)ur maniage lawful* Wherefore, I humbly 

Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advis'd; whose counsel 

T will implore : if not, i' the name of heaven, 

Your pleasure be ftilfill'd. 

___ ' ' 

Wolsey rises, and when he has spoken what ensues, 

ftjbllowed by the other cardinal : 

IWolsey.'] You have here, lady. 

And, of your choice, these reverend fathers ; men' 
Of singular integrity and learning; 
Yea, the elect of th^ land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause : it shall be therefore bootless 
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That bnger you defer the court ; as well 
For your own quiet, ai to rectify 
What is unaetUed in the king. 

[Campeius.l His grace 

Has spoken well and justly : therefore, m a dam, 
'Tis fit tibis royal seBsion do proceed; 
And that without delay, their arguments 
Be now produc'd and heard. 

[Q, Catherine.] Lord Cardinal 

Campeius again rises : 

To you I speak 

Wolsey risesy and asks her pleasure: 

Sir 

I am about to weep ; but thinking that 

We are a queen, — or long have dream'd so, — certain 

The daughter of a king, — ^my drops of tears 

I '11 turn to sparks of fire, — 

IWolseyJ] Be patient yet. 

[Q. Catherine.'] I will when you are humble ; nay, befi)re, 
Or heaven will punish me. I do believe, 
Induc'd by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge 
You shall not be my judge : for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me, — 
Which heaven's dew quench ! Therefore, I say again, 
I utterly abhor, yea, firam my soul 
Refuse you for my judge ; whom, yet onoe more, 
I hold my most malicious foe» and think 
Not at all a fHend to truth. 

[Wolsey.} Madam, you do me wrong : 

I have no spleen against you; nor injustice 

For you, or any' : how far I have proceeded. 

Or how far further shall, is warranted 

By a commission from the ocSnsdstory, 

Yea, the whole consisto'ry of Rome. You charge me 
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That I have blown this coal : I do deny it : 
The king is present : if i't be known to him 
That I gainsay my deed, how may he wound. 
And worthily, my falsehood ; yea, as much 
As you have done my. truth. I do beseech 
You, gracious madam, to unthink your speaking,. 
And to speak so no more. 

[Q. Catherine.'] My lord, my lord; 

I am a simple woman, much too weak [mouth'd ; 

To' oppose your cunni'ng. You' are meek and humble- 

You sign your place and calling, in full seeming. 

With meekness and hiimility ; but your heart 

Is cramm*d with arrogancy, spleen, and pride ; 

That again 

I do refuse you for my judge; — and here. 

Before you all appeal unto the pope. 

To brinff my whole cause 'fore nis highness. 

And to be judg'd by him. 

She courtesies to the kingy and offers to depart : cardi'' 
nai Campeius declares her obstinate : she perseveres : the 
king orders the crier again to summon her ; which is done 
in the usual form'^'* Catherine^ queen of England, come 
into court :" her chaniberlain, observing that she does not 
answer^ reminds her that she is called : 

[your way, 
[Q. Catherine.'] What need you note it? pray you, keep 

When yott are call'd, return! — Now, the Lord help me ! 

They vex me past my patience i'— pray you, pass on, 

I will not tarry ; no, nor any more 

Upon this busi'ness my appearance make 

In any of their courts. 

When she is gone, the king speaks : 

[IC. Henry,"] Go thy ways, Kate. 

That man i' the world, who shall report he has 
A better wife, let him in nought be trusted 
For speaking false in that : she 's nobly bom. 
And like her true nobility, has she 
Carried herself towa'rd me. 
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[Wolsey.] Most gmciaas eiif 

In humblest mManer I Tequire your highness^ 
That it shall please you to declare, in hearing 
Of all these eaw (for ^rhore I a'm robb'd and bound. 
There must I be unloosed,) whether ever I 
Did broach this business to your highness ; or 
Laid any scruple in your< way, whieh might 
Induce you to the question of it, 

[K, Henry,'] My lord cardinal, 

I free you from it, yea, upon mine honour: 
Will you be further justified ? You ever 
Have wish'd the sleeping of this busi'ness. 
My conscience first received a tenderness 
Respecting this our marriage with our sometnne 
Brother's wife, on certain speeches utter'd 
By thd bishop of Bayonne, the French ambassador. 
Who had been hither sent on the debating 
A marriage 'twixt the duke of Orleans, and 
Our daughter Mary : — on mine h<mour 
I speak, my good lord cardinal, and clear you. 
So now go on : 

Prove but our marriage lawful, by my life 
And kingly dignity, we are contented 
^To wear our mortal state with Catherine^ 
Before the primest creature of the world. 

Campeius rises, 

[Campeius.'] So please your highness. 

The queen bei*ng absent, 'tis a needf^il fitness. , , 
That we adjourn the court ti^,further day» 
Meanwhile the queen must earnestly bemov'd 
To call back the appeal which she intends 
To make unto his noliness. 

The king pauses a moment with! evident anger; then 
rises and convniands the court to break up ; he thenf in 
tones half suppressed^ says : 

[K. Henry ^ These cardi'nals trifle with me : I abhor 
This dilatory sloth, these tricks of Rome. — 
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Oh, that my learndd and well-beloved servant, 
Cranmer, were now returnVi i with his approach 
I know my comfort comes. — ^Break up the court ! 

Shortly afterwards, the two cardinals visit the queen 
in her apartments :' ^he is surprised when iheir coming 
is announced to her, but desires that they tfuty enter the 
apartment where she is at the time, surrounded by her 
household. Imagine, then, the entrance of the two church- 
men in the habits of their order, and, in a visit like this^ 
which is meant to seem friendly ^ blessing the lady, as they 
enter, with meek and lowly courtesy : the queen answers 
correspondently : .. 

[Catherine, "] Your graces find me here part of a housewife ; 
I would be all, against the worst may happen. 
What are your pleasures with me, revdrend lords ? 

[ Wolsey,"] May it please you, noble madam, to ifrkhdraw 
Into your private chamber, we shftU give you 
The full cause of our coming. 

[Catherine,'] Speak it here : 

There's nothing I have done yet, on my conscience, 
Deserves a corner. If your busi'ness, lords. 
Seek me out, in my character of wife, 
Out with it boldly : truth loves open dealing. 

Cardinal Wolsey begins an address to her in Latin : she 
interrupts him : 

Qood my lord, 

I am not such a truant since my coming, 

As not to know the language I have liv'd in : [picious ; 

A strange tongue makes my cause more strange, sus- 

Pray speak in English : here are some will thank you. 

If you speak truth, for their poor mistress' sake ; 

Believe me, she has had much wrong : lord cardinal, 

The willing'st sin I ever yet committed, 

May be absolved in English. 

03 
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[fFolsey.li Noble lady. 

We do not come by ivay of sccantioD, 

To taint that honour every good tongue blesses ; 

Nor to betray you any way to sorrow ; 

Tou have too much, good lady : but to know 

How you stand minded in the weighty difference 

Between the king and you ; and to deliver, 

like free and honest men, our just opinions. 

And comforts to your cause. 

ICanweius.l Ay, honour'd madam. 

My lord of York, — out of his noble nature. 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late censure 
Both of has truth and him ^which was too far),— 
Offers as I do, in a sign of peace. 
His service and his counsel. 

[Catherine J] Good my lords, 

I thank you both : ye speak hke honest men; 

But how to make you suddenly an answer 

In such a point of weight, so near mine honour. 

More near my life, I fear, with my weak wit. 

And to such men of gravity and leanung, — 

In truth I know not. I was set at work 

Among my maids ; full little, heavdn knows, looking 

Either for such men, or such business. 

For her sake that I have been, (for I feel 

The last fit of my greatness,) good your graces, 

Let me have time and counsel for my cause ; 

Alas ! I am a woman, friendless, hopeless. 

[W6lsey,'\ Madam, you wrong the king's love with these 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. [fesis; 

[Catherine.'] In England 

But little for my profit : can you think, lords, _ 

That any Englishman dare give me counsel, 

Or be a known friend 'gainst his highness' pleasure, 

And live a subject ? Nay, forsooth, my friends, 

They that must weigh out my afflictions. 

They that my trust must grow to, live not here; 
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They axe, as all my other comfinis, f&]>heiice 
In mine own country, lords. 

[ Wolsey^ I would your grace 

Would leave your griefs, and take our counsel. 

[Catherine^ How, sirs? 

[Wolsey.'\ Put your main cause into the king's protection : 
He 's loving and most gracious : 'twill he hetter 
Both for your honour much, and for your cause : 
For if the trial of the law o'ertake you, 
You'll part away disgrac'd : we tell you rightly. 

{Catherine.'] You tell me what you wish for hoth, — my ruin : 
Is this your Christian counsel ? out upon you ! 
Heaven is ahove all yet : there sits a judge 
That no king can corrupt. — Is this your comfort ? 
The cordial that ye hring a wretched lady ? 
A woman lost among you, laugh'd at, scom'd ? 
T will not wish you hsdf my miseries ; 
I have more charity ; hut I would warn you. 
To take good heed the hurthen of my sorrows 
Do not fall on you. 

[W(dsey.'\ This is distraction, madam : 
You turn the good we offer into envy* 

[Catherine ."l Ye turn rae into nothing :— woe upon you. 
And all such false pretences ! Would ye nave me, 
— If you have any justice, .any pity, 
If ye he anything hut churchmen's hahits, — 
Put my sick cause into his hands that hates me? 
Alas ! he ha*s hanish'd me his hed already ; 
His love, too long ago : I am old, my lords, 
And all the fellowship I hold now with him 
Is only my ohedience. What can happen 
To me ahove this wretchedness ? Alas ! 
Have I liv'd thus long (let me speak myself 
Since I can find no fiaends^ — a wife, a true one. 
Have I with all my full affections 
Still met the king ? lov'd him next heav^ ? ohey'd him ? 
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Been out o£ fondnesa Buperrtitioiis to him ? 
Almost foi^t my prayen to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded ? 'tis not well, lords. 

[ Wolsey."] Madam, you wander from the good we aim at. 

[Catherine^] My lord, I dare not make myself so guilty, 
To give up willingly that nohle title 
Your master wed me to : nothing hut death 
Shall e'er divorce my dignities. 

[Wolsey.] Pray hear me. 

ICatherine.'] Would I had never seen this English earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it I 
I am the most unhappy woman living : 
Alas, poor wenches, where are now your fortunes, 
Your mistress shipwreck'd where.no touch of pity, 
No hope, OQ friends are found; almost no grave 
Allowed ? I am a flowdr that flourished once, 
But now must hang my head and perii^* 

IfFoUey^l Madam, 

Could you he hrought to know our .ends are honest. 

You M find more comfort. Why, good lady, should we, 

Or from what motive, wrong you ? since our places, 

The way of our profession^ nrake against it. 

For goodness' sake, consider what you do : 

How you may hurt yourself, ay, utterly 

Grow from the king's acquaintance, hy this carnage. 

I know vou have a goitle, nohle temper ; 

Pray think us such as we profess to he, 

Peace-makers, friends, and servants. Nohle spirits,— 

And yours is nohle, madam,— ever cast 

Douhts, as false coins, away. The king's love still 

Is towa'rd you ; ^ose it not : for us, if 't please you 

To trust us in your business, we are ready 

To use our utmost studies in your service. 

{Catherine J] Do as you will, my lord« ; and, pray forgive 
If I have us'd myself unmannerly ; [me, 

You know I am a woman, lacking wit' 
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To make a seemly axiswer to such persons. 
Pray do my service to his majesty : 
He has my heart yet, and shsJl have my prayers. 
While I shall have my Ufe. My lords, adieu ! 



Tbs fau. of Wolbbt^ indicated bt a scbnb suppobbo vo occur jh 

am antb-chambbr of the palaob. 

HisTORicAx. Memoranda. 

In order to bring the circumtiaQcet whieh. led to the fall of . Wolsey 
into one dramatic picture;^ Shakspeare improves some minute facts 
to his own purpose, which did not occur exactly as he represents 
them ; for instance, the accidental transmission to the king's hands 
of the catdinaPs household inventory ; and idso of a letter which he 
had sent to the pope. The>£»nxier event happened act to Wolsey 
but to RuthaJl, bishop of Durhtw i and the pivport of the cardinal's 
letter to the popc^ was made a complaint against him on surmise, 
rather than on any proof. The king's impatience to marry Anne 
Bnleyn, was no doubt the cause of Wolsey's disgrace ; but he did not 
actually marry her till two years after Wolsey's death, \ihich last 
mentioned event took place in 1530. The poet found it necessary 
to vary a little from these points. It may be further noticed, that 
Shakspf are continues in tbe iCoUowiog scene the duke of Norfolk, 
who begins the. play ; though at the time of Wolsey's disgrace that 
duke was dead ; and the new duke was the earl of Surrey, who is 
one of the characters in tbe following scene. 

We are to imagine an anU'^kamber in the paiace : — 
four noblemen are in earnest conversa;tion^ Norfolk^ Surrey^ 
Suffolk J and the lord Chan^rlain: Norfolk first speaks : 

[Norfolk."] If you will now unite in your complaints. 
The cardinal cannot stand under them. _ 

[Surrey, "]■ I ttm joyful to meet t^ least oceasioQ 
To be reveng'd en him. 

[Suffolk,} Which of the peers 

Have uneontemn 'd goi^ by him ? — When did he r^ard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person. 
Out of himself? 
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IChamherlainJi But, my lords, if you cannot 
Bar hi'8 access to the long, never attempt 
Anything on him ; for he hath a witchorait 
Over the king in his tongue. 

[iVbr/b/A;.] O fear him not; 

His spell in that is out : the Idng hath &nmd 
Matter against him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his hmguage : 
In the divorce his contrary proceedings 
Are aU unfolded. 

ISurrey.l How came his practices to light? 

[Norfolk.'] Most strangely. 

{Surrey, ] O how, how ? 

{Norfolk.'] The cardi'nal's letter to the pope miscarried, 
And came to' the eye of the king ; wherein was read- 
How that the cardi'nal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the judgement of the divorce : for if 
It did take place " I do," quoth he, " perceive 
My king is entangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bolej^.'* 

{Surrey,] Has the king this ? 

{Norfolk.] Believe it ; and perceives him how he coasts 
And hedges his own way. But, on this point. 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physic 
After his patient's death. The king already 
Hath married the fair lady*. — ^The cardi'nal comes : 
Observe, observe, he 's moody. 

The four lords retire to a distance^ where they are not 
seen by fFolsey, who enters with his secretary ^ uromwell: 
but they keep their eyes on him^ and at intervals make re- 
marks : fVoUey speaks to his secretary : 

{fVolsey.] The packet, Cromwell, gave 't you to the king? 
{Cromwell.] To his own hand, — ^in his bedchamber. 
[ Wolsey.] Look'd he on the' inside of the paper ? 
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ICromwellJ] Presently 

He did unseal the papers, and he view'd 
The first with a most serious mind : a heed 
Was in his countenance : you, he bade 
Attend him here this morning ; and by this, 
I think, he 's ready to come abroad. 

[ WolseyJ] Leave me awhile. [a pause,"] 

It shall be to the duchess of Alen9on 
The French king's sister : — he shall marry her. — 
Anne Boleyn ! no ; I '11 no Anne Boleyns for him : 
There 's more in 't than feir visage — Boleyn ! 
No, we '11 no Boleyns ! Speedily I wish 
To hear from Rome : — ^The marchioness of Pembroke I — 
The late queen's gentlewoman, a knight's daughter — 
To be her mistress' mistress ! the queen's queen ! 
This candle bums not clear : 'tis / must snuff it ; 
Then out it goes. What ! know I not she is 
A spleeny Lutheran, not wholesome to us ; 
She to lie i' the boso'm of our hard-rul'd king ! 

We pcus to the spot where the four lords are grouped : 
Norfolk speaks : 

[Norfolk.'] He 's vex'd at something — something that I hope 
Will fret the string, the master-chord of hi*s heart. 
The king ! The king ! 

King Henry enters at that part oj the room where the 
four lords are standing : 

[JT. Henry,] Now, my lords, saw you the Cardinal ? 

[Norfolk,] My lord, we have 

Stood here observing him. Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain. He bites his lip and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden ; looks upon the ground ; 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; straight 
Springs out into fast gait ; then stops again. 
And strikes his breast hard. 

[K. Henry.] There 's a mutiny in his mind. This morning 
Papers of state he sent me to peruse 
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Ab I requir'd. And wot you what I found? 
There, on my conscience, put unwittingly 
This ininento'ry of hi's treasure, — of his piste. 
Bach stuffs, and ornaments of household, which 
I find at such proud rate, that it outspeaks 
Possession of a subject. If we thought 
His contemplations were above the earth, 
And fix'd on spiritu'al objects, he should still 
Dwell in his musings ; but I am afraid 
His thinkings are below the moon. 

The kingi in CLdvancing to the Cardinal^ awakens him 
from his jit of meditation : he bows to the king^ and 
speaks : 

[ fPolsey,'] Heavdn forgive me, and ever bless your highness ! 

[K, Henry,'] Good my lor4. 

You a're full of heavdnly stuff, and bear the inventory 
Of your best graces in your mind. You haVe scarce 
To steal from spiritu'al leisure, a brief span [time 

To keep your earthly audit. 

[Wolsey, in an under tone.'} What should this mean? 

laloud.J Sir, 
For holy offices I have a time ; a time 
To think upon the part of busfness which 
I bear i' the state ; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation, which, perforce, 
I, her frail sou, amongst my brethren, mortal, 
Must give my tendenqe to. 

[K» Henry.] You have said well. 

[fTolsey.] And ever may your highness yoke together, 
As I will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well saying. 

[K, Henry.] *Tis well said again : 

And yet words are no deeds. Read o^er this paper, 
And afler, this, and then to breakfast, ¥rith 
What appetite you have. 
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The king suddenly quits Mm, fiMowed by the four lords^ 
whispering ismd smiling, and WoUey is left aUtne : 

{]fFolsey**\ What should this mean ? 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 

Leaped from his eyes. So looks the chafed lion 

Upon the daring huntsman that has gall'd him ; 

Then makes him nothing. I must read this pap^. 

I fear the story of his anger : — 'tis so ; 

This paper has undone me : — *tis thd account 

Of aU that world of wealth I 've drawn together, 

To fee my friends in Rome, and huy the popedom. 

O, negligence ! 0, fool ! Why, what cross devil 

Made me put this main secret in the packet 

I aent the king ? Is> there ao way to, ewe this ? 

No new device to heat this from his hrains ? 

I know 'twill stir him strongly : yet I know 

A way, if it take right, in: spite 'Oi fettune, 

Will bring me off again. What 'ft thia ?~"To the' 

The letter, as I live, with all the busmess [Pope ? " 

-I wrote to' his holiness. Nay, thefii farewell \ 

I 've touch'd the highest point of all my greatness. 

And, from that frill meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting : I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 

And no man see me more. 

The fewr lords re-enter : Surrey speaks : 

[Surrey.] Hear the king's pleasure, Cardi'nal ; who com- 
To render up the great seal jJresently ' '[mands you 
Into our hands, and to confine yourself 
To Esher-house, my lord of Winchester's, 
Tin you heaif fartfaar from his bigbnes^^ 

[1Volsey.'\ Stay; — where 's your commission^ Iprds? words 
Authority so mighty. [camiot carry 

[Surrey. 1 Who dar^ cross them, 

Bearing the king's will from his mouth expressly F 

[ Wolsey.l Till I find more than will or words to do it* 
(I mean your malice,) know, officious lords. 
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I dare, and muBt deny it. Now I feel 

Of what coarse metal ye are moulded, — envy ; 

How eagerly ye follow my di^race. 

As if it fed ye ! and how sleek and wanton 

Ye' appear in everything may bring my ruin ! 

Follow your envious courses, men of malice, 

You've Christian warrant for them, and they 11 brii^, 

No doubt, in time their fit rewards : that seal 

You ask with such a violence, the king 

(Mine and yoiur master) with his own hand gave me ; 

Bade me enjoy it with the place and honours 

During my life ; and, to confirm his goodness. 

Tied it by letters-patent : Now, who 'U take it ? 

[Surrey.] The king that gave it. 

[fFolsey.'] It must be himself then. 

ISurrey,'] Thou 'rt a proud traitor, priest 

[ Wolsey.'] Proud lord, thou liest : — 

Within these forty hours, Surrey durst better 
Have bum'd that tongue than said so. 

iSurrey.'] Your long coat, priest, protects you. 
My lords, can you endure this arrogance. 
And from this fellow ? If we live thus tamely, 
Thus to be jaded by a piece of scarlet, 
Farewell nobili'ty : — ^let his grtice go forward. 

[Wolsey,} Goodness is poison to thy stomach. 

[Surrey.] Yes ; the goodness. 

Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one. 
Into your own hands, Cardi'nal, by extortion : 
The goodness of your interceptdl packets 
Against the king ; your goodness j cardinal. 
Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious. 

[ Wolsey,"] How much, methinks, I could despise this man, 
But that I 'm boimd in charity against it : 
Speak on, sir : 

I dare your worst objections. If I blufih 
It is to see a nobleman want manners. 
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The four hrdsi each in turrit advance to the Cardinal : 

[Surrey. J Have at you ! 

Fursty that without the king's assent or knowledge 
You wrought to he a legate ; hy which power 
You maim'd the jurisdiction of the hishops. 

[Sforfolk,^ Then that in all you wrote to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes, Ego et rex mens 
Was still inscrih'd ; hy which you hrought the king 
To be your servant. 

IChamberlain*'] Then, out of mere ambition, that you 
Your holy hat to' be stamp'd upon the coin. [caus'd 

[Suffolk,"] Then, that you 've sent innumerable fiubstance 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conscience) 
To furnish Rome, and to prepare your way 
To further dignities. Then that 

The chamberlain^ who had thus far joined with the 
others^ interposes : 

[Chamberlain.'i My lord, press not a falling man^ too far : 
His faults lie open to the laws : let them. 
Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to see him 
So little his great self. 

[Norfolk.] Well, 

We 'U leave him to his meditations, 

How to Hve better. For your stubborn answer 

About the giving back the great seal to us, 

The king shall biow it, and, no doubt, shall th nk you, 

So fiaxe you well, my lUtlet good lord-caidinaL 

[a pauseJ] 

[fFolsey.] Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to-day, he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow, blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripdning, nips his root. 
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And theo he fan* as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton hoys that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth ; my high blown pnde 
At length broke under me, and now ha« left me. 
Weary and old with sertice, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate you I 
I feel my hewt new <^en'd : Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that han^ on princes' favours ! 
There are, betwixt that smile he would aspure to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and his ruin. 
More pangs and fears than war or women have ; 
And when he falls, he fells like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. [a pause.] Why, how now, 

[Cromwell? 

[CromwelL] I have no powdr to speak, air. 

[fFolsey.'] What, amaz'd, 

At my misfortunes ? Caa.thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline ? Nay, if you weep, 
I 'm fallen indeed. 

[Cromwell.} How does your grace? 

[Wolsey.] Why, well; never so truly happy, my good 
I know myself now, and I feel within me [Cromwell : 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 
The king (I humbly thank him) 
Has, from these shoulders, out of pity taken 
A load would sink a navy;— too much honour. 
O 'tis a burtiben, Cromwell, 'tis a burthen. 
Too heavy foar a man that hopep. fox heaven I 

[of it 
ICromfvell.} I 'm glad your grace has made that right uae 

[Wblsey,] I hope I have ; I 'm able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
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To' endure more miseries, and gi^eater hr 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare aSksr : 
What news abroad ? 

ICromwell.'] The heaviest and the worst, 
Is yom: displeasure with the king. 

[fVolsey.'] GodUesahim. 

[CromtvelL'] The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
liOrd chancellor in your place. 

[Wblsey.l That 's somewhat sudden 1 

But he 'b a learned' man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' fisvour, and do justice 
For truth's sake and his conscience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings. 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on him ! 
What more ? 

[CromwelL'] That Cranmer is retum'd with welcome, 
Instaird lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

[fFolsey.] That 's news indeed ! 

[^CromwelL'] Last, that the lady Anne, 

Whom the kmg hath in secrecy long married. 
This day was view'd in open as his queen 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

[Cromwell ! 
[frolsey,"] There was the weight diat pull'd me down, O 
The king has gone beyond me : all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours. 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell : 
I am a poor, fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : — go, good Cromwell ! 

{CromwelLl O my lord, 

Must I then leave you ? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a roaster ? 
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Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron. 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord ! 
The king shall have my service, but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours. 

[Wolsey.} Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries : but thou hast forc'd me. 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let 's dry our eyes, and thus ikr hear me, Cromwell ; 
And, — ^when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard, — say then I taught thee» 
Say, — ^Wolsey that once rode the waves of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in — 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it : — 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me — 
Cromwell, I charge thee — fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't ? 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To silence envious tongues : be just and fear not ; 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy coimtry's. 
Thy God's, and truth's : then, if thou fall'st, O Crom- 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Lead me in, — [well. 
There take an inventory of all I have 
To the last penny ; — 'tis the king's : — ^my robe 
And my integrity to heavdn, are all 
I dare now call my own : — O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but serv'd my God, with half the zeal 
I 've serv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
Still do I trust with patience ; but, farewell 
The hopes of court : my hopes in heavdn do dwell. 
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Thb DECi<nriNa amo z.abt oiiTt of Quhbn Kathsrinb^ xndicatbo bt 

A SCSNB 8UFP08BD TO OCCUR AT HSB FLACK OF BBSIDBNOB IN 
HUMTINQSONSHIBB. 

HiSTOBIOAL MXMORAMDA. 

Queen Catherine died of a lingering illness at Kimbolton, Jan, 6, 
1536y in the fiftieth year of her age. She sent a very touching letter 
to the king a little before she expired, in which she called hun her 
most dear lord, king, and husband; recommended her daughter 
Mary to his parental affections, and era? ed his protection for her 
maids and servants. 

Tlie scene is a chamber in the queen* s residence at Kim- 
hoiton I she is in the act of being led, perhaps from a walk 
in the gallery^ by her gentleman-ttsher and one of her 
female attendants : the former speaks : 

IGriffith,"] How does your grace ? 

[Catherine,'] Oh, Griffith, dick to death ! 

My legs, like loaden branches, bow to thd earth. 
Willing to leave their burthen : — preach a chair ;— • 
So, — ^now, methinks, I feel a little ease. 
Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led'st me. 
That the great child of honour, cardi'nal Wolsey, 
Was dead ? 

[Griffith.*] Yes, madam ; but I think your grace. 
Out of the pain you suffered, gave no ear to 't. 

[Catherine.l Pr'ythee, good Griffith, tell me how he died : 
If well, he stepp'd before me, happily. 
For my example^ 

[Ori^h.} Well, the voice goes, madam : 
For after the stout earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him onwaxd, 
He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill 
He could not sit his mule. 

[Catherine »"] Alas, poor man ! 
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[Griffith,'] At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester; 
liodg'd in the ahbey ; where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honou'rably received him : 
To whom he gave these words, — " O, father abbot ! 
An old man, broken with the storms of state. 
Is come to lay his weary bones among you : 
Give him a Uttle earth for charity !" 
So went to bed ; where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still ; and, three nights after this. 
About the hour of eight, which he himself 
Foretold should be his last, — full of repentance, 
Continu'al meditations, tears, and sorrows. 
He gave his honours to the world again, 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

ICatherine.'] So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him ! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity : — He was a man 
Of haughtiness unbounded, ever ranking 
Himself with princes : hi's own opinion was 
His law : i' the presence, he would say untruths. 
And h6 ever double in his words and meaning : 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty^ 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
In perso*nal conduct he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

[GriffithJ] Noble madam, 

Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good, now ? 

[Catherine J] Yes, good Griffith; 
I were malicious else. 

[GriffUh,] This cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion'd to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Lofty and sour to them that lov'd him not ; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
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And though he was unsatisfied in getting. 

Which was a sin, yet in hestowing,> madam, 

He was most princely : ever witness for him 

Those twins of learning which he rais'd in England, 

Ipswich and Oxford : one of which fell with hun, 

Unwilling to outlive the good he did it : 

The other, though unfinished, yet so famous. 

So excellent in art, and still so rising. 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 

His overthrow heap'd happiness upon him 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself. 

And found the hlessedness of being little : 

And, to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing Qod. 

[Catherine,'] After my death, I wish no other herald. 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
Thain such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me. 
With thy religious truth and modesty. 
Now in his ashes honour : peace be with him ! 
Come nearer to me. Patience, — set me lower; 
I have not long to trouble thee. — Good Griffith, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I nam'd my knell, while I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 

T%e poet tells us that sad and solemn music is played : 
Catherine falls asleep^ and remains sleeping for some time^ 
the music continuing : at length she wakes: 

Spirits of peace, where are ye ? are ye gone, 
Aiid leave me here in wretchedness belund you (^ 

\,Gri^h.'] Madam, we are here. 

[Catherine. "] It is not you I call for : 
Saw ye none enter since I slept f 

[Orifith,'] None, madam. 

[CatherineJ] No ? saw ye not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet, whose bright faces 
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Cast thouBand beams upon me, like the sun? 
They promis'd me eternal happiness; 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, idiich I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear : I shall. 
Assuredly. Now bid the music oease ; 
Tifl harsh and heavy to ma. 

Oriffith speaks adde to Patience: 

[Griffith,'] Do you note 

How much her grace is alter'd on the sudden ? 
How loug her face is drawn ? how pale she looks? 
And of an earthy cold? She 's going, wench. 

A messenger suddenly enters^ and addresses Catherine 
without the customary ceremony to her rank she mamfesU 
great indignation : Griffith speaks to him : 

You are to blame, 

Knowing she will not lose her wonted greatness. 

To use so rude behaviour : go to, kneel. 

[Messenger.l I humbly do entreat your highness* pardon; 
My haste made me unmannerly. Th^e is staying 
A gentleman sent from the king, to see you. 

[Catherine,"] Admit him entrance, Griffith; but this fellow, 
Let me ne'er see again, [a pau^e,] 
If my sight fail not. 

You should be lord ambassa'dor from the eihpeior 
My royal nephew, and your name Capudim,*-— 

[Capucius,] Madam, the same ; your servant. 

[Catherine.] O my lord. 

The times and titles now are alterM strangely 
With me, since first you knew me. But, I pray joa, 
What is your pleasure with me ? 

[Cap;ficius,] Noble lady. 

First, mine own service to your grace ; the next, 

The king's request that I would visit you; 

Who grieves much for your weakness, and, by me, 
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Sends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

[Catherine.'] O my good lord, that comfort comes too late ; 
'Tis like a pardon after execution : 
That gentle physic, givdn in time, had cur'd me, 
But now I'm past all comfort here but prayers. 
How does his highness ? 

[Capucius.l Madam, in good health. 

[Catherine,'] So may he ever do I and ever flourish 

When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Banish'd the kingdom ! — Patience, is that letter 
I caus'd you write, yet sent away ? 

[Patience,] No, madam. 

[Catlierine,] Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king : 
In which I have commended to his goodness 
The model of our chaste loves, his young daughter :— 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her ! 
Beseeching him to give her virtu ous breeding, 
(I hope she will deserve well,) and a little 
To love her for her mother's sake, that lov'd him 
Heavdn knows how dearly. My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wretched women, that so long 
Have followed both my fortunes fiiithfully : 
The last is, for my men ; — ^they are the poorest. 
But poverty could never draw them from me. 
If heaven had pleas'd to give me longer life, 
And able means, we had not parted thus : 
Good my lord, 

By that you love the dearest in the world. 
Stand these poor peoples' friend, and urge the king 
To do me this last right. 

[Capudus,] Madam, I will. 

[Catherine.] I thank you, honest lord. Remember me. 
In all humility, unto his highness : 
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Say, his long trouble now is passing 

Out of this world : tell him, in death I bless'd bsm. 

For so I will. — Mine eyes grow dim. — ^Farewell, 

My lord ! — Griffith, farewell ! — ^Nay, Patience, 

You must not leave me yet. I must to bed ; 

Call in more women. — ^When I a'm dead, good wench. 

Let me be U8*d with honour ; strew me over 

With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 

I was a chaste wife to my grave : embalm me. 

Then lay me forth : — although unqueen'd, yet like 

A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 

I can no more ! 



ThS OBBIBTBinMa OF TBB FRIM0K88 ElIZABSTB OIDIOATBD BT A 
SOXNS tUPPOSBD TO OOCUB AT THE PAI.ACB. 

H18TOB10A.L Mbmoramdux. 

The princess Elizabeth was bom Sept. 7, 1533, and soon after 
baptised : Granmer, who^ earlier in the same year had been in- 
stalled archbishop of Canterbury, was godfather, and the dowager 
duchess of Norfolk and the marchioness of Dorset, the godmothers. 

JFe must imagine ourselves tdthin the pcUace^ first at 
the door which opens into the palace yard. The porter 
is endeavouring to keep back the muUitvLde^ who press 
from without while waiting to see the return of the tram 
from the church, whither the infant princess is taken to 
be christened : the porter^ who has his man with htm, is 
speaking to those without : 

IPorter,'] Leave your noise, ye rascals : d'ye take this for 
the bear garden ? 

A voice from without exclaims : 

[ Voice.] Good master porter, I belong to the larder. 

IPorter.] Belong to the gallows, you rogue. Is thia a place 
to roar in ? 
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He turns to fas man : ' 

Go and fetch me a dozen crab staves, and strong ones : 
I'll scratch their heads for them. 

[ManJ] Pray, sir, be patient : 'tis as much impossible 

(Unless you sweep them from the door with cannons,) 

To scatter them, as 'tis to make them sleep 

On May-day morning : which will never be : 

You may as well push 'gainst Saint Paul's, as stir them. 

[Porter.'] How got they in, and be hang'd ? 

[Man,] Alas, I know not : how does a tide get in P 
As much as one. sound cudgel of four foot 
Gould do, I did : you see, sir, what is left of it. 

IPdrter,"] You did nothing : d'ye hear the noise they make ? 
keep the door close, sirrah. * 

[Man.} What would you have me do ? 

[Porter,'] What should you do, but knock them down by 
dozens. Is this Moorfields to muster in ? There's a 
fellow somewhat near the door that should be a brazier 
by his face; for, on my conscience, twenty of the 
dog-days now reign in his nose : all that stand about 
him are imder the line : this fire-drake did I hit three 
times on the head, and three times was his nose dis- 
charged against me : he stands there like a mortar, to 
blow us up. There was a haberdasher's wife of small 
wit near him, that railed upon me tiQ her pink porrin- 
ger cap fell off her head. I mbsed the brazier once, 
and hit the woman, when forty truncheoneers came to 
her succour, the hope of the Strand where she was 
quartered. Yet I defied them aU, till a file of boys 
delivered such a shower of pebbles, that I was fain to 
draw mine honour in. The devil's among them, I 
think. 

2%e lord chamberlain comes from the interior of the 
palace to the door^ and speaks : 

[Chamberlain,] Why, mercy ! what a multitude are here. 
As if we kept a fair ! Where are these porters, 
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These lazy knaves ? You've made a ffiie hand, fellows ; 
There 's a trim rabble let in : — are all these 
Yoiir faithful friends o' the suburbs ? We shall have 
Great store of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, 
When they pass back fro*m the christening. 

[Porter,"] An't please your honour, 

We are but men ; and what two men may do^ 
Not being torn in pieces, we have done : 
An army cannot rule them. 

IChamberlcdn.} As I live. 

If the king blame me for't, I '11 lay you all 

By' the heels, and suddenly ; and, on your heads^ 

Clap round fines for neglect. The trumpets sound ; 

They a're come already from the christening : 

G^ break among the press, and find a way out 

To let the troop pass fairly ; or I'll find 

A marshalsea shall hold you play these two months. 

We pass from this spot to the interior of the palace^ 
in order to await the entrance of the train from the 
christening : the poet thus describes it : — First enter the 
trumpeters, sounding; then two aldermen ; the lord mayor; 
garter'hing-at-arms ; Cranmer ; the duke of Norfolk^ %M 
his marshaPs staff; the duke of Suffolk : next two noble- 
men bearing great standing bowls for the christening 
gifts ; then four nobleman bearing a canopy^ under 
wliich the duchess of Norfolk^ godmother^ bearing the 
child richly habited; train borne by a lady: then fol- 
lows the marchioness of Dorset^ the other godmother^ with 
ladies : — the troop being entered. Garter makes prodama- 
Hon: 

[Garter.'] Heaven, from thy endless goodness, send pros- 
perous life, long and ever happy, to the high and 
mighty princess of England, Elizabeth ! 

The king and his train enter : Cranmer takes the chiH 
kneelSy and presents it to the king : 

[Cranmer,'] And for your royal grace, and the good queen, 
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My noble partners, and myself tbu pray ; — 
All comfort, joy, in this most gracious lady, 
Heavdn ever laid up to make parents happy, 
May hourly fall upon you I 

[K. Henry.} Thank you, good lord Archbishop : 
What is her name ? 

[Cranmer.} Elizabeth. 

[K' Henry,] Stand up, lord, 

Let me kiss the child : — ^there : may Qod protect thee, 
Into whose hands I give thy life. 

[Cranmer,'] Amen. 

The words which heavdn now bids me farther speak, 
Let none think flatte'ry-: for they *11 find them truth. 
This royal infant (heaven still move about her !) 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings. 
Which time shall bring to ripeness. She shall be, 
(But few now living can behold that goodness,) 
A pattern to all princes living with her. 
And all that shall succeed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue. 
Than this pure soul shall be : all princely graces, 
• With all the virtues which attend the good. 
Shall still be doubled on her : truth shall nurse her. 
Holy and heavdnly thoughts still counsel her : 
She shall be lov'd and fear'd : her own shall bless her ; 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn. 
And hang their heads in sorrow : good grows with her 
In her days evdry man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he plants, and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours : 
Grod shall be truly known ; and those about her, 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 
She shall be, to the happiness of England, 
An aged princess ; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
'Would I had known no more ! but she must die. 
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She must, the saints must have her : — yet a Tiigin, 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass. 
And all the world shall mourn her. 



Mbmoramoa ooMOLUDiNa TBI Chboniolb Plats. 

The prophecy with which the poet finishes his series of plays from 
English history^ brings us into tne times in which himself was bom 
and chiefly lived. The play is plausibly conjectured to have been 
written ten years after the death of Elisabeth, m the reign of James; 
and there is a prophecy complimentary to him^ awkwardly foisted 
into that which celebrates Elizabeth. This interpolatioo, by very 
strong internal evidence, has been attributed to B. Jonson. If Shak- 
speare wrote the play, as conjectured, in 1613, it .was only three yesis 
before his own death. He was then, probably, in retirement at Stra^ 
ford; and he is supposed to have consigned this play to Jonson's care, 
as manager or actor at the theatre where it was brought out. 

It on^ remains to observe, that, between the period which the 
foregoing prophecy alludes to, and the death of Henry, there inter- 
veawl two other reigns of Tudors, also children of Henry VIII., 
namely that of Edward, his son by his third wife Jane Seymour, 
which reign extended from 1547 to 1553, and that of Mary his daughter 
by Catherine of Arragon ; which reign extended to 1557. Eiixa&th's 
reign completed the century and extended three years bdyond it. 
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Sbgtiom 2. 

Rbadings fbom thb Roman pLAars. 

Introductory Remabxb. 



Shakspeare has constructed three plays from the materials of 
Roman history, — Coriolanus, Julius Gjisar^ and Antony and 
Clxopatra. The era of the first is the third century from the build- 
ing of the city, nearly five hundred years before the Christian era: the 
era of the oiher two is the beginning of the eighth century of the 
city, and the events comprised in them belong to fourteen consecutive 
years, that is to say, from 708 to 722 ; the last mentioned date being 
thirty years before the Christian era. The authority which guided 
Shakspeare in these plays was Plutarch, of whose *' Lives" a popular 
tranalation from the French had been published by Sir Thomas North ; 
the French having been translated from the Latin, and the Latin 
from the original Greek. 



Tbb domestic dissensions of the Romaics in the xarlt days 
OF THE Republic, indicated by a scene imagined to occur 

IN THE city, about TWENTY YEARS AFTER THB EXPULSION OP 

Tarquin. 

Historical Memoranda. 

Little reliance must be placed on the individual facts, or on the dates 
of early Roman history ; but the general features of the times are plain- 
ly set forth by historians, and cannot but be faithfully reflected by 
such a poet as Shakspeare. We must not indeed expect from him 
any nice distinctions of national character, or any more than an ordi- 
nary attention to the known usages of the Roman people ; but since 
men under similar circumstances will always exhibit similar passions, 
and Shakspeare was familiar, among his own countrymen, with dis- 
tinctions not unlike those which prevailed among the Romans, and 
with jealousies and animosities growing out of such distinctions, we 
may uirly credit the truth of his Roman pictures, as representations 
of the natural workings of the human heart, in communities where 
the lower orders are seeking to extend their privileges, and the higher 
to maintain their supremacy. Besides these general causes of dis- 
lenaion, the scarcity of corn, to which the city was often liable from 
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the devastationi of war and the neglect of a^culture, often gave 
occasion for particular discontent ; as the patricians at such times 
were supposed to keep back the supplies sent from Sicily and other 
places for relief 

We are to imagine a street in ancient Romey and a 
crowd of citizens tumultuously hurrying onward : one of 
them stops and calls to the rest : 

[First Citizen,] Before we proceed any farther, hear me 
apeak. 

[Several Voices,] Speak, speak, speak ! 

[First Cititen.] You are resolved rather to die than famish ? 

[Several voices.] Resolved, resolved, resolved ! 

[First Citizen.] First, you know, Caius Marcius is chief 
enemy to the people. Let us kill him, and we Tl have 
com at our own price. 

[Several voices.] Let it he done, let it he done : away ! 
away ! 

Another citizen from the multitude aiso addressing ike 
rest J is answered by the first speaker : 

[Second Citizen.] One word, good citizens : — would you 
proceed especially against Caius Marcius ? 

[First Citizen.] Against him first : he is a very dog to the 
commonalty. 

[Second Citizen.] Consider what services he has done for 
his country. 

[First Citizen.] Very wel}; — and eould be content to give 
him good report for it, but that he pays idsradf with 
being proud. 

[Second Citizen.] Nay, but speak not maliciously. 

[First Citizen.] I say unto you, what he hath done famously 
he did to please his mother, and to be proud » which 
he is, even to the altitude of his virtue. 
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ISecond Citizen.^ What he qmnot help in his nature, you 
account a vice in him : you must in no way say he is 
covetous. 

[first Citizen.1 If I must not, I need not be barren of ac- 
cusations : he hath faults with surplus, to tire in repe- 
tition. Hark I what shouts are those ? — the other side 
of the city is risen ; — ^why stay we prating here ? To 
the capitol ! 

[Second Citizen.] Soft ! stay a little : here comes worthy 
Menenius Agrippa, one that always loved the people. 

[Menenius.'] What work *b in hand, my countrymen ? Where 

[go ye? 

[First Citizen. Our business is not unknown to the senate • 
they have had inkling, this fortnight, what we intend 
to do ; which now we '11 show them in deeds. 

[Menenius,] Why, masters, my good friends, mine honest 
Will you imdo yourselves ? [neighbours, 

[First Citizen,] We cannot, sir, we are undone already. 

[Menenius.] I tell you, Mends, most charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike with your staves at heavdn, as lift them 'gainst 
The helms o' the state : they care for you like fathers. 

[First Citizen.] Care for us ! — true indeed, they ne'er cared 
for us yet. Suffer us to famish, and their stor^t^uses 
crammed with grain; make edicts for usury to support 
usurers; repeal daily any wholesome act estfJ^lished 
against the rich, and provide more piercing statutes 
daily to chain up and restrain the poor ! If the wars 
eat us not up, they will ; and that 's all the love they 
bear us. 

The distant wjproar settles into quiet ; and the multUude 
whom we imagine present, are probably pondering on the 
cause^ when Cains Mardus enters: he addresses Me- 
nenius: 
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IMarcius.] What's the matter, 

That, in these several places of the city. 

They cry against the nohle senate, who 

Under the gods keep them in awe, that else [ing ? 

Would needs feed o' one another ? What's their scek- 

[Menenius.l For com at their own rates ; whereof, they 
The city is well stor'd. [say, 

[Marcius.] Hang 'em ! they say. 

They'll sit hy the fire, and presume to know 
What 's done *i the Capitol. 
They say there's grain enough ? 
Would the nohility lay aside their pity. 
And let me use my sword, I'd make a heap 
With thousands of these quarter'd slaves, as high 
As I could pitch my lance. 

[Menenius.'] Nay, these I think. 

Although ahundantly they lack discretion. 
Are passing cowardly. But, I heseech you. 
What says the other troop ? 

[Marcius.'] They are dissolv'd : hang 'em ! 

They said they were a-hungry ; sigh'd forth proverhs; 
That " hunger hroke stone walls ;" that " dogs must 

[eat;" 
That " meat was made for mouths," that '* the gods 

[sent uot 
Com for the rich men only :" with these shreds 
They vented their complaining ; which heing answer'd, 
And a petition granted them, a strange one, 
They threw their caps up 
As they would hang them on the horns o' the moon. 

[Menenius,^ What is granted them ? 

'[Marcius,'] 'Five trihunes to defend their vulgar wisdoms 
Of their own choice ; — 'Sdeath, 
The rahhle should have first unroofd the city 
Ere so prevail'd with me. — Get home, get home. 
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You fragments ! if the Yolscians are in aims, 
As I do hear, we shall have means to vent 
Our musty superfluity. 

While the multitude still linger on the svoiy Comnius 
and other senators enter^ followed by two of the tribunes 
of the people^ Junius and Sicinius, These last mingle 
with the crowdj and confer with individuals in it, while 
Cominivs and Marcius are speaking in the foreground : 

[Cominius.'] 3f arcius, 'tis true that you have lately told us ; 
The Volcians are in arms. 

[Marcius.} They have a leader, 

Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to't. 
I sin in envying his nohility : 
And, were I anything but what I am, 
I *d wish me only he. 

[Cominius,"] You 've fought together ? 

[Marcius.] Were half to half the world by the? ears, and he 
Upon my party, I'd revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him : he is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. You have my promise 
To' attend you to these wars ; and I am constant. 

[Cominiu^.'] It is your former promise. Now your company 
To* the Capitol, I pray, where I do know 
Our greatest friends attend us. 

[Marcius.'] Lead you on : 

For these who linger here, why, let them follow ; 
The Volscians have much com ; take these rats thither 
To gnaw their gamers: — worshipful mutineers. 
Your valour puts well forth ; I pray you, follow. 

The senators pass on : the citizens steal away : the 
tribunes, Sicinius and Junius, are left by themselves. 

[Sicinius.] Was ever man so proud as is this Marcius? 
[Junius J] He has no equal. , 
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[Sidnius,] When we were chosen tribunes, 
Mark'd you his lip and eyes ? 

IJunius,'] Nay but his taunts. 

Bei'ng mov'd, he will not spare to scoff the godsi 
Or mock the modest moon : the wiirs devour him; 
So proud to be so valiant ! Such a nature. 
Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow, 
Which he treads on at noon. But I do wonder 
His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 

ISidniusJ] Fame, at which he aims. 

And which already graces bim,-^fame caimoit 
Be better held, nor more attained, than by 
A place below the first : for what miscarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To thd utmost of a man ; and giddy judgeo^eat 
Will then cry out of Marcius, — " Oh, if Ac 
Had borne this business !" If things go weU, 
Opinion, that so holds on Marcius, shaU 
Of merit rob C)ominius. 

[JumusJ] Truly said. 

Half of Cominius' honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius eam'd them not, and all his fiiults 
To Marcius shall be honours, though indeed 
In aught he merit not. 

[SiciniusJ] Let 's hence, and h^sr 

How the despatch is made ; and in what fashion, 
^More than his singularity, he goes 
Upon this present action : let's along. 

» 

TbB CBABJlCTBB OF ▲ ROMAN MATBON, RXPBBSXNTBD WL ISAT CF 
VoLUmnA, THB MOTHBR OF GaICB MABCniB) IN BOBNIS IMA- 
QIMBD TO OCCUR AT TSB 90(J8B OF CaIUB MABOXUS, AII9 IS 
TBH OITT. 

HisTOiucAi. Mbmqbamoa. 

Among the causes which led to the gieatnesB of Rome, the cha- 
neter and influence of the Roman mstronsi and the honour ib wbicb 
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they were held, may be properl^f reckoned. The founder of the 
city, by the matronalia, a reugious festival, of which the rites were 
penormed by matioQS only, had given them a kind of distinct poli- 
tieal importance ; and they seem to have felt themselves bound, in 
coneequence, to promote, in every suitable way, the glor}* of the 
city. The virtue of a Roman matron, outraged by Sextus, led to 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, and the formation of the republic ; 
and when Junius Brutus, the chief leader in the movements that 
produced this change, was slain in battle, the matrons went into 
public mourning for a twelvemonth : nor was this the only instance 
of such respect to public worth : they mourned for Publicola in a 
flsmilar manner. When it was necessary to propitiate the Delphian 
god, and that the proportion of the spoils taken in war was not forth- 
coming in time for the purpose, the matrons brought their oruaments 
and jewels of gold as a loan to (he state : for which act, the privilege 
was conferred on them of ffoing thiongh the city in chariots ; a pri- 
vilege which had belonged omy to the principal magistrates. And 
as one evidence among many of the care with whidi the matrons 
educated their suns, of the love of distinction which they instilled 
into them, and the j>ride they took in their promises of manhood, we 
may cite Sempronia, the mother of the Gracchi. Volumnia sums 
up m her character all that might be expected from a woman belong- 
ing to this illustrious order ; and if in the tender, the retiring, the 
timid Virgilia, we have a di£krent picture, we must give the poet 
credit for introducing the one picture to contrast with and relieve 
the other, and recollect in his defence, that however strong may be 
the force of early training, Chat of nature is still stronger. 

We are to imagine an apartment in the house of Cams 
Marcius : Volumnia^ his mother^ and Virgilia^ his wife^ 
are ai needle-work^ seated on low stools: Volumnia 
speaks : 

[Volumnia.'] I pray you, daughter, emg ; or express your- 
self in a more comfortable sort : if my son were my 
husband, I should much more freely rtjoice in the 
absence wherein he won honour, than in the embraces 
by which he testified his bye. When he was yet but 
tender-bodied, and the only son of my womb ; when, 
for a day of king's entreaties, a mother should not sell 
him an hour from her beholding ; I — considering how 
honour would become such a person ; that it was no 
better than picture^like to hang by the wall, if renown 
made it not stir-^was pleased to let him seek danger 
where he was like to find fame. To a cmel war I sent 
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him, whence he returned with his brows bound with 
oak. I tell thee, daughter, I sprang not more in joy 
at first hearing he was a man-child, than then in first 
hearing he had proved himself a man. 

[ VirgUia,"] But had he died in the business, madam,— how 
then? 

[Volumnia.l Then his good report should have been my 
son; I therein would have found issue. Hear me 
profess sincerely : — Had I a dozen sons, each in my 
love alike, and none less dear than thine and my good 
Marcius, I had rather have eleven die nobly for their 
country, than one voluptuously surfeit out of action.— 
Know you, the lady Valeria hath sent word she comes 
to visit you ? 

[Vvrgilia.'] I would retire : 'beseech you give me leave. 

IVolumnia.'] Indeed you shall not. 

Methinks I hither hear your husband's drum : 
I see him pluck Aufidius by the hair, 
— As children fear a bear, the Volscians shunning him : 
Methinks I see him stamp, and call his Romans, — 
•* Come on, you cowards ! " Then his bloody brow 
With his mail'd hand thus wiping, forth he goes 
like to a harvest man, that 's task'd to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 

{Virgilia,'] His bloody brow ! O Jupiter ! no blood. 

[FolumrdaJ] Away, you fool ! — ^it more becomes a man 
Than gilt his trophy : Oh ! the breasts of Hecuba 
When she did sucMe Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead when it spit forth blood. 
With Grecian swords contending. Tell Valeria 
We a're fit to bid her welcome. See, she comes. 

Valeria enters and salutes Volumnia and Virgilia : 

[VcUeria/i How do you both? You are manifest hoase- 
keepers. What! are you sewing here? Come, lay 
aside your stitchery ; I must have you play the idle 
housewife with me this afternoon. 
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[ Virgilia.'] No, good madam ; I will not out of doors. 

[Valeria.'] Not out of doors! you shall, you shall. 

[Virqilia.'] Indeed, no, by your patience; I will not over 
the threshold till my lord return from the wars. 

[ Valeria,'] Oh, you would be another Penelope : yet, they 
say, all the yarn she spun in Ulysses' absence did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths : come, you shall go with us. 

[Vtrgilia.] No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I will 
not forth. 

[Valeria.] In truth, now, go with me; and 1*11 tell you 
excellent news of your husband. 

i Virgilia,] O, good madam, there can be none yet. 

[Valeria,] Verily I do not jest with you : there came news 
last night ; in earnest, it is true ; and thus it is : — ^The 
Yolscians have an army forth, against whom Cominius 
the general is gone with one part of our Koman power : 
your lord, and Titus Larthis, are set down before their 
city Corioli, not doubting to prevail and make the war 
brief. This is true, on mine honour ; and so, I pray, 
go with us. ^ 

[ Virgilia.] Give me excuse, good madam ; I will obey you 
in everything hereafter. 

Virgilia retires to the hack-ground: Volumnia comes 
forward : 

[Volumnia,] Let her alone, lady; as she is, she will but 
disease our better mirth. Come, good, sweet lady : — 
pr'ythee, VirgiUa, though thou go not with us, yet turn 
thy solemnness out of door. We will leave her, madam. 

After afeio days* interval^ let us imagine ourselves in a 
street of Home : old Menenius is in discourse with Junius 
and SidniuSf tribunes of the people: 

[Menenius,} The augur tells me we shall have news to- 
night. 
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[JurduMj] Good or bad? 

[Menemus.] Not according to the prayere of the people ; 
for they love not Marcius. 

[Sidnius.] Nature teaches beaata to know their ficienck. 

[Menenius,'] Pray you, whom doea the wolf love ? 

[SidniusJ] The lamb. 

[Menerdus.] Ay, to devour him; as the hungry plebeians 
would the noble Marcius : I would ask of you, tribunes, 
old men as you are, — in what enormity is Marcius poor, 
that you have not in abundance I 

[JuniusJ] He 's poor in no one point, but stored with all, 
especially with pride. 

IMenerdus,'] This is strange now. You blame Marcius for 
being proud ? 

{Junius.} We do it not alone, sir. 

[Menenius.] I know you can do very little alone; for your 
helps are many, or your actions would grow wondrous 
single : your abilities are too infant-like for doing much 
alone. You talk of pride ! oh, that you could turn your 
eyes towards the napes of your necks, and take an 
interior survey of your good selves! oh, that you 
could! 

IJunius.} What then, sir ? 

IMenenius.] Why, then you should discover a brace of as 
unmeriting, proud, fooUsh magistrates, as any in Rome. 

[Sidnius.'] Menenius, you are known well enough, too. 

[Menenius.'] I am known for a humourous old patriciaD, 
that loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying 
Tiber in it. What I think, I utter; and spend my 
malipe in my breath. 

[Sidrdus,'] Gome, sir, come ; we know you well enough 

[Menenius.} You know neither me, yourselves, nor any 
thing. When you speak best to the purpose, it is not 
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worth wagging of your beards, and your beards deserve 
not so honourable a grave as to stuff a botcher's 
cushion. Yet you must be saying Marcius is proud, 
who, in a cheap estimation, is worth all your prede- 
cessors, since Deucalion, though peradventure some 
of the best of them were hereditary hangmen. I will 
be bold to take leave of you : more of your conver- 
sation would infect my brain, and make me unfit to 
wish the good time of day to the noble ladies, whom I 
see approaching. 

Volumma, VirgUia^ and Valeria enter : 

How now, my fiiir as noble ladies, — and the moon, were 
she earthly, not nobler ; — ^whither do you follow your 
eyes so fast ? 

[Volufimia,'] Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius ap- 
proaches ; for the love of Juno let us onward. 

[Menenius."] Ha ! Marcius coming home ? 

^Voiumnia.'] Ay, worthy Menenius; and with most 'pros- 
perous approbation. 

[Menenius.} Jupiter, I thank thee ! Hoo ! Marcius coming 
home! 

[Volumnia.l Look, here 's a letter from him ; the state hath 
another ; his wife another ; and, I think, there 's one 
at home for you. 

[Menenius.] I will make my very house reel to-night. A 
letter for me ? It gives me an estate of seven years' 
health. Is he not woimded ? he was wont to come 
home wounded. Nay, lady Virgilia, look not pale : 
then, he is wounded. 

[VirgUia.] Oh, no, no, no ! 

[Volumnia] But I, his mother, say he is wounded ; and I 
thank the gods for it. 

[Menenius.] Ay, lady, so do 1 too, if it be not too mueh. 
Brings he victory in his pocket ? 
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[Volumnia,'] On his brows, MeneniuB : he comes the tiurd 
time home with the oaken garland. 

IMenenius,'] Has he disciplined Aufidius soundly ? 

[Volumnia,'] Titus Lartius writes, — ^they fought together, 
but AufidiuB got off. 

[Menenius.] And it was time for him, too, I '11 warrant. 
Is the senate possessed of this ? 

[Volumnia.'] Yes, yes, yes ; the senate has letters from the 
general, wherein he gives my son the whole name of 
the war : he hath in this action outdone his former 
deeds doubly. 

[Menenius.1 Where is he woimded ? He received, in the 
repulse of Tarquin, seven hurts i' the body, besides 
one in the neck, and two in the thigh, — there's nine 
that I know of. 

[Volumma,] Nay, before this last expedition, my son had 
twenty-five wounds upon him: now, he is womided 
in the shoulder and in the left arm. 

[Meneniw.'] Then it is twenty-seven ; every gash was an 
enemy's grave : hark, the trumpets ! hear you the trum- 
pets, lady ? 

[Fo/txmnta.] These are the ushers of Marcius : before him 
He carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears : 
Death, that dark spi'rit, lies in his neiivy arm. 
Which being raised, must fall ; and then men die. 

ShoutSy mingled with the sound of the trumpets^ draw 
nearer J and drown the accents of the speakers. The cere- 
monies of entering the city are fulfilled^ and Caius Mar- 
cius is announced by his acquired surname Coriolanus. 
He comes forward with his general, CominitM^ on his right 
handf and Titus Lartius on his left. Reaching the spot 
where we suppose ourselves at- this moment^ he %s warned 
that his mother is present : he leaves his companions^ comes 
to hety and kneels : 
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[Corio/antt^.] You have, I know, petition'd all the gods 
For my good safety. 

[Volumnia.'} Nay, my good soldier, op ; 
My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 
By deed-achieving honour newly named,— 
What is 't ? — Gorlola'nus must I call thee ? 
But see, thy wife 

[Coriolanus.'] My gracious silence, hail ! 

Thou weep'st to see me triumph ? Had I come 
CoflSn'd to Rome, wouldst thou have laugh'd ? Nay, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, [sweet. 

And mothers that lack sons. 

Menenius advances to kim : 

[Menenius.'] A hundred thousand welcomes ! I could weep. 
And I could laugh ; I a'm light and heavy : welcome ! 
A curse take root upon the heart of him 
That is not glad to see thee ! You are three, 
You, and the general there, and noble Lartius, 
That Rome should dote on : yet, by* the faith of men. 
We have some old crab trees at home, that will not 
Be grafted to your relish. Welcome, warriors ! 

[Coriolanus.'\ Your hand, good mother; yours, my dear 
Ere in our own house I do shade my head, [Virgilia ; 
The good patricians must be visited ; 
From whom I have receiv'd not only greetings. 
But with them change^of honours. 

[Volumnia.'l Son, I've liv'd 

To see inherited my very wishes, 
. The buildings of my fancy ; only, there 
Is one thing wanting, which I doubt not, but 
Our Rome will cast upon thee. — On, to' the Capitol ! 
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TbB PRIDB of the patrician ORDBR8, AND THE FACTIOUS CHA&4CTSR 
OF THB PBOPLB UNDER THB DIRECTION OF TBBIR TrIBUMXI, 
INDICATED BY SCENES REPRESENTING THE EVENTS THAT LEO 
TO THE EXILE OF GORIOLANUS* 

HiROftlOAL M BMOBAMSA. 

The people had gained the institution of the tribuneship to coun- 
teract the consular power by seceding from the city to a little emi- 
nence about three miles from it, known afterwards by the name of 
the Sacred Hill. Another secession had taken place after the 
creation of the tribunes ; and as it happened to be in autumn, the 
usual seedtime in Italy, the labours of tha^season were interrupted, 
and the city was threatened with famine. The senate had exerted 
all its industry in {Guarding against this evil. After the public grsr 
naries were filled for this purpose, it became a question upon what 
terms, and at what price, the poorer citizens should be supplied from 
thence. Their pretended insolence in the mutiny, and the part 
which they themselves, by suspending the labours of the field, had 
taken in bringing on the distress with which they were menaced, 
were, in the deliberation of tiie senate, fully stated against them. 
The opportunity was thought to be fair, to recall the several con- 
cessions which had been extorted from the senate, and in particular 
to obliee the people to part with their tribunes. Cains Marcius had 
been the leader in proposing these measures to the disadvantage of 
the people, and he was supported by the younger nobility. But the 
greater part of the senate were willing to appease the people, who 
were greatly incensed at this proposal ; and it was agreed to deliver 
com from the public granaries at a price below that of the most 
plentiful seasons. Thus were the people and their tribunes pacified 
for a season ; but the insult they had received from Caius Marcius 
was not ayenged ; and they only waited fbr a favourable opportunity 
to cite him before the tribunal of the people. When this oppor- 
tunity came, the senate and patricians, who protected him, expected 
he would be acquitted by the votes collected from the centuries ; an 
arrangement of all the orders of the commonwealth which ij;ave a 
preponderance to wealth, and not to numbers. Such had been 
hitherto the mode of proceeding in charges against a citiien of a 
capital nature. But in this in^ance the tribunes insisted that the 
people should assemble in their tribes, and having prevailed in this 
previous question, the accused, as being already condemned by this 
determination relating to the form of trial, went into exile. 

The tribunes^ Junius and SidmuSy are on their way 
to the capital : the throng usually attendant on them is 
now elsewhere^ in gaze on the conqueror of Corioli, fFe 
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are to imagine ourselves listening to the discourse of these 
twOy as they reluctantly proceed through the streets : 

{Junius.'] All tongues do speak of him ; the prattling nurse 
Into a fit will let her baby cry 

The while she chats of him ; and stalls, bulks, win- 
Are smother'd up with varia'ble complexions [dows, 
In earnestness to see him ; such a pother, 
As if a god were crept into his frame, 
And gave him graceful posture. 

[Sicinius.] On a sudden 
I warrant him consul. 

[JumusJ] Then our office may, 
During his power, go sleep. 

[Stdmus.] In this there's comfort, — 

He cannot temp^frately transport his honoure. 
So that he shall not lose those he hath won. 

[Jumus,] I do not doubt but that the commoners, 

For whom we stand, will, on their ancient malice, 
Forget, with the least cause, these his new honours. 

[Sicinius.'] He'll quickly give them cause. I've heard him 
Were he to stand for consul, never would he [swear. 
Appear i' the market-place, nor on him put 
T^e napless vesture of humility ; 
Nor show his wounds unto the people ; nor 
Entreat of them their stinking breaths. 

lJumus,1 'Tis well. 

At some time when his soaring insolence 

Shall teach the time, we must suggest the people 

How he hath held them ; that, to* his power, he would 

Have made them mules, silenc'd their pleaders, and 

Dispropertied their freedoms ; holding Uiem 

Of no more soul nor fitness in the world, 

Than camels are for war ; that have their provender 

Only for bearing burthens, and get blows 

For sinking imder them. 
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A friendly masenger meets tkem to quicken iheir sleps to 
the capital : they ask what is the matter in hand : the 
messenger amnvers : 

[Messenger,'] 'Tis thought 

That MaxciuB shall be consul. I have seen 
The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak. The matrons flung their gloTes, 
Ladfes and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he passed : the nobles bent them 
As to Jove's statue ; and the commons made 
A showe'r, and thunder, with their caps, and shouts : 
I never saw the like. 

{Junius.] We come to thd capitol ; 

And carry with us ears and eyes fo'r the time, 
But hearts for the event. 

Entering the capitol with the tribunes, we find (he 
senators seated, and Menenius in the act of speaking: 

IMenenitLs,] Having determined on the Volscians, fathers, 
It now remains, as the main point before us. 
To gratify his noble service, who 
Hath stood thus for his country : therefore, please you. 
Desire the present consul, and last general 
In our well-found successes, to report 
A little of the worthy work, performed 
By Caius Marcius Coriolanus ; whom 
We meet here both to thank, and to remember 
With honours like himself. 

The proposal being supported by other senators^ and the 
tribunes signifying their desire to hear the exploits of 
Coriolanus cel?brated, Comindus is about to rise^ when, 
before he begins to speak, Coriolanus quits his plcKe to 
leave the senate : lie is requested to remain ; but refuses to 
sit and hear his own praises. When fie has quitted the 
senate, Cominius rises : 

[Continius.'] I shall lack voice : the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be uttered feebly. It is held 
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That valour is the chief of virtues, and 

Most dignifies the haver : if it be, 

The man I speak of, cannot in the world 

Be singly counterpois'd. At sixteen years, 

When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 

Beyond the mark of others : our then dictator. 

Whom with all praise I point at, saw him fight. 

When with his Amazonian chin, he drove 

The bristled lips before him : he bestrid 

An o'erpress'd Roman, and, i' the consul's view, 

Slew three opposers : Tarquin 's self he met. 

And struck him on his knee : in that day's feats, 

When but a woman in his looks and limbs, 

He prov'd best man i' the field ; and, for his meed, 

Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age 

Man-enter'd thus, he waxed like a sea, 

And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since, 

His sword has been the foremost. For this last. 

Before and in Corioli, let me say 

I cannot speak him home : he stopped the fliers, 

And, by his rare example, made the coward 

Turn terror into sport : as waves before 

A vessel under saU, so men obey'd. 

And fell below his stem ; his sword stamped death 

At evdry mark it aim*d : from face to foot 

He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 

Was tim'd with dying cries. Alone he enter'd 

The city gate, — the gate of death, — the gate 

Of shunless destiny, — aidless came ofif. 

And, with a sudden re-enforcement, struck 

Corioli like a planet : all was his. 

But, by-and-by, the din of war without, 

Re-quicken'd what in flesh had felt fatigue. 

And to my battle came he : I did see him 

CSoming amain, bloody, as he were flay'd ; 

And now, once more, with doubled spirit, he 

Ran reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 

'Twere a perpetual spoil ; and till we call*d» 

Both field and city ours, he never stood 

To ease his breath with panting. 

Q 



i 
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A spontaneous call for Coriolanus must be imagined to 
follow ; and a general wish is expressed that he snould be 
consul : Coriolanus re-eniersy and Menemus addresses 

him : 

IMenenius.'] The senate, Co'riolanus, are well pleas'd 
To make thee consul. 

[Coriolanus.'] I do owe them itill 
My life and services. 

[Meneniits,'] It then remains 

That you do speak to' the people. 

[Coriolanus J] I do beseech yoa 

Let me o'erleap that custom ; finr I eaimot 
Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them 
For my wounds' sake, to give their sixffirage : please 
That I may pass all this. [yoa 

[Menenius.'] Nay, ask it not : 

Pray you, go fit you to the custom ; and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have, 
Your honour with the form. 

[Coriolanus."] It is a part 

That I shall blush in acting, and might well 

Be taken from the people : is 't for me 

To brag unto them, — " thus I did, and thus;*' — 

Show them th^ unaching soars which I should hide. 

As if I had received them for the hire 

Of their breath only ? 

MeneniuSy in a low tone.] Think nothing of it. 
aloud.] We recommend, ye tribunes of the people. 

Our purpose to you ; and our noble consul 

We wish all joy and honour. 

From the capitoly let us imagine we pass into one of the 
streets of Rome : several citizeru enter^ in conversation : 

[First Citizen.] If he do require our voices, I say we ought 
not to deny him. 

[Second Citizen.] We may, sir, if we wilL 
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{First Citizen.'] We have power in ourselves to do it ; but 
it is a power that we have no power to do : for if he 
show us his wounds, and tell us his deeds, we are to 
put our tongues into those wounds, and speak for them : 
80, if he teU us his noble deeds, we must also tell him 
our noble acceptance of them. Ingratitude is mon- 
strous ; and for the multitude to be un^ateful, were to 
make a monster of the multitude; of the which we 
being members, should bring ourselves to be monstrous 
members. 

[Second Citizen,] We may be no better thought of; for 
once» when we stood up about the corn, he himself 
stuck not to call us, — ^the many-headed multitude. 

{First Citizen.] Ay, we have been called so of many ; not 
that our heads are some brown, some black, some au- 
burn, and some bald, but that our wits are diversely 
coloured ; and truly 1 think, if all our wits were to 
issue out of a single skull, their consent to one direct 
way, would be, to all points of the compass at once. 

[Second Citizen.] Think you so ? which way do you judge 
my wit would fly? 

[First Citizen.] Nay, your wit will not so soon out as another 
man's ; 'tis strongly wedged up in a blockhead. But 
are you all resolved one way for your voices. Yonder 
he goes, and in the gown of humility. I say, if he 
would incline to the people, there was never a worthier 
man : mark his behaviour. We are not to stay alto- 
gether, but go to him where he stands, by ones, by 
twos, and by threes. He is to make his requests by 
particulars; wherein every one of us has a single 
honour, in giving him our own voices with our own 
tongues ; therefore, follow me, and I will direct you 
how yon may go by him. 

After a time, we may suppose the multitude to return, 
along tmth the tribunes Sicinius and Junius : 

[Sicinius.'] How now, my masters, have ye chosen this man ? 

q2 
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[First Citizen,] He has our voices, sir. 

[Juniut.] We pray the gods he may deserve your love. 

[Second Citizen,"] Amen, sir ; to my poor unworthy notioD, 
He mock'd us when he begg'd our voices. 

[Third Citizen.] Certainly; 
He flouted us downright. 

[First Citizen.] No ; 'tis his kind of speech : he did not 

[mock us. 

[Sec, Citizen.] Not one among us, save yourself, but says 
He used us scornfully : he should have show'd us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd fo'r his country. 

[SidnitLs,] Why, so he did, I am sure. 

[Second Citizen.] No ; no man saw them : 

He said he ha*d wounds, which he could show in private ; 
'^ I would be consul,'' said he : '* Aged custom, 
Save by your voices, will not so permit me ; 
Your voices therefore :" When we granted that. 
Then came^ " I thank you for your voices, — thank you ; 
Your most sweet voices : now you have left your voices, 
I have no further with ye." Was no*t this mockery ? 

[Sicinius.] Why either you were dull in seeing it. 
Or seeing, you were children in simplicity 
To yield your voices. Do you think that he» 
Who did solicit you with plain contempt 
When he did need your love, — do y^ think he will not 
When he hath power to crush, use his contempt 
That it shall sorely bruise you ? Had you tongues, 
And could not speak ? had you no heart among you ? 

[First Citizen.] He 's not confirmed ; we may deny him yet. 

[Second Citizen.] We may and will deny him : I can add, 
£ven I — five hundred voices of that sound. 

[Third Citizen,] I> twice ^Yt hundred, and their friends to 

[piece them. 
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[Junitis.'] Then go ye instantly, and tell those friends, — 
They haVe chosen a consul that will take away 
Their liberties, and make them, for their voices, 
Like dogs, that oftentimes are beat for barking, 
And yet are kept to do so. 

[Sicifdus.'] Ay; enforce 

His old hate to you ; say that you did choose him 

More after our commandment, than as guided 

By your affections : lay the fault on us, 

Tell all your friends you never would have done it, 

But by our putting on : and presently, 

When you have drawn your numbers, all repair 

Unto the capitol. 

In another part of the city^ Cominius^^ Coriolanus^ 
Meneniusy and other senators are on their way to the 
Forum^ in order to complete the ceremonies for establish^ 
ing Coriolanus in the consulship^ — when they are met by 
Junius and Siciniu^Sy who desire them to stop : Coriolanus 
speaks : 

[CoriolaJ] Ha ! stop ? Behold these tribunes of the people. 
These tongues o' the common mouth : J do despise them. 
Stop, say ye ? Wherefore ? 

[Jumus,] 'Twill be dangerous 
To go on further. 

[Coriolanus.] Why, what makes this change ? 

Cominius advances to the tribunes. 

[Cominius.'] Hath he not pass'd the nobles and the commons ? 
Tribunes, give way ; he shall to' the market place. 

[Sicinius,'] The people are incens'd against him : stop, 
Or all will Ml in broil. 

[Coriolanus, } Have I had children's voices ? 

Are these your herd, that yield their voices now, [duties ? 
Then straight disclaim their tongues ? What are your 
You bei'ng their mouths, why rule you not their teeth ? 
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This is a purposed thing, and grows by plot* 
To curb the will of the nobility. 

[JuniiLs.] 'Tib not a plot : 

The people cry, you mock'd them ; and, of late. 
When com was givdn them gratis, you repin'd ; 
Scandaird their suppliants, and call'd their fheuds 
Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness, 

[Coriolanus.'] Why, this was known before. 

IJuniiLS.] Not to them all. 

{Coriolanus.'] Have you inform'd them since? 

IJunius,"] How ! I inform them ? 

[Coriolanus.'] You are like to do such business. 

[Junius.] Not unlike 

Each way to better yours. 

[Coriolanus,] Why then should I be consul ? By yon clouds, 
Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow tribune. Tell me of com ! 
It ivas my speech, and I will speak i't again. 

The patricians try to keep down his swelling indignation 
and desire the tribunes to esteem what he says as spoken 
only in choler. 

[Coriolanus.] Gholer! 

Were I as patient as the midnight sleep. 
My mind would be as now. 

[Sidniiis.] It is a mind 

That shall remain a poison where it is : 
It shall not poison further. 

[Coriolanus.] Shall remain ? 

Hear you this triton of the minnows ?— ^mark yoa 
His absolute shall ? O most unwise patricians. 
You grave, but reckless senators, why have you 
Givdn Hydra here to choose an officer. 
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Thatj with his peremptory shally has spirit 

To say, he '11 turn your current in a ditch, 

And make your channel his. He puts his shally 

His popular shally against a graver hench 

Than ever frowned on Greece. By Jove himself^ 

It makes the consuls base ; and my soul aches. 

To know, when two authorities are'up, 

Neither supreme, how soon confusion may — 

How soon must enter 'twixt the gap of both. 

— ^Whoever broach 'd the coimsel to give forth 

The corn fro'm the storehouse gratis — nay, I '11 say it — 

Whoever counsell'd so, did nourish mutiny, 

And feed the ruin of the state. 

TJie patricians still endeavour to restrain Mm : he con- 
iinues : 

Pluck out 

The tongue o* the multitude, nor let them lick 
The sweet that is their poison : You dishonour 
Your better judgement, and bereave the state 
Of that integrity which should become it; 
Not havi'ng the powdr to do the good it would. 
For the ill which doth control it. 

[Junius.'] 'Tis enough ; 

He ha's spoken like a traitor, and shall answer 
As traitors do. 

[Coriolanus.'] Thou wretch ! despite overwhelm thee !— 
What should the people do with these bald tribunes, 
On whom depending, their obedience ^euIs 
To' the greater bench ? 

[Sicimus.'] Let him be apprehended : 

The aediles, ho ! go call the people hither; 
In whose name I attach thee for a traitor. 

In the tumult which follows^ the patricians^ partly by 
forcey partly by entreaty y remove Coriolanus from the danger 
that threatens him to his own housey and then endeavour 
to appease the people. At his homey we find Coriolanus 
in discourse with his mother : 
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[Coriolanus.'] Why do you wish roe milder? would yoii 
False to my nature ? Rather say, I play [hayeme 

The mau I am, 

[Volumiua.} 0, sir, sir, sir, 

I would have had you put your powdr well on, 
Before you ha'd worn it out, 

[Coriolantts.'] Why, let it go. 

[Volumhia.'] You might have been enough the man you arc, 
With striving less to be so: less had been 
The thwarting of your disposition, if 
You had not show'd them how you are disposed, 
Ere they lack'd powdr to thwart you. Pray, be counselled : 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 

[Corioianus,] What would you have me do P 
[Volumnia.'] Return to* the tribunes, 
[Coriolanus.] Well, what then, what then P 
[Volumnia.] Repent what you have spoken. 
[CoriolantLS.] To them ? I cannot do it to the gods. 

[Volurnma.'] I haVe heard you say, 

Honou'r and policy, like unsever'd friends, 
In war do grow together. Tell me, then. 
In peace, what each of them by thd other loses.— r 
I would dissemble with my nature, where 
My fortunes and my friends at stake, required 
I should do so in honour. Pr*ythee now. 
My son, go to them, speak them fair ; and say 
Thou art their soldier, and, bei'ng bred in broils. 
Hast not the soft way, which thou dost confess 
Were fit for thee to use, as they to daim. 
Pr'ythee now, go ; be rul'd. — 
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C&mintus, Menemus, and other senators^ having in some 
degree appeased the people^ here enter and join mth Vo- 
tUmma %n trying to persuade Coriolanus. They intimate 
to him that fair speech may recover his election^ if he can 
thereto frame his spirit : Volumnia answers : 

[ Volumma.'] He must, and ^11 : 

Pr'ythee, now, say you will, and go about it. 

[Cor J] Must I go show them my unbarb'd sconce ? Must I 
With my base tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie, tluLt it must bear? Well, I will do 't : 
Yet were there but this single self to lose, 
This mould of Marcius, they to dust should grind it. 
And throw i't against the wind. To' the market place : 
You ha've put me now to such a part, which never 
I shall discharge to the life. 

[CominiusJ] Come, come, we Ml prompt you. 

[Volumnia,'] I pr'ythee now, sweet son, as thou hast said 
My praises made thee first a soldier, so. 
To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before. 

[Coriolanus,'] Well, I must do 't : 

Away, my disposition, and possess me 
Some harlot's spi'rit ! my throat of war be tum'd. 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as a eunuch's : let a beggar's tongue 
Make motion in my lips ; and my arm'a knees 
That bow'd but in the stirrup, bend like his 
That hath receiv'd an alms. — I will not do 't. 
Lest I should cease to honour mine own truth. 
And, by my body's action, teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. 

[Volumnia.] At thy choice, then : 

To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour. 
Than thou of them : Gome all to ruin : let 
Thy mother feel thy pride : I mock at death 

q3 
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With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list : 

Thy valiantness was mine, thou suckedst from me ; 

Ihy pride is all thy own. 

[Coriolanus.'] Pray, be content; 

Mother, I a'm going to the market place ; 

Chide me no more : I '11 mountebimk their Iotcs, 

Wheedle their hearts, and so come home belov'd 

Of all the trades in Rome. luook, I am going : 

Commend me to my wife. I '11 return consul ; 

Or never trust to what my tongue can do 

r the way of flattery further. Come : I*m ready. 

At the Foruniy the tribunes and citizens are awaiiing 
the arrival of Coriolavus and Ms firiends : iAey enter^ 
Menenius beseeching Coriolanus, as they cawie forward^ 
to be gentle toward them, and calm : he repeats his pro- 
mises, and then speaks to the people : 

[^Coriolanus^l The honoured gods 

Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 
Supplied with worthy men ! plant love among us ! 
Throng our large temples with the shows of peace, 
And not our streets with war ! 

The tribune SiciniuSy after desiring the people to draw 
neary interrogates him : 

[Sicinius.] I do demand, 

If you submit you to the people's voices. 
Allow their officers, and are content 
To suffer lawful censure for such faults 
As shall be prov d upon you. 

[Coriolanus,'] I am content. 

Shall I be charg'd no further than this present? 
Must all determine here ? What is the matter, 
That being pass'd for consul with full voice, 
I 'm so dishonour'd, that the very hour 
You take it off again ? 

[Sicinius.'] Answer to us. 
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[Cariolanu9,'\ 'Tis true, I ought so : eay. 

[Sidnius.'] We charge you that you have devisM to take 
From Rome all 'stahlish'd office, and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical ; 
For which you are a traitor to the people. 

[Coriolanus.l How ! traitor ? 

[Menemus,'] Your promise — calmly — your promise. 

[Coriolanus,] The fires i' the lowest hell fold in the people* 
Call me their traitor ! Thou injurious trihune ! 
If, in thine eyes, sat twenty thousand deaths, 
If thy hand clutch'd as many millions, yet 
I 'd say thou liest, — ay, with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 

[Sidnius.'] Mark you this, people ? 
Hear how he treats your tribune. 

A cry springs from the whole multitude — To the rock 
with him! to the rock with him! 

[Sidnius.'] He doth indeed 

Deserve extremest death : but since he hath 
Serv'd well for Rome 

[CofiolantLS.] What do you prate of service ? What know 
Of any service ? [you 

Thi senators interpose^ in order that he may not increase 
the irritation^: his impatience interrupts them : 

Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death. 
Vagabond exile, flaying ; — let me linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair wovd. 
Nor check my courage for what they can give. 
To have it with saying " Good-morrow." 

[Sidnius.] For that he has, 

As much as in him lies, from time to time. 
Envied the people ; ever seeking means 
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To pluck away their powiir, and now at last 

Has shown hostility to justice, and 

The ministers that do distribute i't, we, 

P the name o' the people, even from this instant, 

Do banish him the city. 

A loud shout of approboUion follows : the sencUors in 
vain interpose : 

lCoriolanu8.'\ You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate 
As reck o' the rotten fens, — whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcases o'f unburied men 
That do corrupt my air — I banish you. 
Remain ye here with your uncertainty ! 
Let evdry feeble rumour shake your hearts ! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes. 
Fan you into despair ! Have the powdr still 
To banish your defenders, till your ignorance, 
Which finds not till it feels, deliver you 
As captives to a nation, that shall win you 
Without a blow. And thus for you despising 
The city, thus I turn my back upon it ' 
There is a world elsewhere. 



Rom BAVBD BT THS HBDIATXON OP THS WOKBN, ILLCSTRJlTBD SZ 
SOBNBS BBrRBSBNTmO THB COMCLUDINQ PART OP TRB STORY OF 
CORIOULNUB, AND 8UPP08BD TO TAKE PLACB IS ROMB ; IN THS 
CAMP OF THE VoLSCIAMS ; AND AT AnTIUM. 

Historical Memoranda. 

The Roman historiam are proud to attribute the BaWatioo of their 
city, on mora than one occasion, to the women. In the days of 
Romulus^ the women who were related to the Romans as their 
husbands, and to the Sabines as their fathers, interposed between the 
hostile armies of thcfse two nations in order to save Rome. It seeips 
to be agreed by modern inquirers, that a great part of early Roman 
history, is allegorical or legendary. This may be the ease with the 
story of Coriolanus ; yet We can hardly persuade ourseWes that there 
was not some foundraoa foe the babef, that Rom« was saved from 
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the rage of one who, before his exile, had been the fn^eatest of her 
warriors, by the intercession of his wife and mother. The date com- 
monly assigned to this fact is the year 263 of the city, or 489 before 
Christ : but modern inquirers are of opinion that if it happened at all, 
the date should be thirty years later.— It is to be added, that banish- 
ment was no part of the old Roman law:— a man went into exile 
when he found himself in danger of a heavier doom, but the law did 
not banish him. 

We imagine a public place in ancient Rome, Two of 
the tribunes^ Sidnius and Junius, are in conversation : 

[Sicinius.'] We hear not of him, neither need we fear him. 
We make his friends blush that the world goes well : 
We stood to 't in good time. Is this Menenius ? 

[Junius.] 'Tis he» 'tis he : 0, he is grown most kind 
Of late. — Hail, sir I 

[Menenius,"] Hail to you both ! 

[Sidnius.'] Coriolanus, sir, is not much miss'd. 

But by his friends : the world goes smooth without him. 

[Menenius:] All's well, and might have been much better, if 
He would have temporis'd. 

[Junius.] Where is he, hear you ? 

[Menen,] Nay, e'en his wife and mother hear not from him : 
I know not. 

An Edile enters, and speaks. 

[Edile.] Worthy tribunes, 

There is a slave, whom we have put in prison, 
Reports, — the Volscians, with two seve'ral powers, 
Are enter'd in the Roman territories. 

[Menenius.] Hear you that, tribunes ? 

No doubt it is Aufidius, who has heard 
Of Marcius' banishment, and now thrusts out 
His horns again, that were insheird, and durst not 
Peep out, while Marcius stood for Rome. 

[Junius.] What talk you 

Of Mareiufi ? I '11 see this rumourer whipp'd : 
ft eatmot be the Volscians break the peace. 
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[Menenvtts.'] Cannot be? 

We have record that very well it can ; 
And three examples of the like have been 
Within my age : — ^this fellow that comes hither 
Bears something in his looks : what is the matter? 

[Messenger,'] The nobles, in great earnestness, are going 
All to the senate house : some news is come 
That turns their countenances. 

[Sidnius,'] 'Tis that slave 

Has rais'd it all ; I '11 go and have him whipp'd 
Before the people's eyes. 

[Messenger."] Nay, worthy sir. 

The slave's report is seconded ; and mare. 
More fearful is deliver'd. 

[Sudnius,] What more fearful ? 

[Messenger.] It is said freely out of many mouUifi, 
How probably I do not know, — that Marcius, 
Join'd with Aufidius, leads a power 'gainst Rome, 
With vows of wide revenge. 

[Sicinius.] A likely tale, 

Rais'd only that the weaker sort may wish 
Him home jptgain. 

The patrician Cominius on his way to the senate^ stops 
to tell Menenius his presence is required^ and seeing the 
tribuneSj addresses them. 

[Cominius.] O you halve made good work! you've help'dto 
Dishonour underneath your noses : soon [bring 

You '11 have your temples bum'd j; your franchises 
Whereon you stood, confin'd within the limits 
Even of an augre's bore : You 've made fair work ! 
I pr'ythee, good Menenius, come. 

[Menenius] I will : but 

What is the news ? what have we all to fear 7 
If Marcius should be join'd with YolsdanB--— ^ 
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[Cominius,'] If! 

He is their god ; he leads them like a thing 

Made hy some higher deity than nature ; 

And they, — 

They follow with the confidence of hoys 

Pursuing summer hutterflies. You 've made 

Grood work, you and you apron-men : he '11 shake 

Your Rome ahout your ears, as Hercules 

Would shake down mellow fruit : you * ve made fair work 

[/vntW.] But is this true, sir ? 

[Cominius,} Ay ; and you '11 look pale 

Before you find it other. All the country people 

Do willingly revolt : and who can hlame them ? 

All but yourselves can find there 's something in him. 

[Junitis.'] But will he not have mercy ? 

[CominiusJ] Who shall ask it ? 

You tribunes cannot do 't for shame : the people 

Deserve such pity of him, as the wolf 

Does of the shepherds : for his friends, since they 

Did nothing for him, they but show as enemies. 

Here come your clusters : here come they that made 

The air unwholesome, when they hooted him 

From out the gates of Rome. But now he's coming 

To pay you for your voices. 'Tis no matter : 

If he could burn us all into one coal, 

We have deserv'i it. 

Crowds of citizens gather round Cominius and the rest : 
some of them speak : 

[First Citizen.'] For my part. 

When I said banish him, I said 'twas pity. 

[Second Citizen,'] And so did I. 

[Third Citizen.] And so did I : and, to say troth, so did 
very many of us. That we did, we did for the best : 
and though we .willingly consented to his banishment, 
yet it was against our will. 
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ICtmUnius,] Ay ; you are goodly things, most noble voioeB ! 
You have made good work. We stay top long, Me- 
Pray, let us hasten to the Capitol. [nenius : 

On a following day^ we may imagine thai Menenius, 
with the tribunes Sicinius ana Junius^ and crowds of 
citizens, are awaiting the return of a deputation to the 
Volscian camp, headed by Cominius: the moment Cominius 
and his companions arrive, Menenius addresses him : 

[Menen.'] Have you prevail'd ? Will he have mercy on us ? 
What hope for Rome yet ? How did he receive you ? 

[Conun.} Receive me ? why, he would not seem to know me, 
And onlv one time calFd me by my name : 
I urg'd m vain our friendship, and the blood 
That we had shed together. Co'riolanus 
He would not answer to ; forbade all names : 
He was, he said, without a title, till 
He ha'd forgM himself a name in burning Rome. 
I urg'd to him how noble 'twas to pardon 
When it was least expected : he replied, 
It was a mere petition of the punishers 
To one whom fliey had punish 'd. Then I oflfer'd 
To' awaken his regard for private friends : 
To which his answer was, he could not stay 
To pick them grain by grain from out a pile 
Of noisome musty chafp before he bum'd ii ; 
And bum'd it must be, not to nose the offence. 

[tribunes ? 
IMenenius.] We must be bum'd for you : d' you hear that, 
You are the musty chaff, and we the grains, — 
His mother, wife, and child, and I, and this 
Brave fellow here — we must be bum'd, because 
You are offensive. 

[SidnhtsJ] Nay, sir, be patient. 

If you refuse your aid, yet do not, pray. 
Upbraid our sore distress. But, good Menenius, 
Were you to be your country's pleader, sure 
Your tongue, e'en more than coul^ an army, would 
Prevail with him. 
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[Mmentvf*] No, no, no, I 'II not meddle. 

[CominitcsJ] And if you did, lie would not hear you speak. 
I tell you he duth sit in gold, his eye 
Red as 'twould burn Rome ; and his injury 
The gaoler to his pity. I kneeVd before him ; 
'Twas very faintly he said " Rise ;" dismiss'd me, 
Thus, witn his speechless hand : what he would do, 
He sent in writing after me ; what he would not, 
He bound by oath : so that all hope is vain. 

[SiciniusJ] But if his noble mother and his wife 



[ComimiLS,] See you yon coigne o' the Capitol, yon corner- 

[atone ? 

[Sicinius,] Why, what of that ? 
[CominiusJ] Teach him, good Menenius. 

[Menenius.'] This it is, that, if it be possible for you to dis- 
place that stone with your little finger, there is some 
hope the ladies of Rome, especially his mother, may 
prevaU with him. 

A messenger enters^ and speaks apart to the tribunes, 

[Messenger.] Sirs, if you'd save your lives, fly to your 
The people seize upon your fellow-tribunes, [houses : 
And hale them up and down ; all swearing, if 
The Roman ladies, who but now are gone 
In sad procession to the Volscian camp, 
Do not return with comfort, they will give you 
To death by inches. 

[Junius,'] O, good Menenius, save us : stand our friend ! 

[Menenius,] Not I : they may hang, drown, bum, or 
break your worthless necks from me rock ; 'tis all one 
to me. Away with you ! 

We next imagine the Volscian camp : CoriolanuSy sur^ 
rounded by VUseian warriors^ is addressing hvnself to 
Tullus Aujidiua : 
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[CoriolanusJ] We will, before the walls of Rome, to^moRow 
Set down our host. You must report, as partner 
In all that is performed, how openly 
I Ve borne this business. Fresh suits and embassies, 
Nor from the state, nor private friends, hereafter 
Will I lend ear to. — Ha ! what shout b that ? 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 
The instant it is made ? No, no : I will not. 

A procession of persons in mourning habits is seen in 
the diftance : (u it draws nearer^ it appears to consist en- 
tirely of women, except a young boy^ lea by her who comes 
second in the procession. 

My wife comes foremost ; then the honour'd mould 

Wherein this trunk was fram'd ; and in her hand 

The grandchild to her blood. But out, affection ! 

All bond and privilege of nature, break 

Let it be virtu ous to be obstinate. [a pimse,] 

What is that curt'sy worth ? or those dove's eyes 

That can make gods forsworn ? I melt, and am not 

Of stronger earth than others. My mother bows ; 

As if Olympus to a molehill should 

In supplication nod. And my yonng^boy 

Pleads with an interceding aspect, which 

Great Nature cries,* — " Deny not." Let the Yolsdans 

Plough Home, and harrow Italy : — I '11 stand 

As if a man were author of himself, 

And knew no other kin. 

[Virgilia,'] My lord and husband ! 

[Coriolanus.'] I see not now as erst I saw in Rome. 

[VirgiliaJ] Alas, 'tis true : our looks arechang'd by sorrow; 
You know us not. 

{Coriolamis.'] Like a dull actor, now, 
I have forgot my part, and I am out 
Evdn to a full disgrace. Best of my flesh. 
Forgive my tyranny ; but do not say 
For that, — ** Forgive our Romans." Oh, a kiss 
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Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now, by the jealous qaeen of heavcin, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er since. — Ye gods, I prate ! 
And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted : sink, my knee, i' the earth ; 
Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons. 

[Votumnia,'] O, stand up bles8*d ! 

Thou art my warrior : I help'd to form thee. 
Do' you know this lady ? 

[Coriolanus.'] The noble sister of Publicola — 
The moon of Rome ; chaste as the icicle 
That's curdled by the frost from purest snow* 
And hangs on Dian's temple. 

[Vohimnia.'\ This is a poor epitome of yours. 
That, by the* interpretation of full time, 
May show like all yourself. 

[Coriolanus.'] The god of soldiers, 

With the consent of Jove supreme, inform 

Thy thoughts with nobleness : that thou may^st prove 

Of shame incapable, and stick i' the wars 

A sea-mark mid the waves of fight, to save 

All those that eye thee ! 

[Volumnia,'] Your knee, sirrah. 

[Coriolanus,'] That's my brave boy. 

[Volumnia,] Evdn he, your wife, this lady, aad myself, 
Are suitors to you. 

[Coriolanus.] I beseech you, peace: 

Or, if you'd ask, remember this belbre — 

The things I have forsworn to grant, may never 

Be held by your denials. Do not bid me 

Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 

Again with Rome's mechanics : — ^tell me not 
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Wherein I seem unnatural : desire not 
To* allay my rages and revenges, with 
Your colder reasons. 

* 

[Volumnia,] Oh, no more, no more I 

You haVe said you will not grant us anything ; 
For we have nothing else to ask, but that 
Which you deny already : yet, we will ask. 
That, if we fail in our request, the blame 
May hang upon your hardness : therefore, hear us. 

[Coriolanus.} Aufidius, and you Volscians, mark; for we'll 
Hear nought from Rome in private. — Your request ? 

[Volumnia.'] Think with thyself, 

How more unfortu'nate than all livnig women 

Are we come hither ; since thy sight, that should 

Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comfort, 

Constrains them weep, and shake with fear and sorrow. 

To us thine enmity is capi'tal ; thou barr'st us 

Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 

That all, but we, enjoy ; for how can we, — 

Alas ! how can we, — for our country pray. 

Whereto we a're bound, together with thy victory ? 

We must find, — ^though we had our wish whidi side 

Should win, — an evident calamity; — 

Either to see thee led a recreant 

In manacles throughout our streets ; or else 

In triumph tread upon our country's Tuin, 

And bear the palm for having bravely shed 

Thy wife and children's blood. For myself, son, 

I purpose not to wait on fortune, till 

These wars determine : if I canno*t persuade thee 

To show a noble grace to both sides, rather 

Than seek the doom of one, thou shalt no sooner 

March to assault thy country, than to tread 

(Trust to 't, thou shalt !) upon thy mother's breast 

That brought thee to this world. [a pause.] 

Nay, go not from us. 
If it were so, that our request did tend 
To save the Romans, thereby to destroy 
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The Volscians whom you serve, you might condemuus 
As poiso'nous to your honour : no ; our suit 
Is, that you reconcile them : while the Volscians 
May say, " This mercy we have ahow'd ;*' the Romans 
" This we 've receiv'd ;" and each, in either side, 
Give the all-hail to thee, and cry " Be blessed 
For making up this peace !" [a pause.] 

Why dost not speak ? 
Daughter, speak you : he cares not for your weeping : 
Speak thou, boy ; for thy childishness perhaps 
Will move him more than reasons. There is none 
More bound to' his mother ; yet here he lets me prate 
Like one i' the stocks. Thou ha'st never in thy life 
Shown thy dear mother any courtesy ; 
When she, poor hen, fond of no second brood, 
Hath cluck'd thee from the wars, and safely home 
Laden with honour. Say my request 's unjust, 
And spurn me back : but if it be not so. 
Thou art not honest, and the gods will plague thee 
That thou restrain' st thy duty. Still he turns : 
Down, ladies, let us shame him with our knees : 
Nay, behold us ! 

This boy, that cannot tell what he would have. 
But kneels, and holds up hands for fellowship. 
Doth reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny i't. [a pause,] 

Come ; let 's go : 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother ; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Tjike him by chance : Yet give us our despatch : 
I a'm hush'd until our city be on fire» 
And then I '11 speak a little. 

[Coriolanus.'] O, mother, mother ! 

What have you done ? Behold, the heavdns do open, 
The gods look down, and this unnatu'ral scene 
They mock. O mother, mother ! You have won 
A happy victory for Rome, 
But, for your son — ^believe it, believe it !— 
You have prevaiVd most dangerously. 
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AufidiuB, though I cannot war, I '11 frame 
Convenient peace for you : we '11 have conditimtf 
That shidl he countereeal'd ; and, ladies, you 
Shall hear them with you hacL You do deserve 
To have a temple huilt you : all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms. 
Could not have made this peace. 

One more scene concludes the story. It is laid at Antiuniy 
where^ in one of the public places, the lords of the city are 
expecting the arrival of Coriolanus : he enters with signs 
of triumph^ and addresses those who are waiting to receive 
him, 

{Coriolanus.] Hail, lords ! I am retum*d your soldier; 
No more infected with my country's love 
Than when I parted hence, but still subsisting 
Under your great command. You are to know, that 
Prosperously I have led your war, even to 
The gates of Rome. The spoils we have brought home 
Do more than counterpoise, a full third part. 
The charges of the action. We have m&ie peace 
With no less honour to the Antid-tes 
Than shame to' the Romans. And we here deliver, 
Together with the seal o' the senate, what 
We have compounded on. 

Aujidius comes forward. 

[Aufidius.'] Read it not, noble lords ; 

But tell the traitor, in the highdst degree 
He hath abus'd your powers. 

[Coriolanus. 1 Traitor! How now? 

[Aujidiu^.'] Ay, traitor ! Marcius 

[Coriolanus.] Marcius! 

[Aufidius.] Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius : DoBt thou think 
I '11 grace thee with that robbery, thy stoldn name 
Coriolanus in Corioli ? 
. Ye lords and heads o' the state, perfidiously 
He has betray'd your busi'ness, and giv^ up 
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Your city, Rome, I say your city, to 

His wife and mother j at his nurse's tears 

Whining and roaring victory away, 

That pages blush'd for him, and men of heart 

Look'd wondering each at other. 

{Coriolanus. \ Hear'st thou, Mars ! 

[AufidiusJ] Name not the god, thou boy of tears. 

ICoriolanus.'] slave ! 

Measureless liar I thou hast made my heart 

foo great for what contains it. — Boy ! — False hound> 

If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there. 

That, hke an eagle in a dove-cote, I 

Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli : 

Alone I did it : — ^Boy ! 

{Aufidiw."] Why, noble lords, 

Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune. 
Which was your shame, by this unholy braggart, 
Before your eyes and ears? 

A tumult ensues : voices care heard severally exclaxadng 
he killed my son — he killed my cousin Marcus — he kUlea 
my father. Some endeavour to protect him : but he is 
slain : Aujidius standing over his body continues to speak : 

My rage is gone. 

And I am struck with sorrow. Though among us 

He ha'th widow'd and unchilded many' a one 

Who to this hour bewail the injury, 

Yet shall he have a noble memory. 
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Historical Memoranda. 

Between the days of Roman Ktory lately before us, and those to 
which our attention is now called, more thaa four centuries ToUed 
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away, giving existence, during their coune, to the many striking 
events, which were the cause both of the greatness and the curruption 
of Rome in her matortty. She had risen from her rains after the 
Oaul had burned her streets and temples ; she had, by degrees, made 
herself mistress of all Italy ; the three Punic wan had terminated in 
her favour, — ^the victories of Hannibal, even to her gates* having been 
followed by successes on her part still more brilliant, and her Aincaa 
rival having at length been razed to the ground. From Europe and 
Africa she nad carried her arms into Asia, and subdued kingtt, who, 
in her earlier yearSf had not heard even of her name. She had 
brought ihe riches and luxuries of the East into the homes e# her 
citizeus ; while from Greece, also subdued, she had drawn science, 
literature, and the arts. The violence of her factions, the cruelties of 
domestic proscription, the rebellion of the slaves, the daring conspiracy 
of her patrician youth, were not able to stop the progress of her great- 
ness ; and CiBsar hs[d recently carried her eagles from Qaul into 
Britain, divided and distant from the then known world. The battle 
of Pharsalia had been fought four years before the time which opens 
to us in the following scenes: Pumpey was now dead; Cato had 
killed himself in Utica ; and Cassar had received into friendship most 
of those who had been opposed to him, including the chief of ttiose 
who conspired against his life. He was now perpetual dictator; he 
disposed of all offices at his pleasure ; and the liberties of Rome went 
saved to her only in empty forms. She was indeed too conupt to be 
longer capable of any medium between entire anarchy, or a state of 
quiet subjection to predominant power. The people were appeased 
by festivals and shows ; and triumphs were often celebrated for vic- 
tories over the last open adherents to the family of Pompey. 

Flavins and MarulluSy tmo of the tribunes^ who had 
been attached to ihe party of Pompeyy are supposed^ in 
their way through the streets, to encounter crowds of the 
people, who are in their holiday attire : 

[Flavius.'] Hence ; home, you idle creatures, get you home : 
Is this a holiday ? What ! know ye not 
You ought not walk to-day without the signs 
Of your profession ? Speak, what trade art thou ? 

[Citizen.'] Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me : yet 
if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 

[Flavius,'] What mean'st by that? Mend me, thou saucy 

[fellow' 

[Citizen,] Yes, sir ; I 'm a cobbler. 
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[Flavins. 1 Then wherefore art not in thy shop to-day? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets? 

[diizen,'] Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes to get myself 
into more work. But indeed, sir, we make holiday to 
see Caesar, and rejoice in his triumph. 

[McBTullus,'] Wherefore rejoice ? What conquests brings 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, [he home ? 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 

you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome ! 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many* a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls, and battlements. 
And towers, your infants in your arms, and sat. 
The livelong day, with patient expectation. 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome. 

And when you saw his chariot but appear. 

Have you not made a universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath his banks 

To hear the replication of your sounds 

Made in his concave shores ? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 

That comes in triumph over Pompey 's blood ? 

Begone ! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plagues ' 

That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

In another part of the city we meet a procession to a 
festival in honour of the god Pan. Among the many who 
follow, we may distinguish Casar, Mark Antony^ Brutus, 
and Cassius. A soothsay er^ from the middle of the crowd, 
repeaiedly utters the name of CtBsar ; at Hie bidding of 
CtesaTythe procession stops, and Casar speaks : 

[C«wflr.] Bid every noise be still : — ^peace, yet again : 
Who is it in the press that calls on me ? 

1 hear a voice, shriller than aH the music, 
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Cry ^ CflDtor ;"'--Bpeak ; Caesar n tumM to hear. 

{a pmise,] 
Still do I hear him : what is he that cries ? 
Set him hefore me ; let me see his face": [a pause.} 
Now, fellow, what say'st thou to me ? 

[Soothsayer.'] Beware the ides of March ! 

[C(Bsar.] He is a dreamer : let us leave him ; pass ! 

The procession moves on : Brutus and Cassius remain : 

[Cassius.'] Will you gp see the order of the course ? 

[Brutus.] Not I. 

[Cassius.] Brutus, I do observe you now of laite : 
I have not, from your eyes, diat gentl&ottsa 
And show of love that I was wont to have. 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

[Brutus.] Cassius, be not deceiv'd, 

Nor construe any further my neglect. 

Than that poor Brutus, with himself at wai^. 

Forgets the show of love to other men. 

[Cassius.] It is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have not a mirror, that will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into yoiu: eye 
That you may see your shadow. I have heard^ 
Where many of the best respect in Rome, — 
Except immortal Ceesar, — speaking o'f Brutus^ 
And groaning undemeaUi this ageVs yoke, 
Have wish'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

[Bruius.] Into what dangers would you lead me, Casffios ? 

[Cassius.] Nay, be not jealous of me, gmtle Brutus : 
If you know 

That I do fawn on men, and afiter scendal them* 
Or do profess mpelf in banquetiiig 
To all the rout, then bold me dangerous. 
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[Brutus.] What meana tbis shouting ? I do fear the people 
Choose Csesar for their king. 

[Cassius.} Ay, do you fear it ? 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

[Brutus.'] I would not, Caasius ; yet I love him well. 
But wherefore do you hold me here ? 
What ia it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught that tends to' the gene'ral good. 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other. 
And I will look on death indifferently : 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name qf honour more than I fear death. 

[Cassius.] I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As wdl as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story. — 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was bom free as Caesar; so were you 4 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
Caesar said to me, '' Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 
And swim to yonder point ?" Upon the word 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 
And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside. 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy ; 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 
Caesar cried, ** Help me, Cassius, or I sink." 
I, — as iEneas, our great ancestor, 
Did, from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, — so, from the waves of Tiber, 
Did I the tired Caesar : and this man 

r2 
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Is now become a god ; ftodCaamiiB is 

A wretched creature, and muBt besd his body 

If Csesar carelessly but nod on him, — 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake : 'tis true, this god did shake ; 

His coward Hps did from their colour fty ; • 

And that same eye, whose bend doth owe the world. 

Did lose its lustre : I did hear hira groan ; 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bids the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

"Alas," it cried, "give some drink, Titinius," 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A mau of such a feeble temper, should 

So get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone. 

iBrutus.l Another general shout : 

I do believe that these applauses are 

For some new honours that are heap'd on Gsesar. 

ICassius.'] Why, man, he doth bestride the harrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men, at some time, are masters of their fetes ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
" Brutus,*' and ** Caesar ;"— what should be in Ceesar ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, — yours i's as fair a name ; 
Soimd them, — it doth become the mouth as weU ; 
Weigh them, — ^it is as heavy. 
Now, in the name of all the gods at once. 
Upon what meats doth this our Gsesar feed 
That he is ^own so great ? Age, thou art shamM ! 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, Ednce the great flood. 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 
When could they Say, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
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That her wide walls eneompassM but one man ? 

! you and I have heard our fathers say. 

There was a Brutus once^ that would have brook'd 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a king. 

[Brutus.] What yoii 've said 

1 will consider. For the present, Cassius, 

I would not, — so with love I might entreat you, — 
Be any further mov'd ; I 'U find a time, 
Botli meet to hear and answer such high things. 

iCassivs.} The games are done, and Csesar is returning : 
As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve, 
And he 'will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 
Stand here — we shall encounter him : look, Brutus, 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar's brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train : 
Casca wiU tell us what the matter is. 

Julius CiBsaTy Hn crossing Brutus and Cassius, fixes a 
suspicious eye for a moment on the latter : Casca stops 
ana is whispered by Brutus : Casar, in passing on, coils 
to Antony y and speaks to him : 

[dBsar.] Mark Antony! 

Yon Cassius hath a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much : 
Let me have men about me that are fat. 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights. 
If that my name were liable to fear, 
I do not knoW.the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cascdus : he reads much ; 
He is a great observer ; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 
' As if he mock'd himself, and scom'd his spirit 
That could be m6v*d to smik at any thing. 
Such men as be are never ait heart's ease 
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While tbey behold a greater tiian tliemselTes. 
I rather tell thee what is to be feared 
Ulan xdiat I fear ; for always I am Ginar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf. 
And tell me tnuy what thou think'st of him. 

CascOy being left with Brtdus and Camus^ sptaks to 
them: 

m 

[Casca.l You pull'd me by the cloak: would you speak 
widi me? 

[Brutus.] Ay, Casca ; tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, 
That Caesar looks so sad. 

[Casca.} Why you were with him, were you not ? 

[Brutus,} I should not, then, ask Casca what hatii chanc'd. 

[Casca.} Why, there was a crown offered him ; and being 
offered mm, he put it by with the back of his hand, 
thus ; and then the people fell a-ehoutiiig. 

[Bruius.} What was the second noise for 7 

[Casca.} Why, for that too. 

[Cassius,} They shouted thrice : what was the last cry for ? 

[Casca,} Why, for that too. 

[Brutus,} Was tiie crown offered him thriee ? 

[Casca,} Ay, marry, was 't ; and he put it by tiiriee, every 
time gentler than the others and, at every puttmg by, 
mine honest neighbours shouted. 

[Cassius,} Who offered him die crown ? 

[Casca.} Why, Antony. 

[BrutusJ] Tell us the mami«r of it, gentb Casca. 

[Casca.} I can as well be hanged ;— it was mere foolery; 
I did not mark it. I saw Antony offer him a crown: 
and, as I told you, he put it by once ; but, for all that, 
to my thinking, he would Ma have had it. Then he 
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offered it to him again ; then he put it by again : but, 
to my thinking, he was very loth to take his fingers off 
it. And then he offered it the third time ; he put it 
the third time by ; and still as he refused it, the rab- 
blement hooted, and clapped their chopped hands, and 
threw up their greasy caps, and uttered such a deal 
of foul breath because Ceesar refused the crown, that 
it had almost choked Caesar ; for he swooned, and fiell 
down at it : and, for mine own part, I durst not laugh, 
for fear of opening my lips, and receiving some of the 
bad air. 

[Casnus.] But soft, I pray you : What ! did Oiesar iwoon ? 

[CascaJ] He fell down in the market-place, and foamed at 
the mouth, and was speechless. 

[Brutus.] Tis very like : he hath the falling sickness. 

[CassiusJ] No, Caesar hath it not; but you, and I, 
And honest Casca, we ha've the falling sickness. 

[Casca.] I know not what you mean by that; but I am 
sure Caesar fell down : — ^if the tag-rag people did not 
clap him, and hiss him, according as he pleased or 
displeased them, as they use to do the players in the 
theatre, I am no true man. 

[BrutusJl What said he, when he came unto himaelf ? 

[Casca,] Marry, before he fell down, when he perceived 
the common herd was glad he refused the c^own, he 
plucked open his doublet, and offered them his throat 
to cut : — had I been a man of any occupation, if I 
would not have taken him at his word, I am not 
Casca: — so he fell When he came to himself again, 
he said,— if he had done or said anythinff amiss, he 
desired their ivorships would think it was his infirmity. 
Three or four wenches where I stood, cried, " Alas, 
good soul !" and forgave him with all their hearts : but 
mere's no heed to be taken of tbem ; if Caesar had 
stabbed their^mothers, they would hav^ done no less. — 
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Fare you well. There was more foolery yet, if I could 
remember it. 

Cassius asks if he will sup ynth km^ 

[Casca.'] No ; I am promised forth. 

[Cassius.l Will you dinp^ with me to-morrow? 

[CascdSl Ay ; if I be alive, and your mind hold, — and 
your dinner worth eating. 

[Cassius, "i Go<5d; I will expect you. 

\_Casca.'\ Do so: — farewell both. 

[Cassius^ lliis blunt fellow, Brutus, 

Was of quick mettle when we went to school ; 

And still he would be in the execution 

Of any bold or noble enterprise. 

His rudeness is a sauce to his good merit. 

« 

[Brutus,'] And so it is. — For this time I will leave you. 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me. 
Come to my home, and I will wait £6r you s 
Till when, my noble friend, chew upon this ;— * 
Brutus had rather be a villager, . 
Than to repute himself a son of Home, 
Under such hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. — Fare you well. [a pa^ise,] 

[Cassius.'] His nature's noble ; but it may be wrought 
From what it is dispos'd : Caesar loves hifOy 
But beara me hard. 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not work on me. I will this night. 
In several hands, in at his windows throw 
Writings, ^U tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name, why^ein obscuidy 
Caesar's ambition shall be glanced ^t; , ^ 
And after this, let Cseaar seat hin^ sure : 
Or I will shake him, or worsQ da^ysjen^uie. 
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The day elapses, and at the follotping midnight Cassius 
and Cased encounter by chance in the streets : a tempest 
is raging at the time, ana Casca has his sword drawn : 

ICassius,"] WIio*8 there? 

[Casca."] A Roman. 

[Cassius.'] I know your voice. Why are you breathless, 

[Gasca? 

[Casca.] Are you not mov'd, when all the sway of heaven 
Shakes like a thing infirm? Besides, e'en now. 
Against the Capitol, I met a lion. 
That glar'd upon me, and went surly by, 
Without annoying me : what mean these prodigies P 
Who ever knew the heavens menace so ? 

[Cassius,] Those that have known the earth so full of faults. 
Now could I, Casca, 

Name thee a man most like this dreadful night, 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
Ab doth the lion in the Capitol ; 
A man no mightier than thyself, or I, 
In perso*nal action ; yet prodigious grown, 
And fearful as these strange eruptions are. 

[CascaJ] *Tis Caesar that you mean : is it not, Cassius P 

[Cassius.] Let it be who it is : for Romans now 

Have strength and hmbs like to their ancestors ; 
But, woe the while ! our father*' souls are dead : 
Our slavery proves us women. 

[Casca.] Indeed, they say the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king : 
And he shall wear his crown by sea and land. 
In evcfry place, save here in Italy. 

[Cassius.] I know where I will wear this dagger then^ 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. 
What trash is Rome ! 

What rubbish, and what offel, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 

r3 
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80 vile a thing as Caesar ! But, O grief! 

I perhaps speak this 

Before a willing bondman : then I know 

My answer mnst be made : but I 'm prepar'd. 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 

[Casca.'] You speak to Casca ; and to such a one 
As is no fleering tell-tale. Hold my hand ; 
Be factious for redress of all these griefs. 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

[Cassius.] There 's a bargain made. 

Now, know you, Casca, I have movM already 

Some certain of the noblest-minded Romania 

To undergo with me an enterprise 

Of honourable, dangerous consequence ; 

And I do know, by this, they stay for soe 

In Pompey *8 porch : — 

For now, this fearful night, 

There is no stir nor walking in the streets ; 

And the complexion of the elements 

Is like unto the work we have in hand. 

Most bloody, fiery, and terrible. 

[Casca.'] O Cassius ! if the brother of your wife, 
The noble Brutus, could be brought to join us. 
So high he sits in all the people's hearts. 
That, what in us might seem offence, his countenance 
Would turn to virtue and to worthiness. 

[Cassius.} Him and his worth, and our great need of him, 
You have right well conceited. Yet ere day 
We '11 see him at his house : three parts of him 
Are ours already, and the man entire 
Upon the next encounter yields him ours. 
Go, lay thir paper in the praetor's chair 
Where Brutus may but find it : and throw this 
In at his window : this, set up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' statue : all this done. 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you «hall find us. 
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We do not follow the conspirators to their conference^ 
but go before them to the house of Brutus : he is alone in 
his garden. 

[Brutus.] I cannot, by the progress of the stars. 
Give guess how near to day. — Lucius, I say ! 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. — 
Awake, I say ! What, Lucius ! Oh, you a're come : 
Get me a taper in my study, Lucius : 
When it is Ughted, come and call me here. 

[a pause,] 
It must be by his death : and, for my part, 
I know no perso'nal <»iuse to spurn at him. 
But for the general. He would be crown'd : — 
Row that might change his nature-— there's the question. 
It is the bri^t day that brings forth the adder, 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him — thai — 
And then, I grant, we ptit a sting in him, 
That, at his will, he may do danger with.. 
Greatness is then misus'd, when it disjoins 
Pity from powdr : yet, to speak truth of Cesar, 
I have not known the time his passions swayed 
More than his reason. But 'tis common proof. 
That lowliness is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmost round. 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend : so Caesar may ; 
Then lest it may, — prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is. 
Fashion it thus, — ^that what he is, augmented. 
Would run to these extremities ; 
And therefore think him as a serpent's egg. 
Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow mischievous. 
And kill him in the shell.— Lucius, what no^ ? 

[Lucius.] The taper bumeth in your closet, sir. — 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper thus seaVd up ; and I am sure 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 
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J^Brutus.} Get you to bed again ; it is not day.-^ — 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of Matdi ? 

[Lucius.^ I know not, sir. 

[Bmtus.'] Look in the calendar, and bring me word. — 
The exhalations whizzing in the air, 
Give so much lisht that I may read by tnem. 
"Brutus, thou sleep'st; awake, and see thyself: 
Shall Rome, — et cetera : speak, strike, redress ! 
Brutus thou sleep'st ; awake !" — 
Such instigations have been often dropp'd 
When I have takdn them up. 

" Shall Rome, — et cetera? *' Thus must I piece it — 
Shall Rome stand under one man's awe ? What ! Rome ? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive when he was call'd a king : — 
" Speak, strike* redress !" Am I entreated then 
To speak and strike ? O Rome, I make thee promise, 
If the redress will follow, thou receiv'st 
Thy fall petition at the hand of Brutus. 
• — Now, Lucius, what says the calendar ? 

]^Lucms,] Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. 

[Brutus,] Tis good. — Go to the gate ; somebody knodra. — 
Since Cassiua first 

Did whet me against Caesar, I 've not slept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all thd interim is 
like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrectipn. — Well, 
' Who is at the door ? 

[Lucius.'] Sir, your brother Cassius, 
Who doth desire to see you, 

[Brutus.] Is he alone ? 

[Lucius.] No, sir ; there are more with Um. 
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[Brutus.] Do you know tbeox ? 

[Lucius,'} No, sir. 

They have their faces buried in their cloaks. 

[Brutus,} Well, let them enter. — conspiracy, 

Sham'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night ? 

O then by day^ 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage ? 

Seek none. Conspiracy ; 

Hide it in smiles and affability, 

Or Erebus will not be dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention. 

• • 

Cassius enters, and with him several, men mth their 
faces muffledL in ^eir gowns : Cassttts speaks : 

[Cassius.} I think we are too bold upon your rest : 
Good morrow, Brutus : do we trouble you ? 

[Brutus,} I have been up this hour ; awake, all night. — 
Know I these m^ that come along with you? 

[Cassius.} Yes, er^hry man of them ; and no man hAre 
But honours you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which evcfry noble Roman bears of you. — 
This is Trebonius ; this, Decimus Brutus ; 
This is Casca, this is Metellus Cimber, 
And this is Cinna, 

[Brutus.} Welcome ; they are all welcome ! 

Cassius takes Brutus aside, and detains him acme 
minutes in whispered conference: Brutus then comes to 
the rest, and speaks : 

Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

[Cassius.} And let us swear — 

[Bruius,} No, Cassius, not an oath ; ■ 

No other bond 

Than honesty to honesty engagM, 
That this shall be, or we will iall by it 
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Swear knaves, and cowards^ and such sufSelriiig souls 

As welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 

Such crcaluies as men doubt; but do not stain 

The even virtue of our enterprise 

To think that or our cause or our performance 

Doth need an oath ; when every drop of blood 

That ev^ry Roman bears, and nobly bears, 

Is g^lty of a several bastaj-dy, 

If be do break the smallest particle 

Of any promise that hath pass'd his lips. 

[Cassius.l But what of Cicdro did you say, MeteUus 7 

IMetellus."] That we should sound him ; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion. 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds ; 
It shall be said his judgement rul'd our hands. 
What is thd advice of Brutus ? 

[BrtUusJ] Not to break with him; 
For he will never follow anything, 
That other men begin ; pray, leave him out. 

ICasca*'] Shall no man else be touch'd but only Caesar ? 

[CasHus.] Casca, well urg'd : I do not think it meet, 
Mark Antony, so well belov'd of Csesar, 
Should outlive Ceesar : we shall find in him 
A shrewd contriver ; and, to' make sure prevention. 
Let Antony and CsBsar fall together. 

[Brutus."] Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Casnus, 
To cut the head o£f, and then hack the limbs ; 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterward : 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spi'rit of Caesar ; 
And in the spi'rit of man, there is no blood. 
Oh, that we then could come by Ceesar*s spirit. 
And not dismember Caesar ! But, alas, 
Cesar must bleed for it ! And, gentle frienda, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfriUy ; 
Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 
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Not hew him as a carcase for the bounds >^ 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 
For he can do no more than CaBsar's arm 
When Caesar's head is off. 

{Casca.} But it is doubtful 

If Caesar will come forth to-day, or not. 
For he is superstitious grown of late. 
It may be these apparent prodigies. 
The unaccustomed terrors of this night. 
And the persuasion of the priests and augurs. 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day : 
Unless, as thou hast promised, Decimus, 
Thou canst o'ersway his mind. 

[Dedmus.'] Never fear that : 

For I can give his humour the true bent. 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

[Brutus * 
ICassius,'] The morning comes on us: we'll leave you, 
And, friends, disperse yourselves : but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true Romans. 

[Brutus.] Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily : 
Let not our looks betray our purposes ; 
But bear it, as our Roman actors do. 
With untir'd spi'rits ; and so, good-morrow all. 

While the conspirators are taking leave of Brutus^ his 
wife Portia appears at an inner door ; when they are gone^ 
he addresses her : 

Portia, what mean you P Wherefore rise you thus ? 
It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw*cold morning. 

[P&rtia."] Nor for yours neither. You've ungently, Brutus, 
Stokn from my bed : and yesternight, at supper. 
You suddenly arose, and walk'd about 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across : 
You have some sick offence within your mind. 
Which, by (he right and virtue of my place, 
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I ought to know : and, upon my knees, 
By all your vows of kMr£» and thatgreat vow 
That did incorporate and make us one, 
I charge you. 

That you unfold to me, yourself, your half. 
Why you are heavy ; and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you : for here have been 
Some six or sev^n that did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

[BrutiLsJ\ Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

[Portia,'] I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted I should know the secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort, or limitation. 
To keep with you at meals, consort your bed. 
And talk to vou sometimes ? if this be all, 
Portia is Brutus' harlot, not his wife. 

IBirutus.] You are my true and honourable wife ; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That, visit my sad heart. 

[Portia,] If this were true, then should I know this secret. 
I grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman that lord Brutus took to wife : 
I grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman well reputed — Cato's daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex. 
Being so father'd and so husbanded r 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose them : 
Look, I have tried myself, giving my flesh 
This voluntary wound. Can I bear this. 
And not my husband's secrets ? 

[Bruiiis.] O, ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife ! 
Portia, go in awhile. 
And by-and'by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 
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Thb assassimatiom of C^sar ; the dbpence of Brutus ; and the 

FUNERAL ORATION OF AnT^KT ; INDICATED BV ftCBMBS SUPPOSED 
TO OCCUtt AT GjBBAR'S PALAOB ; AT THE S«lATa-HOU8Bf AND IN 
THE FORUM. 

HlSTORlOAL MbKOB^DA. 

The Romans held the name of king in abbetrence and contempt. 
They remembered the tyranny of the last of their own kings. They 
were accustomed to see kings led in chains in the triumphs of their 
consuls. All the distant kings whom they knew of sought their 
friendship with eagerness ; and many were the tributary kings who 
owned the Roman supremacy. Therefore, though they yielded unre- 
lactantly to the sway of Cnsar under the names of dictator or im- 
perator^ it seemed degradatioii to them when it was proposed tbit he 
should rule them as a king. Yet Casar desired this title ;. and it 
was thought that the senate intended to confer it in the meeting 
which was summoned for the ides, or Idth of March, in the 44th year 
before the Christian era. The conspirators, who now amounted to 
about sixty, thoug^ht that this was therefore a fit day ft r their 
attempt. It was in a compartment of Pompey*s theatre that the 
■enate was to be held ; and Metellus Gimber is said to have peti- 
tioned Casar in favour of his biother(one of the si);nals agreed upon), 
in the portico before he entered the senate. Previously to this, 
various circumstances, on the day itself, threatened to retard or to 
betray the enterprise. Casar was half persuaded not to go to the 
senate that day ; and when he changed his mind, and was on his 
way thither, there were those at hand who were teady to warn him 
of his danger. 

We are to imagine an apaartment in Casar^s pfllace : 
His wife Calpurnia is speaking to him : 

ICalpurnia.'] What mean you, Caesar ? Think you to walk 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. [forth ? 

. [me 
lC€Bsar.] Caesar shall forth* The things that threatened 
Ne'er look*d hut on my hack : when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they shall vanish. 

> 

[Calpurnia.'] I am not giv^n to fear at omens, Caesar, 
Yet now they fright me* There is one within. 
Besides the things that we have heard, and i^eeii, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen hy the watch : 
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A lioneas hath whelped in the streets ; 

And hlood hath drizzled on the capitol. 

With noise of battle hurtled in the air ; 

The graves have yawn*d, and yielded up their dead; 

And ghosts have gibberM in our midni^t streets. 

Caesar, these things are beyond all use. 
And I do fear them. 

[C€Biar.'] What can be avoided 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? 
Tet Csesar shall go forth : for these predictions 
Are to the world in general iE» to Csesar. 

ICalpumia."] When beggars die, there are no comets seen : 
The heavdns themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

[Ctesar,'} Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I jtt have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear. 
Seeing that death, a necessary end. 
Will come when it will come. 

[Calpurma,} Alas ! my lord. 

Your wisdom is consumed in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-^ay : the dream I told you 
StDl dwells upon my thought : call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We *11 send Mark Antony to the senate-house. 
And he shall say you are not well to-day ; 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

[CiBsar,'] So let it be : thy humour shall prevail : 
Mark Antony shall say I am not well : 
Is 't he that hither comes ? or Decimus ? [a pause.] 
Decimus Brutus, you are come in time 
To bear my greeting to the senators. 
And tell them that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot is false, and that I dare not, falser : 

1 will not come to-day ; tell them so, Decimus. 

[Decimus.'] Most mighty Caesar, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laugh'd at whai I tell them so. 
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{^Ctpsar.'] The cause is in my will ; I will not come : 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But fot your prirate satisfaction. 
Because I love you, I will let you know. 
Calpumia here, my wife, stays me at home : 
She in a dream last night did see my statue, 
like to a fountain, with a hundred spouts. 
Running pure blood : and many lusty Romana 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it : 
This she appfies for warning, and portent 
Of evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begg'd, that I will stay at home to-day. 

[Dedmus.'} This dream is all amiss interpreted ; 
It was a vision fair and fortunate : 
Your statue spouting blood in many pipes. 
In which so many smiling Romans bath'd, 
Signifies, that from you great Rome shall sucik 
Reviving blood. 

[Casar.'] You 've well expounded it. 

IDecifnus,] You will have cause to say so, when you know 
What rests behind : the senate have concluded 
To give, this day, a crovm to mighty Caesar : 
If you shall send them word you wiU not come, 
Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be rendered, for some one to say, 
" Break up the senate till another time. 
When C»Bsar*s wife shall meet with better dreams." — 

ICcBsarJ] How foolish do your fears seem now, Calpumia : 
I am asham'd that I did yield to them : 
And look where other friends are come to fetch me. 
Qood morrow, Casca. — ^Are you stirr'd so eatly, 
Brutus ? I thank you for your courtesy. 
See Antony, that revels long o' nights, 
Is notwithstanding up : good morrow, Antony. 
I am to blame to be thus waited for : 
Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me. 
And we, like fnehds, will go straightway together. 
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tVe moB^ nam imagine the portico 6f Pampey^s' temple : 
it is crowded by . the conspirators and others : Brutus, 
Cassius, and Casca, hastening onward before Ccesar, join 
them a few minutes before his arrival : as Cessaar ap^ 
proaches^ he observes, and speaks to the soothsayer, whose 
reply is, that the ides of March are come^ but are not 
gone, Artemidorus gives a paper to Ctpsar — Trebonius, 
fearing its contents^ offers another ; Artemidorus speaks i 

\^Artemdorus,'\ Caesar, read mine first : for mine 's a suit 
That touches Ceesar nearest : read it, Caesar. 

[CcBsar,'] What touches us ourself, shall be last serv'd. 

\^Artenddorus,'\ Delay not, Caesar : read it instantly. 

[CcBsar.l What I urge you your petitions in the stre^ ? 
Popilius, a senator, whispers Cassius, and passes on. 
[PopiUus,} I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 

IBrutus."] What said Popiliuis Lend to you, Cassius f 

ICassius.] I feiar our puj:po&e is dif|C0ver.'d» Brutue: 

He wish'd t-bat we might thrive ; he makes to Ceesar. 
Brutus, what «hall be (V>ne ? If this be knowzii 
Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back ; 
For I will slay myself. 

[Brutus,] Cassius, be constant : 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purpose ; 

For look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 

lCassius,'\ Trebonius knows his time "; for look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[Brutus.'] Where is Metellus Cimber ? 1^ him go. 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesan 

[Cassius.] He is prepar d : press near, and second him : 
Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 

Metellus petitions CtBsar ^ he enters the senate: the 
other conspirators press round /tzm, emd in this manner they 
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all enter ahng wiih Casar t-^'-we may still imagine toe 
stand in the portico : — there is the usnal silence for a few 
minutes within : but suddenly there is a cry of horror ; then 
a shout is heard ; and CinnUy a conspirator^ rushes with a 
bloody dagger into the portico : 

[CinnaJ] Liberty ! freedom ! — Tyranny is dead ! 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 
People and senators, — ^be not affrighted : 
Fly not ; stand still ; an^bition's debt is paid. 

The other conspirators issue into the portico^ and are 
met by Trebonius^ whom Brutus addresses : 

[Brutv^J] Trebonins, where is Antony ? 

[TreboniusJ] Fled to his house amaz'd: 

Men, wives, and children, stare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomsday. 

[Brutus."] Fates, we will know your pleasures ; 
Now walk we forth, even to the market-place. 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads. 
Let *s all cry — peace ! freedom ! and liberty ! 
Yet pause a moment : here comes one in haste, 
Whom I remember as a friend of Antony's. 
Would you say aught with me ? 

[Servant.l Ay, noble Brutus. 

Mark Antony, my master, bade me kneel. 
And. being prostrate, thus he bade me say : 
If Brutus will vouchsafe, that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolv'd 
How Caesar hath deserv'd to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus living, but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 
With all true faith : so says my master Antony. 

IBrutus,] Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman ; 
I never. thought him worse. 
Tell him, so please him, come unto this place, 
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He ahtll be satiified ; and» by mine honour, 

Depart imtoucb'd. 

I knew, Cawiua, 

I knew tiiat we should have him well to friend. 

[Cassius.'] I wish we may ; but yet I have a mind 
Misgives me much. 

We may imagine that Brutus and the rest re-enter the 
senate-house to wait for Antony : Antony arrives^ and we 
enter tcith him : the body of (fasar is prostrate before %u : 
Antony sees it, and speaks : 

[Antony,] O mighty Caesar ! dost thou lie so low ? 
Are all thy conquests, triumphs, glories, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ? fare thee well, — 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank ; 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar's death-hour.; and no instrumei^ 
Of h^If that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 
I do beseech you, if you bear me hard. 
Now, while your purpled hands do reek and smdce. 
Fulfil your pleasure. Ijive a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die. 

[Brutus."] O Antony! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
Our hearts you see not, — they are pitiful ; 
And pity for the general wrong of Rome 
Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part, 
To you oiu: swords have leaden points, Mark Antony. 
Only be patient till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear. 
And then we will deliver you the cause 
Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck him. 
Have thus proceeded. 

[Antony,] I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand : 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ; — 
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Next, CaiuB Cassias, do I> take your hand ;-^ 

Decimus, yours ; next give me youxs, Meteilus ; 

Yours, Cinna ; — and, my valiant Casca, yours ; — 

Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 

Gentlemen all, — alas ! what shall I say ? 

My credit now stands on such slippery ground. 

That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, — 

Either a coward or a flatterer. 

That I did love thee, Caesar, 0, 'tis true ; 

If then thy spirit look upon us now. 

Shall it not grieve thee more than e'en thy death. 

To see thy Antony making his peace. 

While yet tiiy corse is waim and bleeding, Cssar ? 

Pardon me, Julius, — here wast thou bay'd, brave hart ! 

Here didst thou fell ; and here thy hunters stand. 

Signed in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy death. 

[Cassius,} Mark Antony, 

[Antony'] Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 
The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold moderation. 

[Cassitis.l I blame you not for praising Ciesar so : 
But say, what compact will you have with .us ? 
Will you be rank'd in number of our friends ? 
Or shsdl we on and not depend on you ? 

[Antony,] Therefore I took your hands, but was, indeed, 
Sway'd from the point by looking down on Caesar. 
Friends am I with you aU, and love you all. 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why, and wherein, Csesar was dangerous. 

[Brutus,] Or else this were a savaee spectacle : 
Our reasons are so full of good regard. 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

Antony.] That's all I ask : 

And am, moreover, suitor, that I may 
Produce his body in the market-place ; 
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And, in the rostrum, as becomes a friend. 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 

[Brutus,} You shall, Mark Antony. 

[Cassius^ in a low tone,"] Brutus, a word with you, — 
Do not consent ; you know not what you do : 
You think not how the people may be mov*d 
By that which he shall utter. 

[Brutus^ in a low ione.l By your pardon : — 
I will myself into the rostrum first. 
And show the reason of our Cesar's death : 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented, Caesar shall 
Have all due rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 

[aloud."] Mark ^tony, 

You shall not in your fundral speech blame us ; 
But speak all good you can devise of Cssar, 
And say you do 't by our permission : 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral : and you shall speak 
In the same rostrum whereto I am going. 
After my speech is ended. 

[Antony.] Be it so : 

I do desire no more. 

[Brutus.] Prepare the body, then, and follow us. 

[a pause.] 

[Antony.] O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth. 
That I am meek and gentle with Uiese butchers I 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever liv'd upon the tide of time. 
Wo to the hand diat shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, — 
A curse shall light upon the line of men : 
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Domestic fiiry, and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 
And dreadful objects so familiar. 
That mothers sluill but smile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd by the hands of war : 
All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds ; 
And Csesar's spirit, ranging for revenge. 
With At<5 by his side, come hot from hell, 
Shall, in these confines, with a monarch's voice. 
Cry " Havock," and let slip the dogs of war. 

We pass on to the Forum^ which is filled by the people 
in the greatest state of agitation and alarm : — this is not 
allayed by the appearance of the Conspirators, who enter 
among the multitude with their daggers still reeking. 
When, however, they propose to satisfy the people by 
laying before them reasons for the deed, some attention is 
gained : Cassius takes off part of the multitude to listen 
to him; while Brutus ascends the rostrum to address 
those who remain : 

[Brutus,"} Be patient to the last. — Romans, countrymen, 
and lovers, hear for my cause, and be silent that you 
may hear : believe me for mine honour, and have re- 
spect to mine honour that you may believe ; censure me 
in your wisdom ; and awake your senses, that you may 
the better judge. — If there be any in this assembly — 
any dear friend of Csesar — to him I say, that Brutus' 
love to Csesar was no less than his. If then that friend 
demand, why Brutus rose against Csesar, this is my 
answer, — Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more. Had you rather Caesar were living, and 
die all slaves ; or, that Caesar were dead, to live all 
freemen ? As C^sar loved me, I weep for him ; as he 
was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I ho- 
nour him ; as he was ambitious I slew him : — there are 
tears for his love ; joy for his fortune ; honoiu: for his 
valour; and death for his ambition. Who is here so 
base that would be a bondman ? — if any, speak ; for 
him have I offended. Who is here so rude, that would 

s 
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not be a Roman? — H any, apeak; for him hove I 
ofifended. Who is here so vile, that does not love his 
country ? if any, apeak ; for hun have I offended. I 
pause for a reply .-^None ? Then none have I offended. 
I have done no more to Caesar, than you should do to 
Brutus. The question of his death is enrolled in the 
Capitol; his glory not extenuated wherein he was 
worthy ; nor his offences enforced for which he suffered 
death. — Here comes Cmar's body mourned by Mark 
Antony, who, though he had no himd in his death, shall 
receive the benefit of his dying, a place in the con^mon- 
wealth; as which of you shall not? With this I 
depart, — that as I slew my best lover for the good of 
Rome, I have the same dagger for myself when it shall 
please my country to need my death. 

A general shout follows ; it is proposed to take Jam to 
his house in triumph; and^ among other exclamations^ 
Brutus has the mortiJicaUon to hear some of them crying 
" Let him be Casar :" he again addresses them : 

Good countrymen, let me depart alone ; 

And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 

Do grace to Caesar's corpse ; and grace his speech. 

Tending to Ceesar's glories, which Mark Antony, 

By our permission, is allowed to make. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoken. 

The conversation in the crowds when Brutus is goT^^ is 
an echo of the sentiments he had delivered : they call him 
the noble Brutus : declare thai Casar was a tyrant ; and 
profess little inclination to wait f&r the speech of Antony. 
Meanwhile^ Antony enters^ and borne before him is the body 
of CtBsar quite covered by the robe he had worn when 
assassinated* Antony ascends the rostrum, and bows 
submissively to the people : they hear the name of Brutus 
from his lips, and immediately make him sensible that he 
must speak of Brutus only in terms of respect and praise : 
he continues his address : 
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[AntfmyJ] For Brutus' sake, I am beholdea to you. 
You gentle Romans, — let me pray your ailenoe : 

{a pause»] 
Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is often buried with their bones ; 
So let it be with Caesar. Noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious ; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man. 
So are they all, all honourable men,) 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me; 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious. 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill ; 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff • 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious. 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see that, at the Lupercalia, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse :— was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious. 
And, sure, he is an honourable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause : 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
— O Judgement, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me ; 
My heart is there with Caesar on his bier. 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 

During the pause, the multitude regard each other with 
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looks that manifest a change of feeling; and^ at length, 
some of them venture to express in murmurs the sentiments 
of tfie rest — that Antony was speaking with much reason ; 
-^that Rom£ did not contain a nobler man ; that his 
eyes were red with weeping : and finally y that great 
wrong had been done to Ctesar : so tltat^ when Antony 
begins again to speak, the impatience they showed at the 
outset is changed into deep and earnest attention: he 
proceeds : 

But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world : now lies he there. 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were dispos'd to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong, I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you. 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of Cffisar ; 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament, — 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, — 

And they will go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, — 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue : — Ah, what have I said — 

Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it ; 

I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it : 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stabb*d Caesar : I do fear it. 

Amid some signs of tumult which follow, Antony asks 

their permission to quit the rostrum, and to continue his 

address to them over the body of Ceesar : a circle is 

formed : he does not at first disturb the robe which still 

conceals the body, but points to it for a time : 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now ; 
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You all do know this mantle : I remember 

The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii : — 

Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through ! 

See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 

Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 

And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Csesar follow'd it, 

As rushing out of doors to be resolv'd 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ! 

For Brutus, as ye know, was Caesar's angel : 

Judge, ye gods, how dearly Caesar lov'd him ! 

This, this was the unkindest cut of all : 

For, when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong, than traitors' arms, 

Quite vanquish'd him : then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell« 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down, 

While bloody treason flourish'd over us. 

O, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls ! what, weep you when you but behold 

Our Caesar's vesture woimded? Look you here, — 

Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, by traitors. 

At the sight of the body, the horror, indignation^ and 
rage of the people seem unbounded : Antony continues : 

Stay, countrymen,- 



Yet hear me, countrymen, yet hear me speak ; 
Grood friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny ; 
They that have done this deed are honourable : 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it, — they are wise and honourable. 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
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I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Bratus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, bfamt man 

That lores his friend : and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him : 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 

To stir men's blood : I only spedc right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

That Caesar lov'd you ; that you are his heirs ; 

— Yes, — ^he hath givcSn to ev^ Roman citizen. 

To evdry sevdral man, sevc^ntv-five drachmas ; 

Moreover, he hath left you all his walks 

On that side Tiber, — he hath left them to you. 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

My countrymen, I have no power to move you : 

I show you Caesar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb mou&s, 

And bid them speak. 'Tis true, if I were Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffie up your spi'rits, and put a tongue 

In evdry wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Why, friends, you go to do you know nc* what ! 

If, in the holy place, you bum the body. 

And fire the traitors' houses with the brands, 

'Tis not my counsel : but you are not wood. 

You are not stoijies ; and mischief, once afoot. 

Must take what course it will. 



ThB VABIOUS OBABAOTBR and similar fats op TH08H WHO TOOK 
PART IN CaSAR's BSATH INDICATED BY S0BNX8 SUPPOSED TO 
OCCITR IN THE CAMP OF BrUTUS AT SaROIS ; AND ON THS PLAINS 

OF Philippi. 

HisTOBioAz. Mbmoramda. 

The death of Cesar was almost immediately followed by the 
flig^ht of the conspirators from the city, in order to avoid' the dangers 
which menaced them through the excited indignation of the people. 
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Brutus and Cassius hastened to take the command of provinces to 
which the senate, before Csesar^ii death, had appointed them. But 
while Antony, remaining in the city, was raising himself, by every 
means of art and fotce, to the high station from which Cffisar had 
been precipitated, he met with a rival in the youui^ Octavius^ nephew 
and adopted son of the late Csesar. Rendered enemies by their 
common ambition, these two men, after various efforts to circumvent 
and overthrow each other, were at length reconciled by the mediation 
of Lecidus; and Mritbhim, forming the second triumvirate, agreed 
to make common cause against Brutus and Cassius, who were at 
the head of powerful armies in Syria, and preparing to msu'ch into 
Europe. These events occupied the space of about two years ; and 
a few months more saw the tragedy concluded ** which the ides of 
March began ;" the fate which befel the principal conspirators, with 
some little variation of circumstances, foUowintj; all, as tiar as history 
has traced their lives, who had taken part in the transaction of that 
memorable day. The only exception seems to have been Messala, who, 
although included in one of the proscriptions, contrived to escape. 

We are to imagine the camp of Brutus at Sardis in 
Asia Minor: Brutus is in conversation vnth Titinius, 
who has just returned Jrom Cassius^ and brought tuith him 
the bondman of the latter. The two camps had hitherto 
been at some distance apart, 

[Brutus,"] Now say, Titinius, is Cassius near ? 

[T^tinius.l He is at hand ; and here is Pindarus 
To do you salutation from his master. 

[Brutus.] Your master, Pindarus, hath giv^n me cause 
To wish some things undone, that have heen done : 
But if he be at hand, I shall be satisfied. 
A word, Titinius ; — let me be resolv'd 
How he received you 

[Titinius,] With courtesy and with respect enough; 
But not with such familiar importunity, 
Nor with such free and friendly conference. 
As he hath us'd of old. 

[Brutus,] Thou hast describ'd 

A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Titinius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay. 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
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There are no tricks in plain and simple faith : 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody epur. 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades. 
Sink in the trial. — Comes his army on P 

[TiHnius.'i Yes ; this night at Sardis will they quarter 
The greater part ; the h6rse, in general. 
Are come with Cassius : hark, those are his trumpets : 
He is arrived : and see, what hasty steps 
Bear him this way. 

IBrutus,'] I *11 wait till he shall speak. [a pause.] 

[Cof^t^.] Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 

{Brutus.'] Judge me, ye gods ! — wrong I mine enemies ? 
And if not so, how should I wrong a brother ? 

[CassiusJ] Brutus, that sober form of yours hides wrongs. 
And when you do them, 

[Brutus.] Cassius, be patient : 

Speak your griefs softly, — I do know you well : 
Before the eyes of both our armies here 
Let us not wrangle : bid them move away ; 
Then, in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefi^ 
And I will give you audience. 

[Cassius.] Pindarus, 

Bid our commandei^ lead their charges off 
A little from the ground. 

[Brutus.] Titinius, do the like ; and let no man 

Come to my tent till we have done our conference. 

Cassius follows Brutus to the interior of the tent : 

[Cassius.] That you Itave wrong'd me, doth appear in this ; 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters pra3ring on his side. 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 

[Brutus.] You wrong'd yourself to write in such a case. 
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[CcLSsiusJ] In such a time as this, it is not meet 

That evdry nice offence should bear its comment. 

[Brutus."] But let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

ICcLsnus.] I an itching palm ! 

You know that you are Brutus that speak this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last! 

[Brutus.'] The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head. 

[CcLssius.] Chastisement! 

[Brutus.] Remember March, — the ides of March remember ; 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake ? 
What, shall one of us 

That struck the foremost man of all the world. 
But for supporting robbers, — shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty meed of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? — 
I ha'd rather be a dog, and hay the moon, 
Than such a Roman ! 

[Cassius.] Brutus, bay not me; 

I '11 not endure it : I a'm a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
Ta make conditions. 

[Brutus.] Go to! you are not Cassius. 

[Cassius.] I am. 

[Brutus.] I say you are not. 

[Cassius.] Urge me no more ; I shall forget myself; 
Have mind upon your health ; tempt me no further. 

[Brutus.] Away, slight man ! 

[Cassius.] Is 't possible ? 
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IBruius.'] Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash cholcr? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

[Cassius.'] Ye gods ! ye gods ! — ^must I endure all this? 

[Brutus.^ All this ? — ay, more : fret till your proud heart 
Gro, show your slaves how choleric you are, [break ; 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? Never, Cassius : 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen,- ■. 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 
I '11 use you for my mirth, — yea, for my laughter,^ 
When you are waspish. 

ICassius.'] Is it come to this ? 

[Brutus.] You say, you are a better soldier : 

Let it appear so ; — ^make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well : for mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

[Cass^i You wrong me evdry way, — you wrong tnc, Brutus ; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better : 
Did I say better ? 

[Brutus^'] If you did, I care not. 

[Cass,"] When Caesar liv'd, he durst not thus have mov*d me. 

[Brutus.] Peace, peace! you durst not so have tempted him. 

[Cassius.] I durst not ? 

[Brutus.] No. 

[Cassius.] What! durst not tempt himP 

[Brutus.] For your life, you durst not. 

[Cassius.] Do not presume too much upon my love? 
I may do what I shall be sorry for. 

[Brutus.] You have done what you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your thireats ; 
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For I am arm'd so strong in honesty^ 

That they pass by me as the idle wind 

Which I respect not. I did send to you 

For certain sums of gold, which you denied me : 

Was that done like Cassius ? 

Should I have answer'd Caius Cassius so ? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends^ 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts. 

Dash him to pieces ! 

[Cassius.] I denied you not. 

[Bruius.] You did. 

[Cassius."] I did not : he was but a fool 

That brought my answer. You have riv'd my heart : 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

[Brutus.] I do not : still you practise them on me. 

[Cassius,] You love me not. 
[Brutus.] I do not like your faults. 

[Cassius.] A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

[Brutus J] A flatterer's would not» though they did appear 
A« huge as high Olympus. 

[Cassius.] Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come. 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius ; 
For Cassius is a weary of the world : 
Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother; 
Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults observed. 
Set in a note-book, learn'd and conn'd by rote 
To cast into his teeth. Oh, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold : 
If that thou needst a Roman's, take it fbrth ; 
I that denied thee gold, will give my heart ; 
Strike as thou didst at Csesar ; for I know 
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When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov'dst him hetter 
Than even thou lov'dst Cassius. 

{Brutus.l Sheathe your dasger : 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall he humour. 
O, Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire. 
Which, much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 
And straight is cold again ! 

[Cassius.'] Hath Cassius liy'd 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-temper'd vex him ? 

IBrutus,"] Cassius, — 

When I spoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 

[Cassius.] Do you confess so much ? Give me yonr hand. 

[Brutus.] And my heart too. 

[Cassius,] O, Brutus ! 

Have you not love enough to bear with me, 

When that rash humour which my mother gave me^ 

Makes me forgetful ? 

[Brutvs.] Yes, Cassius; and henceforth. 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He '11 Uiink your mother chides, and leave you so. 
Lucius \ — a bowl of wine. 

[Cassius,] I did not think you could have been so angry. 

[Brutus,] O, Cassius ! I am sick of many griefs. 

[Ccusius,] Does Brutus yield to accidental evils ? 

You make no use of your philosophy. 

If thus you do give way. 

[dead. 
[Brutus."] No man bears sorrow better : [a pause.] Portia's 

[Cassius,] Portia? Portia dead! 

How scap'd I killing when I cross'd you so? 
— Upon what sickness ? 
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[Brvtus."] Impatient of my abBcnce,— 

Grieving that young Octavius and Mark Antcmy 
Had made themselves so strong, — she fell distract. 
And her attendants absent, swallowed fire : 
— Nay, speak no more of her: ho ! Lucius ho ! 
The bowl of wine : 'tis well : give it me here. 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. 

l^Casnus,] My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge : 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'erswell the cup : 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus'^ love. 

l^Brutus."] Now, Cassius, let our officers come in, 
And sit we close about the taper here. 
To call in question our necessities. 
Come in, Titinius ; welcome, good Messila: 
Sit, gentlemen — we pray you, take your seats. 
Messala, I have here received letters. 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power^ 
Bending their expedition towa'rd Philippi. 
What, therefore, think you, Cassius, 
Of marching to Philippi presently ? 

{Cassius.'] I do not think it good. 

[Brutus.'] Your reason? 

iCassius.] This it is : 

'Tis better that the enemy seek us : 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldien. 
Doing himself offence ; while we, lying still. 
Are fall of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

[Brutus.] Good reasons must, of force, give place to better. 
The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forc'd affection ; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution : 
The enemy, marching along by them. 
By them shall make a further number up. 
Come on refreshed, new added, and encourag'd ; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off. 
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If at Philippi we do face him there, 
These people at our back 

[Cassius,'] But hear me, brother, 



[Brutus.^ Nay, pardon me : we ought to note besidesy 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends ; 
Or legions are brim full, our cause is ripe : 
The enemy increaseth every day ; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the Bffam of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full tide are we now afloat. 
And we must take the current while it serves. 
Or lose our ventures. 

[Cassius.'] Then, with your will, go on ; 
I wfll along, and meet you at PhihppL 

IBrutus.'] Thus are we well agreed., 

The deep of night hath crept upon our talk. 
And nature must obey necessity. 
There is no more to say ? 

[CasstusJ] No more ; good night : 

Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 

[Brutus.] Noble, noble Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose. 

[Cassius.'] O, my dear Brutus ! 

This was an ill beginning of the night : 
Never come such division 'twixt our souls, — 
Let it not, brother. 

[Brutus.] All is well, Cassius. Farewell every one. 
Lucius, before I sleep. 
Canst touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 

[a pause.] 
What, thou speakst drowsily : I blune thee not : 
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Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes a while, 
And take thy instrument ? 

[Lucitts.] An't please you, sir. 

[BrutusJ] I trouhle thee too much, but thou art willing. 

[Lucius.] It is my duty, sir. 

[Brutus,] I should not urge thy duty past thy strength : 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 

[Ltunus,"] I haVe slept, my lord, already. 

[Brutus,'] It was weU done ; and thou shalt sleep again ; 
I will not hold thee long : if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. [slumber, 

This is a sleepy tune, [a pause,] O murddrous 
Layst thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
That plays the music ? Gentle knave, good night : 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou dost nod, thou breakst thy instrument , 
I '11 take it from thee ; and, good boy, good night ! 
My book ? — 'tis here : — ^is not the leaf turned down 
Where I left reading ? this it is, I think. 
How ill this taper bums ! — Ha ! who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me : — art thou anything ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 
That mak'st my blood cold, and my hair to start? 
Speak to me, — what art thou ? 

[Spirit.] Thine evil spirit, Brutus. 

[Brutus,] Why comest thou ? 

[Spirit,] To tell thee, thou shalt see me at Philippi, 

[Brutus,] Why, at Philippi I will see thee then. 
Now I have taken heart thou vanishest. 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
— Lucius, didst dream just now ? 

[Ludus.] My lord? 
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{BrtUus.'] Did I not hear thee speak in dreaming, Lucius ? 
{Lucius,"] I do not know, my lord. 

IBrutusJ] Didst thou see anything? 

ILucius.] Nothing, my lord. 

{Brutus,] Well, sleep again : for shortly you must bear 
A message for me to my brother Cassius. 
I '11 sleep myself, if sleep will close my eyes. 

fVe will pass the intervening time and space^ till we have 
Brutus and Cassius before tu on the plains of PhUippi, 
when the battles are about to be fovght : these battles^ toe 
may suppose^ take place on the same day : let us now believe 
it early morning : Cassius is first to speak : 

[Cassiu^J] My noble Brutus, 

If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together : 
What are you then detennined to do ? 
Are you contented to be led in triumph 
Throughout the streets of Rome ? 

[Brutus.] No, Cassius, no : think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 
He bears too great a mind. — But this same day 
Must end the work the ides of March began ; 
And whether we shall meet again, I know not : 
Therefore, our everlasting farewell take : 
For ever, and for ever, fareweD, Cassius I 
If we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 

[Cassius.] For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus ! 
If we do meet again, we '11 smile indeed ; 
If not, 'tis true this parting was well made. 

[Brutus,] Why, then, lead on. Oh, that a man might know 
The end of this day's business ere it come ! 
But it sufEceth that the day will end. 
And then the end is known : come on ; come on 
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fVe pass to another part of the plains of PkUippi : the 
time^ let it now be supposed, is noon : Cassius andTitinius 
are moving in some disorder : Cassius speaks : 

[Cassius,'] O look, Titinius, look ; the villaina fly : 
Myself have to mine own tum*d enemy ; 
This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 
1 slew the villain, and did take his standard. 

[Titinius.'] O, Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early 
His soldiers having vantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; and fell to spoil. 
While we by Antony were all enclos'd. 

Pindarus, the bondman of CassiuSy runs toward him in 
haste: 

[Kndarus,] Fly farther off, my lord, fly farther off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord : 
Fly therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off! 

[Cassius J] This hill is far enough. — Look, look, TitiniuB ;— 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 
Titinius, mount my horse and use thy spurs, 
And ride towa'rd yonder troops, and here again. 
That I may know if those be friend or enemy. 
Come hither, Pindarus ; go you up yon hill ; ' 

My sight is thick; keep eye upon Titinius, 
And tell me what thou seest about the field. 

[a pause.] 
This day I breathed first : time is come round. 
And where I did begin, there shall I end ; 
My life has run its compass : 

[in a high tone, as to one at a distance,] Now, what news 7 

[PindaruSy as from a distant height.] O, my lord, 
Titinius is enclos'd ; yet he spurs on : 
Now they are almost on him ; now, Titinius ! 
Now, they alight : now lie sights : he 's taken ; 
And hark ! they shout for joy. 

[Cassius.] Come down ; behold no more : — 
O, coward that I am, to live so long. 
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To see my best friend ta'en before my face ! 

Come hither, Pindarus : 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 

And then I swore thee, saying of thy life. 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 

Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath ! 

Now be a freeman ; and, with this good sword. 

That ran through Caesar's bosom, search thou mine. 

Stand not to answer : here; now take the hilt. 

And when my face is oover'd, as 'tis now, 

Guide thou the sword. — 

Ciesar, thou art reveng'd, 

£yen with the sword Siat kill'd thee ! 

Tiiinius had not been taken : — they who enclosed him 
were a party of friends^ whom Pindams nustooh for foes, 
Titinius soon after conies up to the spot where Cassius has 
breathed his lasty with tidings that Brutus has been par- 
tially successful. Finding Cassius dead, he sends a mes- 
senger to Brutus to acquaint him with the event ; and then, 
in despair^ slays himself on the body of Cassius, Brutus 
hastens to the same spot with Messala and other friends : he 
u bending aoer the bodies when he speaks : 

[Brutus,'] Are yet two Romans living, such as these P 
Cassius, 

Thou last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
It is impossible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe more tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay. 
O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet I 
Thy spirit stalks abroad, and turns our swords 
Into our proper bosoms. 
Come, let us to the field ; and yet, eie night, 
We 'U try our fortunes in a second fight. 

Again we shift our place and time for a short distance^ 
and a few hours. We still imagine ourselves on the plains 
of Philippi : the time is now evening : Brutus, and others, 
weary and disconsolate, appear before us in the dusk: 
Brutus speaks : 
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[Brutus.] Come) poor remains of friends, let's rest lis here : 
Slaying i*B the word : it is a deed in fashion. 
Hark, Lucius ! come thou hither, hoy. — ^WeU, well. 
No words then : I must ask some oilier hand. 
Metellus, good Metellus, list, a word : — 
The ghost of Caesar has appeared to me 
Two sevdral times at night : at Sardis once, 
And, this last night, here in Philippi fields : 
I know my hour is come ; I 'm sure it is. 
Thou seest the world, Metellus, how it goes : 
Our enemies have heat us to the pit ; 
It is more noble to leap in ourselves 
Than tarry till they push us. Good Metellus, 
Thou know'st that we two went to school together ; 
Even for that our love of old, I pray thee 
Hold thou my sword-hilt wlule I run upon it. 
No? 

Yet death must come ; and so farewell, Metellus ! 
To you, and you — to all my friends, farewell ! 
My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this losing day. 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By their vile conquest shall attain unto : 
Give leave, my friends ; I would be left alone. 

[a pause.] 
This was the justest cause that ever men 
Did draw their swords fpr — and the gods renounce it. 
Disdaining life to live a slave in Rome, 
Thus Biutua strikes his last^ for liberty. 
Farewell, 
Beloved country ! — Cesar, now be still ! 

The friends of Brutus keep their place around the hody^ 
although Antony and Octavius approach them with forces : 
Antony speaks to them : 

lAntony,] Whom mourn you over ? 

[MetellusJl Brutus. 

[Antony,] So Brutus should be foimd* 



'J -^- 
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This was the noblest Roman of them all. 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Csesar ; 

He only in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that Nature might stand up. 

And say to all the world — " This was a man.' 

Withm my tent his bones to-night shall lie. 

Most like a soldier — order'd honou'rably : 

So call the field to rest ; and let 's away, 

To part the glories of this prosperous day. 



Tbb state of the Roman Eufibe, aptsr the death of Brutus, 
Cassiub, and their associates, durinq the struoqles or 

OCTAVIUS AND AnTONX FOR SUPERIOR POWER, INDICATED BT 
SCENES SUPPOSED TO OCCUR AT THE HOUSE OF OCTAVIUS IN RoXE, 
AND AT THAT OF LePIDUS. 

Historical Memoranda. 

The triamvirate of Octavius, LepiduSi and Antony, was nothing 
else than a union of interests for a time in order to subjugate the 
whole Roman empire before contending who should be its sole 
master. But in this compact Lepidus was a cipher, and the contest 
was therefore reserved for Antony and Octavius. Each of these con- 
templated the final overthrow of the other, even at times when they 
found it necessary to seem the closest friends : and, in this contest, it 
is curious to watch the effects of personal qualities in bringing about 
the events which ultimately settled the condition of the empire. If 
military talent, courage, and promptitude in difficulties, had been 
alone necessary to success, there is reason to think that it would have 
gone to the side of Antony : but Antony wanted what his rival pos- 
sessedy — ^personal restraint, and cold, calculating prudence. Both 
were unprincipled men — but the laxity of the one flowed from the 
imre((ulated ardour of his heart ; the vices of the other came from his 
head. After the battles of Philippic — Octavius, who, besides sharing 
in the common command of Italy, had exclusive command in Spain, 
Sicily, and Sardinia, returned to Rome ; while Antony, who had 
exclusive command in Gaul and in Africa, went to the East, to cany 
on the wars there that had been long in operation. On his way he 
cited Cleopatra to appear before him, and, struck by her charms, 
formed that • connection with her, which may be deemed the cha- 
racteristic event of his life, and which coloured it to the end. 
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We are to imagine an apartment in the house of Octa- 
vius CtBsar^ in Rome. Octavius is in conversation with 
Lepidus : 

[OctaviusJ] You may Bee, Lepidue, and henceforth know. 
It is not Caesar's natural vice to hate 
A great competitor. From Alexandria 
This is the news : he fishes, drinks, and wastes 
The lamps of night in revel ; is not more manlike 
Thau Cleopatra ; hardly gave an audience 
To him I sent, and scarcely doth vouchsafe 
To think that he hath partners. Is not this 
A man, who is the abstract of all faults 
Collected from all men ? 

[LepidusJ] I think he has not 

Evils enough to darken all his goodness. 
His faults are fiery spots that seem hereditary ; 
Are rather what he cannot change, than what 
He chooses. 

[Octavius.'] You a're too indulgent. Let us grant it is not 
Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy ; 
To give away a kingdom for a mirth ; 
To reel the streets at noon ; say these become him, 
(And he must have a nature rare indeed 
Whom such things cannot blemish,) yet must Antony 
In no way stand excus'd, while we do bear 
The weight of all his follies. If he fill'd 
Only his leisure with voluptu ousness, 
Surfeits, and dryness of his bones, might be 
The only calls to answer ; but to mar 
The time that drums him from his sport, — that speaks 
Of what is due to us as to himself, — 
This is to merit such a chiding, as 
We give a boy, who bei ng mature in knowledge. 
Pawns his experience to his present pleasure, 
And so rebels to judgement. — Here 's a messenger ! 
Now for the news. 
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{^Messenger,'] Csesar, I bring thee woid 

That Sextus Pompey waxes strong at sea ; 
And that the pirates, Menas and Men<k;rates, 
Do plough the deep with keels of every kind. 
No vessel can peep forth, but 'tis as soon 
Taken as seen ; for Pompey's name strikes more 
Than could the power he wields, if 'twere resisted. 

[Ociavius,'] See, Lepidus; we dream in Rome together, 
Lookiug for Antony. O Antony, 
Leave thy lascivious wassails ! When thou once 
Wast beaten from Modena, where thou slewst 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, — at thy heel 
Did Famine follow, yet could not subdue thee. 
Though daintily brought up, yet didst thou drink 
What beasts would cough at ; then thy palate deigp'd 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge ; 
Yea, like the stag when snow the pasture sheets, 
Then didst thou browse the barks of trees ; nay, worse, 
For on the Alps 'tis said that thou didst eat 
Flesh that some died to look on : and all this 
(It W9unds thy honour that I speak it now) 
Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 
So much as lank'd not. 

[Lepidus.] Truly you^ speak him, Caesar. 

[Octavius.'] Let his shame quickly 

Drive him to Rome or not, 'tis time we twttin 

At least did show ourselves i' the field : for Pompey 

Thrives in our idleness. 

[Lepidus.l To-morrow, Caesar, 

I shall be fiimish'd to inform you rightly. 
Of what by sea and land I can accomplish 
To meet the present need : meantime, I hope 
Mark Antony, who is by some expected 
Each hour in Rome, may win, by his arrival, 
Your better thoughts of him. Farewell, my lord. 

Our next scene is to he supposed ai the house of Lem- 
dus : Antony has arrived in Rome, and Lepidus nas 
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invited both him and Octavins to his house^ that he may 
interpose between them* and remove their ill-^U. While 
waiting their arxival^ he holds Enobarhus in conversation^ 
the friend of Antony^ and hia subordinate in military 
command. 

[Lepidus.l Good Enobarbus, 'tis a worthy deed, 

And shall become you well, to' entreat your captain 
To soft and gentle speech. 

\_Enobarbus ] I shall entreat him 

To answer like himself: if Caesar cross bimt 
Let Antony look over Caesar's head 
And speak as loud as Mars. 

[LepidusJ] Tis not a time 
For private enmity. 

[Enobarbus.] Every time 

Serves for the matter that is then bom with it. 

[Lepidus,] But small to greater matters must give way : 
I pray you, stir no embers up. Here comes 
The noble Antony ; and, yonder, Caesar. 

Antony is accompanied by Ventidius : Octavius by ilfe- 
ctBJuis and Agrippa: Lepidus contirmes to speak^ and 
Antony makes answer to him : 

My noble friends, 

As what united us was great in purpose, 

Let nothing little rend us. What 's amiss, 

May yet be gently heard. Then, noblest partners. 

Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms. 

[Ant<myJ] Were we before our armies, and to fight 
After our conference, I should do ihai, 

[Octavitis,'] Welcome to Rome, Mark Antony. 

[Antony.'] I thank thee, Caesar. If they tell me true, 
You take things ill of me, which are not so, 
Or, being so, concern you not. 
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[Odavius,'] If I, 

Either for nothing, or a little, shotdd, 
With you, declare myself oflPended ; or 
Derogatively speak your name, at times 
When speaking it concerned me not, I were 
Most worthy to be laugh'd at. 

[Antoni/,} Tell me, Caesar, 

My bei*ng in Egypt, what was it to you ? 

[Octavius,'] No more than my residmg here at Rome 
Might be to you in Egypt. But if there 
You practisM on my state^ your bei'ng in Egypt 
Might be my question. 

[Antony,] Practis'd ! what's your meaning ? 

[OctaviusJ] You may be pleased to catch at what I mean. 
By what did here befall. Your wife and brother 
Made war upon me ; and your name was us'd 
In all their content as the word of war. 

[Antony,] That busi'ness you mistake : my brother never 
Did urge my iat^^t as his motive : I 
Have drawn my learning from some true reporters 
That us'd their swords with you. Did he not rather 
Discredit my authority with yours, 
Having alike your cause ? Of this my letters 
Before did certify you. If you '11 patch a quarrel,^ 
It must not be with matter such as this. 

[Octavius,'] You patch up your excuses. 

[Antony,] Not so ; no : 

You knew that I, your partner in the cause. 
Could not, with graceful eyes, attend those wars, 
Which outrag'd mine own peace. As for my wife, 
I would you had her spi'rit in such another. 
The third o' the world is yours, which, with a snaffle. 
You may guide smoothly, but not such a wife. 
I, grieving, grant she did you much disquiet ; 
But you must say, for that, I could not help it 
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[Pctavius,'] I wrote to you when you were rioting 
At Alexandria. My letters you 
N^lected, and my messenger you scofifd, 
And drove with taunts away from audience. 

[Antony.'] Sir, 

He fell upon me ere admitted ; then 

Three kings I ha'd newly feasted, and lack'd something 

Of what I was i' the morning : but next day 

I told him of my state ; which was as much 

As to have ask'd him pardon : let this fellow 

Be no part of our strife : if we contend, 

Put him beyond our question. 

[Octavius.l You have broken 

The article of your oath, which 

[LepidiLS.'] Soft, Csesar. 

[Antony.'] Lepidus, let him speak ; my honour's sacred ; 
Caesar, say on : the article of my oath 

[Octaviv.s.] To lend me arms and aid, when I required them ; 
Both which you have denied. 

[AntOTty.] Neglected, rather; 

And then, when poison'd hours had bound me up 
From mine own knowledge. A's nearly as I may, 
I'll play the penitent ; but yet, mine honesty 
Must not make poor my greatness. Truth is, Fulvia, 
To have me out of Egypt, made war here ; 
For which myself, the innocent cause, do 
So far ask pardon, as befits mine honour 
To stoop in such a case. 

[Lepidus,"] 'Tis nobly spoken. 

If it might please you, urge your griefs no fuxther. 
Rather remember that the present time 
Requires you to agree. 

Mectsnas and Agrippa join tcith Lepidus : Enobarinu 
interposes with some bluntness : 
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{EnobarbusJ] If you borrow one anotb^'s love for tlie m- 
Btant, you may, when you hear »o inore wotds of 
Pompey, return it again : you shall have time to wran 
gle in, when you have nothing else to do. 

{Antony, 1 Enobarbua, 

Thou art a soldier only ; apeak no more. 
You wrong the presence here of Caesar. 

[Octamus.'] Nay, 

I do not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech : for it cannot be 
We shall remain as friends. Yet tf I knew 
A hoop would hold us staunch, Pd seek it out 
Through the wide world. 

[Agrippa.} Give me leave, Caesar ? 

[Octamus,} Speak, Agrippa. 

[Agrippa.] Thou hast a Bister by the mother's side, 
Admir'd Octavia : great Mark Antony 
Is now a widower. 

[Octavius.'] Say not so, Agrippa : 

If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Were well deserv'd. 

[Antony. 1 I am not married, Caesar : 

So let me hear Agrippa further speak. 

[Agrippa.] To hold you in perpetu'al amity — 

To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an unslipping knot— take Antony 
Octavia to his wife ; whose beauty claims 
No worse a husband than the best of men ; 
Whose virtue, and whose gendral graces, speak 
That which none else can utter. By this marriage. 
All little jealousies, which now seem great. 
And all great fears, which now import their dangers. 
Would then be nothing : for her love to both. 
Would each to other draw ; and loves besides 
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From all good hearts. Pray, pardon wbat I speak ; 
For 'tis a studied, not a present thought. 
By duty ruminated. 

At the conclusion of this speechy there is a momentary 
silence : at length Antony says : 

[Antony. "] Will Caesar speak? 

[Octavius.^ Not till he hears how Aiitony is touched 
With what is spoken already. 
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[Antony.'] What powe'r is in Agrippa, 
If I should say, *^ Agrippa, be it so, 
To make this good ? 

[OctaviusJ] The powdr of Ceesar, and 
His influence on Octavia. 

[Antony.] May I never 

To tli^ good purpose, that so fairly shows, 
Dream of impediment ! Let me have thy hand ; 
Further this act of grace ; and, from this hour, 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves, 
And sway in our designs. 

[Octavius.] There is my hand. 

A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love so dearly. Let her live 
To join our kingdoms and our hearts, and never 
May our loves part again ! Time calls upon us. 
Ofus must Pompey presently be sought. 
Or else he seeks out us. By sea, already 
He is an absolute master. Haste we to him : 
Yet ere we put ourselves in arms, despatch we 
The business talk'd of : with all gladness, 
I do invite you to my sister's presence. 
And let us, Lepidus, not lack your company. 
Allow me thus to lead you : pray you, follow. 

Mectenas and Enobarbus remain, 

T 2 
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[MecAMUt.] Welcoiae from figyi^t, Air. • ,. x 

[J?no6ar6w«.] Worthy Mecaenaa, ' ' *\ 

You who are half the heart Qf Caesar, — thanka t 

[MectBTuis.'] Cause have "sre to be glad^ that alltheie mattors 
Are thus so well digested: hut, for Egypt, 
You stay'd it well, sir, tberi^. 

[Enobarbus.] Ay, ay, good sir : 

We slept day out of countenance* and made 
The night sun-bright with drinking. 

[MeetBnca.} Cleopatra, 

If report square with triidi, is a triumphaut 
Lady. 

[Enobarbus.^ She purs'd the heart of Antony, 
When she first met him on the river Cy^us. 

{MeaenasJ] There she appeared indeed : or my reporter^ 
Devis'd with skill poetical. 

[EnobarbusJi I will tell you* 

The ba^eshe sat.in, like a bumiah'd thix)|ie^ 

Bum'd on the water : thd poop was bealea.gold f 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed^ that [silYfr, 

The winds were love-sick with them : thcf oars, were 

Which, to the sound of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water, which they beat, to follow faster, '^ :. . • 

As amo'rous of their strokes. For her tffm ptnbn, 

It beggarM all description : she did lie 

In her pavilion,— cloth of golden tissue, — ^ 

O'er-picturing that Venus, where W€ see 

The fancy out-work nature : on 'eaefa side her* • * 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids^ '^ 

With diverse-colour*d fans^ that seem'd to majke^ • 

The deli'cate cheeks which they did cool^ tp glumi 

And did, and undid : while her gentlewomen^,-. 

So many mermaids or Ner^i'des, 

Bending before her grace^ly, adgim'd , 

H^ by their tendance : at. the vessel's h^n^ . ^ 

A seeming mermaid steers : the silken taclde 
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Swells with the touches of the flowdr^BOft haads» 
That, dextrous, do their office. From the harge 
A strange, invisible perfume expands 
O'er all the' adjacent shores. Thither the city 
. Had iCM her eager multitudes, while Antony, 
Enthron'd i' the market-place, did sit alozLe, 
And whistle to the air. 
Upon her lauding, Antony sent friends 
Invitii\g her to supper : she replied 
It woiiia be better he became her guest ; 
Which she entreated ; and our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of *'No," woman heard (ipeak« 
AdoniVl befittingly, goes to the feast. 
And for his entertainment pays his heart. 

[Meceenas,] Rare Egyptian, — conqueror of hearts ! By all 
Besides unconquer'd ! she alone did make 
Great Caesar lay his sword to rest. 

lEnoharbus,'] I Ve seen her 

Hop forty paces in the public street, ^ 

And having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted, 
Making defect perfection^ and her weaJmeaa 
A power irresistible^ 

[MecifBnas.'\ But now 

, Your Antony must leave her. 

[EnobarbuaJ] Never will he : 

•Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite varif^ty. Other women 
By light behaviour cloy ; but she makes hungry 
Where she most satisfies* For vilest things 
Become themselves in her ; and holy priests 
Blete her, when she is wanton. 

IMecttnas.'] Let me say, sir, 

If' beauty, wisdom, modesty, can fix 
Antonyms heart, Octavia is a wife 
To be a blessing to him : there we *11 pause. 
Sir, I entreat that, while you do abide here, 
You make yourself my guest : I'll show the way. 
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ThX GHAIUCTEBS of GlbOPATRa and OcTAYXA COm'AASrKD, IN 8CSNXS 
SUPPORKD TO OCCUR IN Cm&A1L*B HOUSS AT ROMB;- AT TBE 

Palace in Egypt; on the Itauan soore mbaji MiiSNCx; 
AOAiH Of Rove ; and a&ain in Eoypt. 

Historical Memoranda, 

On Antony*! maRUge with Octa?m, which took place about thiee 
years after the Tictories at Philippi, a new partition was made of the 
empire, the western part, from the ocean to the British Channel, 
being assigned to Octavius, and the eastern to Antony, except that 
Lepidus was suffered to retain his pro?ince in Africa ; and that 
Italy was still left open to the two great triumrirs in common. An- 
tom*, on this occasion, returned to Kome^ where he abode with his 
wife for the greater part of two years^ restrained by her discretion, 
and her other amiable qualities, from the excesses to which he was 
naturally prone. It was during this time that the triomvirs held a 
conference with Sextus Pompey m the bay of Naplest andco«duding 
a peace (it lasted but for a short time), were entertained by him, and 
gave entertainments in return. Antony's longer abode in Rome was 
prevented by the necessity of his preKnce in the East ; and that he 
might be nearer to Syria, where his lieutenants were contending with 
the invading Parthians, he removed with Octavia to Athena^ Ven- 
tiding was successful in the war before Antony reached the army ; 
and Antony therefore continued his abode at Athens during the 
winter ; resigning himself to domestic pleasures, or the conversation 
of the learned. The war with Sextus Pompey afterwarda broke out 
anew ; and Octavius requiring the assistance of Antony, the latter, 
though he disliked the war, came to him with a lar^ fleet ; Octavia 
interposing her influence to keep the two triumvirs still on good 
terms. Chi Antony's necessary return to the East, in order to repress 
the Parthians who were again overrunning his provinces, Octavia, 
whose condition did not permit the fatigues of traveling, returned to 
Rome. Octavius continued to press the war aguast Pompey, and 
finally with complete success ; Pompey, after seeing his fleet destroyed, 
being obliged to fly into the East, where he was taken, and soon citer 
killed. Another event which took place during these transactions^ 
was the dispossessing of Lepidus of all share in the empire ; by which 
act, and other stretoies of power« Octaviua increased ibe jealousy of 
Antony. Octavia, meanwhile learning that her husband, in the 
intervals of his wars, had renewed his connection with Cleopatra^ and 
hearing that he was to leave Alexandria on a new Piirthiaii expe- 
dition, determined to place herself in his way as he passed through 
Syria ; and to enhance the pleasure of their meeting, provided herself 
with a variety of presents. Arriving in Greece in mrtheranee of tiiis 
project, her intention became known in Egypt ; and Cleopatra bad 
the address to retain Antony at Alexandria, and prevailed on him to 
send Octavia a pt-remptory order not to advance in her intended 
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progress to the East. Octana returned without a murmur to Rome ; 
and there, awaiting the return of her husband's inclinations, continued 
to manage his anairs, and to act, in every particular, as the mother of 
his childxen, inchiding those by his former marriage. 

Our first scene is in a room of Ctesar^s house : Octavia 
ftas heeji presented to Antony^ and signified her willing 
assent to a union with him : she is accompanied by her 
brother. Antomy^ after one of the tniiervtews, is taking 
leave of her f of the night: 

[Antony.] The world, admir'd Octavia, will sometimesy 
For those high duties which it lays upon me. 
Divide me from your bosom. 

[Octavia*] All which time, 

Before tlie gods my knee shall bend for you 
In prayer. 

[Antony*} Caesar, good night. Pray, my Octavia, 
Read not my blemishes in the world's report : 
I have not kept my square ; but that to come 
Shall all be done by rule. Good night, dear lady ! 

Returning him the good nighty she is led to the inner 
rooms by her brother : — Antony^ in passing along the con- 
trary way^ speaks to his attendantSy and among them to 
an Egyptian soothsayer ^ one of his train : 

[Antony.'] Now, sirrah, you do wish yourself in Egypt ? 

[Sooths.] 'Would / had never come from thence ; nor you 
Come thither. 

[Antony.] If you can, your reason : come ! 

[Soothsayer.] Emotions that I feel, not reasons which 
My tongue can utter, make me say so : yet. 
Hie you again to Egypt. 

[Antony.] Say to me. 

Whose fortunes shall rise high^, Caesar's, or mine. 

[Soothsayer.} Csesai's : 

And, therefore, Anto*ny, stay not by his side, 
Thy demon, ay, thy spirit, i's of a nature 
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Noble, coungeong, ^^^t unmatchable, 
Where Ceesar's is not ; but, near him, thy angel ' ^ 
Sinks his high beahng, overpoirdred : and therefora 
Make space enough between you. 

[AnUmy.'] Speak tliis no more. 

[Soothsayer,'] I will to none but thee. 

Hast thou not found, that, if thou play with him 

At any game of chance, thou 'rt sure to lose ? 

He beats thee 'gainst the odds : thy lustre thickens 

When he shines by : I say again, thy spirit 

Is all afraid to govern thee near him ; 

But, he away, *tis noble. 

[Antony, "] Gret thee gone : 

Say to Ventidius I would speak with him ; 
He shall to Parthia. [a pause,} Be it art or hxf^ 
He ha*th spoken true : the very dice obey him ; 
And, in our sports^ my better cunning faints 
Under his chance : if we draw lots, he speeds. 
What, though I make this marriage for my peace, 
P thd East nw pleasure lies :— O, come, Ventidijoa; . 
You must to Parthia : your commission's ready; - 
Follow me, and receive it. 

The imagincUion vMl easily transport us from Rome to 
Alexandria : Cleopatra is discovered to us in her palace^ 
surrounded by her attendants^ among the foremost of whom 
are Charmian and Iras ^ females ; also Alexas^ one of her 
officer Sy and Mardian^ one of the eunuchs. 

[Cleopatra,"] Give me some music ; music, moody Jbod 
Of us that trade in love : no — ^let it be : 
I will to billiards ; Channian, come : what ails yoil ? 
Your arm is hurt ? Uien, Mardian ; let him come. 
No ; I '11 sot play with him : well, 1 11 none now : 
Give me mine anrie,— to the river : there, • ' 

With music far m playing, 1 11 bettay • > ' ' 
Tawny-finn'd fishes : my %»ent hook shall pier(se 
Their slimy jaws, and, as I draw them up, 
1 11 think them evdry one an Antpny, , [Channian?. 
And say, " Ah, ha ! you're caught."— What sayst thou. 
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[CharmianJl I said 'twas merry asgling when, with Antony, 
You .wager'd on jiour apotrt, and made your diver 
Go hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he 
Drew up, and 

ICleopcUra.] O that time ! — (O timeal)— *tiiat time 
I laugh'd him out of patience ; and that night 
I laugh'd him into patience ; and next mom, 
Ere the ninth hour, I drank him to his bed ; 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, while 
I wofe his sword Philippan.— O ! from Italy 
Some tidings coine : is 't so ? quick ! bring him hither. 
That he may stuff mine ears with news. Now, speak ! 
But say not, say not, Antony is dead ; — 
If, villain, thou sayst so, thou killst thy mistress ; 
But well and free, 

Ob, if thou yield him so, there 's gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss ; a hand, that kings 
Have lipp*d, and trembled kissing* 

[Messenger,'] He is well. 

[C/e. J Why, there *s more gold. But, sirrah, mark ; we use 
To say the dead are well : brinff it to that, 
The gold I give thee, will I melt, and pour 
Down thine ill>>uUering throat* 

[Messeng^er.l Be pleas'd to hear me* 

[C/eoptftrd.] I will. 

But there's no goodness in thy face : if Antony 

Be^ee and healthful, why so sour a look 

To go before such tidkigs ? — ^if not weU, 

That look is not enough : liiou shouldst have come 

Cro^m'd like a fury with a head of snakes. 

I have a mind to strike thee ere thou speakst : 

Yet if thou say, — Antony lives, is well. 

Is friends with Gssar, or not captive to him, 

III set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 

Rich pearls upon thee* 

[Messenger,] He is welL 

tS 
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[Cleopatra.'] Well said. 

[Messenger.] Caesar and he are greater friends than ever. 

[Cleopatra.] Thou 'It win a fortune from me, man ! 

[Messenger.] But yet 

[Cleopatra.] I do not like but yet : it doth allay 
The good that went hefore it : fie ! but yet : 
But yet is as a gaoler to hring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor : pour thy news. 
The good and bad together, in mine ear : 
He 's friends with Ceesar ; weD, thou sayst ; and free ? 

[Messenger.] Free ! no, I said not free : by compact, he 
Is bound unto Octaria. 

[Cleopaira.] Bound? he's bound? 

What good turn hath he bound himself to render 
Unto — whom didst thou say ? 

[Messenger,] I said Octavia. 

[Cleopatra,] 0,1 am pale! — ^he's bound? how bound? 

[speak plainly. 
[Messenger.] He 's married to Octavia ? 

[Cleopatra.] The most infectious pestilence upon tiiee ! 
Would that my hand, that stnkes thee to the earth. 
Had powdr to wither thee ? What say you ? Hence, 
Horrible villain ! or 1 11 spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me ; I '11 unhair thy head ; 
Thou shalt be whipp'd with wire, and stew'd in l»rine, 
Smarting in lingering pickle. 

[Messenger.] Gracious queen, 

I, that do bring the news, madhe not the match. 

[Cleopatra.] Say 'tis not so, a province I will give thee, 
And make thy fortune for the blow thou hadst. 

[Messenger.] Would you the truth ? 

[Cleopatra.] Yes, yes, the truth ! 
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[Messenger. 1 He's married. 

[ChffpUta*] I 'U kill thee, rogue ! Let him not run away : 
Why didst thou not stop him, Charmian ? 

[Chanman.'] Nay, good madam. 
The man is innocent. 

iCleopcUra.] Yes, innocent; 

But innocents 'scape not the thunderholt. 
Melt Egypt into Nile ! and kindly creatures 
Turn aU to serpents! Call the slave again : 
Though I am mad, I will not hite him : — Call I 

[Charmian,'] He is afraid to come. 

[CleopatraJ] I will not hurt him : 

These hands do lack nobili'ty, that they strike 

A meaner than myself, since I myself 

Have given myself the cause. — Come hither, sir. 

Though it be honest, yet 'tis never good 

To bring bad news. Give to a gracious message 

A host of tongues ; but let ill tidings tell 

Themselves. 

[MessengerJ] I 've done my duty. 

[CleovatraJ] Is he married ? 

I cannot hate thee worse, if thou again 
Say *' yes ;" then speak and fear not. 

[Messenger.'] He is married. 

[Cleop,'] The gods confound thee ! dost thou still hold there ? 

[Messenger.] Would you that I lie? 

[Cleopatra.] O, would thou didst ! 

Though half my Egypt were submerged and made 
A cistern for scal'd snakes ! Go, get thee hence ; 
Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou wouldst appear most ugly. He is married? 

[Messenger,"] I crave your highness' pardon. 
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[CleapatraJ] He is married ? 

[Messenaer.] To puniih me lor wluit you make me lay, 
UDlesB you *d have me lie, is most unequal. 

[Cteopatra,'] What ? thou art sure of it ? Go, get thee h^ce : 
The merchandize which thou hast hrought from Rome, 
Is all too dear : lie it upon thy hand. 
And be undone by it ! Lead roe from hence» 
I faint ! O, Iras, Charmian ! — Tis no matter : — 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas ; bid him 
Report the features of Octavia, and her years ; 
Her incUnations ; the colour of her hair : 
Bring me word quickly. 
And have I lost him ? Let him go for ever ! 
Ah.no; I must not, camuit lose him, Gharmdan: 
Though he be painted one way like a Giargini, 
On the other, he's a Mars. — Go, bid Alexas 
Bring word how tall she is. Pity me, Charmian, 
But speak not to me. — Lead me to my chamber. 

•* Our swift scene flies*^ from Egypt again to Italy: we 
must imagine the sea- coast in the bay of Naples^ and the 
platforms raised on piles, extending from the shore on one 
side J and from Pompey^s galley on the other. On these the 
conference is held^jrom a distance at first / btU the pofOes 
coming to an agreemewty planks are laid from onepUstform 
to the other, and they embrace. It is at this momevHy we 
will become hearers of the dialogue. The persons present 
are Pompey, Lepidus, Octavius Ctesar, Antony^ EnobarbuSj 
and Menas ; the last of whom is a naval commander under 
Pompey. 

[Pompey.'] Thus then we are agreed ; and I now crave 
That what we have determin'd, shall be written 
And seal'd between us. 

[Octavius,} That, Pompey, is the next we have to do. 

[Pompey,} Here in my galley will I feast you both, ^ 
Ere we do part ; or, if you choose, then let us 
Draw lots who shall begin the mutual feasts. 
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[Antony.} I will begin. 

[Ponipey,Y ^^y Antony, take your lot : 

But first or last your fine Egyptian cookery 

Shall have ita praise. I 've heard that Julius Csesor 

Grew fat with feeding there. 

[Antony.'] You may have heai^d 

Much moot, perehance^ than I can answer to. 

Antony^ turning to another person^ leaves Enoharbus to 
continue the dialoyue with Pompey, 

[Enobarbus.1 No more of that, sir : if you have far meanings. 
With fair words to them, I can be your witness. 

[Pompey.'] To whom, I pray, do I — O, pardon ne ; 
I kaow thee now : how fiir'st thou, soldier ? 

[Enobarbus,] Well; 

And wdl am like to do ; for I perceive 
Four feasts a-cooking. 

[Pompey.'] Let me shake thy hand ; 

I never hated thee : I 've seen thee fight. 
When I have envied thy behaviour. 

[Ew^rhus.] Sir^ 

i never lov'd y<m much ; but I have prais'd you. 
When you have wdl deseary'd ten times as much 
As I have said you did. 

[Pomjoey.'] Enjoy thy plainness ; 

It nothing ill becomes thee, valiant soldier. 
Aboard my galley I invite you all : 
Cornel 

Menas and Enobarbus remain behind : Menas speaks : 

[MeTUU^I You and I have known, sir. 

[Enobarbus-J At sea, I think ? You have done well, sir> 
there. 

[Menas.] And you by land. 
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[Enobarbus.] Good: I will praise any man that praises 
me ; though it cannot be denied what I have don^ by 
land. 

[Menas.] Nor what I have done by sea. 

lEnobaHms.'] Yes ; there is something you can deny £<» the 
sake of your own safely : you have been a great thief 
by sea. 

[Menas,"] And you by land. 

[EnobarbvrS.] Well, give me your hand, Menas. If our 
eyes had authority, here might they take two thieves 
linkM in friendship. Yet we came hither to fight you. 

[MenasJ] Ay, and for my part, I am sorry it is to be tum'd 
to a drinking bout. Pompey doth this day laugh away 
his fortune. 

lEnobarbus."] And if he do, he cannot weep it back again. 

{Menas.} You have said, sir. We look'd not for Mark 
Antony here : pray you, is he married to Cleopatra ? 

[Enoharbus,'\ Caesar's sister is call'd Octavia. 

IMenas.] True, air ; she was the wife of Caius Marcellus. 

[Enobarbus.'\ But she is now the wife of Marcus Antoni- 
nus : — ^you are surprised, sir, but 'tis true. 

IMeTiasJ] Indeed ! — then is Csesar and he for ever knit 
together. 

[Enobarbus,] If I were bound to divine of their unity, I 
would not prophesy so. You shall find that the band 
which seems to tie their friendship together, will be the 
very strangler of theur amity : Octavia is of a holy, cold, 
and still conversation. 

[MenasJ] Who would not have his wife so? 

lEnobarbus,] Not he that is himself not so: and Mark 
Antony is such a he. He will to bis Egyptian dish 
again : his affection will be used where it is : he has 
married for his occasion. 
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[Menas.^ It may be as you say. Come, sir, will you 
aboard ? I have a health for you : let^s away. 

The parties, after the feasting^ are supposed to come to 
Rome : and the following dialogue is bettoeen Eriobarhus 
and Jgrippa in an ante^chamber of Caesar's house, some 
days after their arrioal : Enobarbus speaks : 

[EnobarJ] Thus friends do part : Pompey at length is gone ; 
The three are sealing ; and Octavia weepft 
To part from Rome : Caesar is sad ; and Lepidus, 
Since Pompey's feast, is troubled with a siclmess. 

[Agrippa.} 'Tis a noble Lepidus. 

[Enobarbus,"] A very fine one : 

And then how much and dearly he loves Ciesar, — 

[Agrippa.'] Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony. 
Indeed he plied them both with exce'llent praises. 

[EnobarJ] But he loves Caesar best ; yet he loves Antony : 
Ho ! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, can- 
Think, speak, cast, write, smg, number, ho ! his love [not 
To Antony : but as for Caesar, Caesar, — 
Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder ! 
The trumpets speak of our departure : hark ! 
This is to horse. — ^Adieu» noble Agrippa. 

Octavius C<Bsar, Octavia^ and Antony, come from the 
inner part of the house : Ccesar is bidding Octavia and 
her husband farewell : 

[Octavius.] You take from me a great part of myself; 
Use that part well, I pray you. Sister, prove 
The wife my thoughts do make you. Noble Antony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, that is set 
Between us to cement our love, become 
A cause to make it totter. Better we 
Had lov'd without this means, if, on both parts. 
This be not cherish'd. 

[Antony.] Make me not offended 

By any such distrust. You shall not find. 
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Though you do seek it, any the least cause 

For what you seem to fear. So, the gods keep you! 

We here will part. 

[Octovm;.] My sister, fare thee well I 

The elements be kind to thiee, and make 
Thy spirits all of comfort \ — Fare thee well ! 

[Octovta.] My noble brother ! 

[Antony.'] Sunshine has its showers. 

CflBsar, you make an April in her looks ; . 

It is Ipve's Spring ; she still would speak with you. 

[Octotia.] Sir, look well to my husband'a homae, and, — 
ril tell you in your ear. 

Antony stands observing her with admiration cis she 
embrmott her brother ^ and endeavomrs to speak to him : 

[Antony.] Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue : her sweet affection 
Is as the gentle down some swan has dropp'd. 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide. 
And neither way inclines. Nay con]ie» sir, come 9 
I'll wrestle with you in my strength of love : 
Your hand on this side — yours, Octavia : look, 
*Tis here I have you ; — tkus I let you go. 
And give you to the gods. Now, now, for Athens ! 

Again we fly from Rome to Alexandria. We left Cleo* 
patra retiring to her chamber^ unable at that time to bear a 
further audience with the messenger who had brought the 
ill news from Rome : she now determines to see him again, 

[come. 
[deopatra.] Where is the Mlow, Charmian? bid him 

[Chamdan.] He comes, but is afraid : he doth declare, 
Herod of Jewry dares not look upon you 
But when you are well pleas'd. 

[Cleopatra.] That Herod's head 

I '11 have : — but how, when Antony is gone, [near. 
Through whom I might command it? — CoMe. ibou 
Now speak, mao,^ do not tremble : didst thou see • 
Octavia? 
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{Messenger.1 Ay, dread queen. 

ICUopatra.] Where? 

IMessenger."] In Rome, great queen ;— 

I look'd her in the face, and saw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 

[Cleopaira.l Is she so tsJl as I ? 

[Messenger, 1 No, not so tall. 

[or low? 
[ Cleopatra.] Didst hear h& speak ? Is she fihriH-tongu*d, 

[Messenger.] I heard her speak : I think she is low-voic'd. 

[Cleop.] Charmian, that 's not so well; end yet he oaimot, 
He cannot Uke her long. 

[Charmian.] Like her? Olsisl 

It is impossible that he should like her. 

[dwarfish 1 
[Cleopatra.] I think so, Charmian ; — dull of tongue and 

Now, mind me, fellow : let me know, what majesty 

Appears in her : first call to mind, if e'er 

Thou ha'st look'd on miyesty. 

[Chanman.] Ins defend dse ! 

The man hath seen some majesty, and should know : 
Answer the queen, what gait she hath. 

[Messenger.] She creeps : 

Moving or stationnTy, ia a« one : 
She shows a body radier than a soul ; 
A statue, than a breathing form. 

[Cleopatra.] Is *t true? 

[Messenger.] Or I have no observance. 

[Charmum,] None in Egypt, 

Brigiit queen, have b^ier observatioii 
Than this man hath. 
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[CleopatraJ] I do perceive lie '» ksowing. 

There 's nothing in her yet : but now, I pry'thee, 
Gue.88 at her years : — the fellow has good judgcsnoit. 

[Messenger, \ She was a widow— 

[CleopairaJ] Widow ! Channian, hark. 

Bearst thou her face in mind ? is 't long, or round ? 

[Messenger.'] Tis round to faultiness. 

ICleopatra.] For the most part, 

They that are so are foolish.— Now, her hair. 

[Messenger."] 'Tis brown : and then her forehead is as low 
As she can wish it 

[CieopatraJ] There 's gold for thee. 

Thou must not take my former sharpness ill : — 
I will employ thee back to Rome : I find thee 
Most fit for busi ness : go and make thee ready ; 
Our letters are prepar'd. [a pause.] Charmian, me- 
That, after all, the creature 's no such thing. [thinks 

[Charmtan.] Nothing, madam. 

[Cleopatra.] I 've one thing more to ask him : 

But 'tis no matter ; thou shalt bring him to me 
At supper time : all may be well enough : 
Now wUl I go and write : assist me, Quumian. 



AmTOMT*B HfFATUATION, ADXN, AMD pXATH, INDIOATBD BT SCKNIS 
SUPPOSED TO OCCOB IM CiB8AB*8 HOUSE AT RoXB ; IN Al<TONy*B 

. caup near the promontory ov actium ; ux the palacb at 
Alexandria; in Cesar's camp before Alexandria; in An- 
tony's CAMP ; AttAIN IN TSB PALACE ; ANB IN ClBOPATRa's 
MONUMENT. 

HiSTOBioAL Memoranda. 

At the battle of Actium, which was fought in the 721st year of the 
City, Ajitony, seeing from his own galley the flight of Cleopatra's, 
put off in a smaller vessel and followed her, perttfips with the inteD- 
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tion of brin^g her back ; but being Meeiyed on board her galley, 
he beeame, from that moment, a lost man. His army, that lined the 
shord, ejcpected bu return in vain. He proceeded with the queen 
to Alexandria, and only in fits of despair recovered his former energy. 
Dunng the winter, he and Cleopatra gave themsehres up to dissi- 
pation, profusion, and continual riot ; making at the same time pro- 
vision to end their lives so soon as the expected eztivmity should come. 
His popular manners and ffenerosity were now exhibited in excess ; 
and were remembered with poignant self-condemnation by those 
whose prudence led them to forsake his fortunes. A period soon 
came to these splendid but miserable days: Octavius, who had 
intended to winter at Samos, but had been compelled lor a short time 
to return to Italy, nevectheletts opened the campaign early in the 
next year, and pressed upon Antony, till, notwithstanding some suc- 
cesses won by his despair, another disastrous battle at sea brought 
Antony to the last event of his life* His deaths and that of Cleo- 
patra, took place thirty years before the Christian era; and thence- 
forward Octavius, soon alter styled Augustus, was undisputed master 
of the Roman world. 

We have to imagine ourselves present to part of a con- 
persation between Octavius Ctesar^ MeccenaSy and Agrippa 
in CcBsar^s house at Rome. Ctesar is speaking : 

[OctaviusJ] Contemning Rome, he ha's done all this, and 
In Alexandria, in the market-place, [more* 

Himself and Cleopatra thron'd, their chairs 
Of gold, and their trihmial silver'd. 
Sat i' the puhlic eye : herself appeared 
In thd hahiliments of the goddess Isis, 
In which, as 'tis reported, she had oft 
Before givdn audience : rais'd, though at their feet» 
Caesarion, whom they call my father s son, 
And all their own unlawful issue, sat. 
He gave her there thd establishment of Egypt; 
Made her of Syria, Cyprus, and of Libya, 
The absolute queen ; and then proclaimed their aoiui» 
Assigning rule to each, the kings of kings. 

[Meccenas,'] Let Rome be thus informed. 

[OctaviusJ] The people know it all, and have receiVd 
His accusations. 

IMecanas,] Whom does he accuse ? 
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[Octavius.] CflBaar: becauMihati having «pQil'dqiSi^y 
Sextua Pompeius^ I did not appartioa . < ' 

To him his part q' thd i9le ; thea that Miav&oot / 
Recrto'4«oma<ship^iigleii(ivie; ]aM» that li^iMts 
Has been depoa'd ; aod that I do detam ^ .' / 
All hia ravt^nue. 

IMecanw*} Sit, thia ahould be aaawer'd. 

[OctaviusJ] Tis done already ; meBsengers are gone 
To justify ; to claim, on my part, much 
For what he claims of me. — Forbear our talk ; 
The multitude that yonder tlmjng the pordh 
Are movdd by sudden wonder. Who is this. 
That draws all eyes, and silenccB each toBgae ? 
My sister? 

[Octavia,'] Hail, O noble Ccesar ! — hail. 
My lord and most dear brother ! 

[Octavius.l My Octavia ! 

Ti^t ever I should call thee, cast^away ! 

lOctavia.} You have not callM me so, nor have you cause. 

[OctanusJ] Why have yen sloUv upon «a flitid f Yoti couie 
Like Ciesar's sister : thd wife of Antony [not 

Should have an army for her usher, and 
The neigha of h(»ae to toll of bar apinroaoh 
Long ere she did appear ; the treea if die way 
Should have borne mssk.;- and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not ; nay, the dust 
Shoidd have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
Rais'd by your popu'lous troops : but yoa* are eonie 
A market-maid to Rome ; and have prevented 
The outward shows of love : we should have Inet you 
By sea and land, supplying evdry stage 
With an augmented greeting. 

lOctaviaJ] Good, my lord, ^ 

To come thus was I not constrain'd, but did it 
Out of my own free will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepar'd for war^ acquainted . 
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Make me, mosrt i?eak, most wehk, your reccmcfler. 
A Nfttr^betwixt you twain would be aft if ' 
-^TkcfwoiHd (Should cleave, -and noceu be eluin to fill 
And soldef vmp the rift. This to prevent, 
I hegg'd my lord's permission thus to come. 

lOctavius.'] Which soon he granted ; for he found you stooNi 
An obstacle between his lusts, and him. 

[Octavia.'] Do not say so, my lord. • 

[Octavius,] I ha've eyes upon him ; 

And his affairs Qome to me on the wind. 

[Octavia,'] O my good lord, I pray, believe not all ; 
Or, if you must beUeve, yet do not take 
Offence for sJl. A more unhappy lady. 
If this division chance, ne'er stood to pray 
The gods for blessings. When Tve pray'd for you, 
" bless my brother," I must needs undo 
The praydr I made by crying *• Bless my husband." 
No midway lies at aU 'twtct these extremes. 

lOctavi^s,'] Wb^^ is he nowv Ootavia ? 
[Pctiwia,] My lord, in Athens. 

[Octavius,] No, my most injur'd sister. Cleopatra 

Hath nodded him to her. He ha'th given hb empire 
Up to a harlot : both of them are levying 
The kings o' die earth for wwr. Here is a list, 
A 4arger list of sceptres than have dar'd 
To>thareaten us before. 

[Octavia.] Ah me, most latched. 

To have my heart parted between two friends 
That do afflict each other. 

[Octavius.] Welcome hither ! 

Your letters have withheld our instant action, 

Till we might know how you would shape your course, 

Or others shape it for you. Cheer your heart : 

Be not you troubled with the time, which drives 
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O'er your content these etrong BOceMidcs ; 

But let detennin'd things to destiny 

Hold unbewail'd their way. Welcome to Rome ! 

Nodiing ixiove deir to me. You are abus'd 

Beyond the mftric of thought : and the high gods, 

To do you jiistiee, make us-iiunisterB 

To work their mighty wilL Again, most welciHne ! 

No heart in Rome hut loves and pities you. 

Only adulterous Antony forsakes you, 

And gives his potent empire to a trull, 

That noises it against us. Cheer you, sister ; 

Be ever known to patience : let me lead you 

Where you shall find the tendance that befits you. 

We must suppose the lapse of many months before we 
bring the next scene before our thoughts. This is laid 
near the prom.ontory of AcUum on the varth-^Destem 
shore of Greece^ which overlooks the southern esstremity 
of Italy, To this place Antony has drawn an immense 
army from Africa and Asia %oith a correspondent fleets 
and has been lying here for som£ months as with the in- 
tention of landing in Italy, His rival y meanwhile^ with 
an equal fleet and army^ has landed m Greece^ northward 
of Antony y — has brought down his army to Toryne^ on 
the other side of the gulph where the fleet of Antony is 
at anchor with the army on shore behind ity and has or- 
dered his fleet round the coast so as to occupy the mouth 
of the same gvlph : and there^ we are bound to imagine^ 
it now lies near to that of Antony, For ourselvesy the 
witnesses of this imagined scene, we are in the camp of 
Antony : ai some little distance from us, let him be sup- 
posed in earnest conversation with Canidius his general; 
while Cleopatraj in the foreground^ is engorged in dispute 
with Enobarbus. Cleopatra is the first whom we hear 
speak: 

[Cleopatra,'] I will be even with thee, doubt it not : 
Why shouldst thou, as I learn thou hast, forespeak 
My being in these wars, or say to Antony 
It is not fit ? 
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[ Enobarbus.] Well, is it, is it fit ? ' 

[CleopatraJ] Why should it not? 

[Enobarbus.} Your presence needs must puaczle Antony, 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, and from 
His time, what can't be spar'd. He is afaready 
Tradnc'd for levi'ty ; and ^tis said in Rome 
That Photinus, a eunuch, and your maids 
Manage this war. 

[Cleopatra,] Sink Rome, and rot the tongues 

That speak against me. Bear I not a charge 
In this our common war ? and shall I noty 
As ruler of my kingdom, take my part 
As might become a man ? Speak not against it; 
111 have my way herein. 

[Enobarbus.] Nay, I have don« : 
Here comes the emperor. 

Antony approaches^ still speaking with Camdius : 

[Antony.] Is 't not strange, Canidius, 

He could so quickly cut thd Ionian sea, 
And be at Toryne^ : Canidius, we 
Will fight with him by sea ? 

Cleopatra breaks into their discourse^ exclaiming^ ^' By 
sea^ by sea — whai else T' Antony takes his position near to 
her^ while his lieutenants^ Canidius and Enobarbus^ con- 
tinue the discussion : Canidius speaks : 

[Canidius.] That Cassar dares you to a fight at sea. 
Is a good reason you should fight by land. 
You dar*d him to a single fight ; you dar'd him 
To wage this battle at Pharsalia, where 
Caesar and Pompey fought : but both these offers. 
Which promise no advantage, he shakes off : 
And so, what he would dare you to, should you 
Refase. 

[Enobarbus.] Canidius counsels wdl : and, sir. 

Bethink you that your ships are not well manned. 
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Your marinen are reapers, muleteers. 

And others raisM by swift impress ; while Csesar 

Commands a fleet harden'd in fights with Sextus. 

Their ships are light, yours heavy. No disgrace 

Shall stain you for refusing him at sea. 

Being prepar'd for land. 

[Antony.'] By sea, by sea ! 

ICanidius.'] Most worthy sir, you therein throw away 
Thd absolute soldiership you have by land ; 
Distract your valiant army' ; and from security. 
Give yourself up to chance or hazard only. 

lAntony.'] I'll fight at sea: my queen hath sixty sails, 
Caesar none better : the' overplus we '11 bum. 
And, with the restfull-mann'd, off yonder promontory, 
Beat the approaching Csesar. If we fiBul, 
Tis time to fight by land. Therefore, Canidius, 
Our nineteen legions thou shalt have in charge, 
And our twelve thousand horse ; while we embark 
And take the lead at sea. Away, my Thelis ! 

[EnobarbusJ] Once more, O noble empdror, let me say. 
Oh, do not fight by sea ! Let the' Egyptians 
And the Phoenicians go a-ducking ; we 
Have us'd to conquer standing on the earth. 
And fighting foot to foot. 

[Antony, ] No more : away ! 

Canidius, set our squadrons on the hill ; 

My queen and I will straight embark : — On, there ! 

Canidius and Enobarbus follow at some Utile distance^ 
speaking to each other. 

[Canidius.'] Thus, Enobarbus, is our leader led. 

And we are women's men. This speed of Caesar's 
Runs far beyond behef. Ere he left Rome 
His powdr went out detachedly, and so 
Our spies have been beguil'd. 
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[EnobarbusJ] Knaw you, Caiudius, 
The name of bis lieutenant ? 

[me: 
[CamVJtfeM.] They say one TaunxSi-^See^ the empdvor calls 
Time labours now with great events ; each minute 
Now has its throes. To' your post^ good Boobarbus. 

Let U8 follow the steps of EnobarbuSj and take kis re- 
port for what is parsing before his eyes: the noise of a 
sea-fight is heard : the soldiers of Antony ^ among whom 
we suppose ourselves to standi view the fight with the 
interest of men whose fortunes are involved in the issue. 
As the fleets extend their lines^ Casar^s to outflank 
Antony* Sf and Antony's to prevent that manoeuvre^ the 
silence or shouts of the men on shore indicate their fears 
and their hopes* Near to Enobarbus stands Scarua, one 
of his fellow-soldiers. Canidius, now in command^ is at 
no great distance; and shortly after rejoins Enobarbus, 
While we are thus placed in the midst of those who see 
the battle^ U)e hear the sudden exclamations of Enobar- 
bus : 

[no longer : 
[Enobarbus.^ Naught, nai]^ht, all's naught ! I can behold 
She flies, she mes ! thd Egyptian admi'ral flies ! 
Thd Antoniad turns the rudder, and her fleet, 
Her sixty sails, go after her : — mine eyes 
Are blasted by the sight. — Dost thou see, Scarus? 

[Scarus."] O gods and goddesses ! can it be possible ? 
WliAt ! is a world, a glorious world, thus lost 
By very ignorance ! what ! thus kiss away 
Kingdoms and provinces ! What says Canidius ? 
Noble commander, how appears the fight ? 

[Canidius.'i On our side, like the spotted pestilence 
Where death is sure. Yon ribald hag of Egypt — 
Whom leprosy overtake ! — i' the midst o* the fight, 
When vantage on our side appear'd, hoists sails, 
And there she flies, like to a cow in June 
Stung by the gad-bee. 
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[Enobarlnis.} But Antonj ? 

[Canidius.} Antony ! liow s^Il I speak of him ?— of bim, 
The noble ruin of her ma^c ? Antony 
Ckfn oa h» wttg», aad, hke a dosdng mallanl^ 
Haa left the fight : look, he fiies «fter her! 

I never aaiw an action of avch ahame : 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne'er before 
Bid violate bo itself. Had our general 

Been what he knew himself, it had gone well : 
Oy he has ffiven example for our flight 
Most grossly by his own I If I should render 
To Caesar up my legions, 'tis but following 
The way six kings hare shown to me alreiuly. 

[Bnobarbus.'] Ay, are yo« thereabouts ? Good nighty iiMieed, 

II so you should resolve. 'Tis easy hence >>— 
They a're fled to Pelo'ponnesus : I'll yet IbUow 
The wounded chaifece ef Anto'ny, thougih my reason 
Site m the wind against me. 

Again we must suppose an interval of Urfie^ during 
which Antony reaches Alexandria^ and CtBsar in pursuit 
encamps near the dty. We are to imagine a room in the 
palace : Antony enters tdih several of his adherents : 

[A'ntony*'\ Hark, the land bids me tread no more Bip^n it, 
It is asham'd to bear me ! — Friends, eome hither ; 
I'm a bekted traveler, thai have lost 
My way for ever. Leave me : I've a ship 
Laden with gold ; take that, divide it, fly. 
And make your peace with Csssar. — You wilt ndi ? 
I 've fled myself, and have instructed cowards 
To run^ and show their shoulders. Friends, beg0ne ! 
I have myself resolv'd upon a course 
Which hiks no need of you; begone, bcgo&e! 
My treasure's in the harbour ; taloci it >— oh« 
I ' w IbUow'd what I now do bl|i0h to look o» ^ 
My very hair doth mutiiiy ; fcHT the brown 
Reproves the white for do^Ag : Friends, begpue \ 
You shall have letters to some fifiends^ that wffl 
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Sweep your way dear at Rome. Nay, look not gad. 
Nor mutke replies of loatJuiess : take the hint 
Which my despair proclaims : let that be left 
Which leaves itself: go, and possess my treasure. 
Leave me, I pray, a httle : pray you now : — 
Nay, do so : for indeed I've lost oomxnaad 
E'en of myself.— ril aee you by and by. 

He throws himself on a secU in an attitude of despair: 
EroSy his constant and favourite servant^ acquainted with 
his habits^ brings in Cleopatra^ who enters^ supported by 
her attendants J Charman and Iras : she stands at some 
distance : Antony does not yet see her^ but continues to 
speak as to himself: 

l%e boyish Caesar at Philippi kept 
His sword e'en like a dancer, while i stnidk 
The lean and wrinkled Cassias : and 'twas I, 
That the mad Brutus ended. He ne'er fought 
But with a sword some braver soldier wielded : 
UninractisM in the nobk work of war, 
He— yet now, — ^no matter ! 

[Eros^ See, my lord, the queen. 

[A9i6nyS\ I have offended reputatimi; 

I 've swerv'd most vilely from my former «el£. 

[Eros^ Most noble sir, arise ; the queen a|^roachoB : 
Her head's dedin'd, and death will seize her, if 
She cannot comfort you : behold^ my lord. 

[Antony,'] O, whither hast thou led me, Egy]^? Wtere, 
Where is the honour I have left bdiind. 
Of all but thee forgetful ? 

[Cleopatra.] O my brd, 

Forgive my fearfal sails ! I little thought 
You would have foUow'd. 

[AnJtony.] Egypt, thou knewst too well 

14y heart wys to thy ru^er tied by strings. 
Km. thou wmilibt tow me after: o'er my spiat 

u2 
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Thy full supremacy thou knewst, and that 
Thy beck might, fVom the bidding of the gods« 
Command me. 

[Cleapatra.l Pardon, pardon ! 

[AntonyJ] Now I must,- 



I who have play'd with one half of the worlds 
Making and marring fortunes, — ^now must I 
With the young man treat humbly, shift, and dodge. 
You knew how much you were my conqueror, 
And that my sword, made weak by' affection, would 
Obey you, when you call'd. 

[Cleopatra.^ O, pardon, pardon ! 

[Antony.'] Drop not a tear, I say ; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost ; Give me a kiss : 
Evdn this repays me. I have sent a messenger^ 
My schoolmaster, to Caesar; whose return 
I do expect. Love, I am full of lead ; — 
Some wine — ^within there, and our viands ! Fortune, 
We scorn thee and thy blows. 

An hour or two is passed in banqueting before the 
ambassador to Casar returns : other friends of Antony, 
and among them Enobarbtbs^ enter with the ambassador : 
Antony calls to the latter : 

What is his answer ? 

lAmbassador.] To your request he has no ears. The queen 
Shall not want favour from him, so she drive 
You, her disgraced friend, from Egypt, or 
Take your life from you, here. 

[Antony J] Do you hear that ? 

To the boy Csesar send this grizzled head. 
And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 
With principalities. 

[Cleopatra.] That head, my lord ? 

[Antony.] To him again : tell him, he wears the rote 
Oi youth upon him, which the world requires 
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To be adom'd by manhood ; that his coin. 
His legions, and his ships, may be a coward's, 
Which, in the service of a child, would conquer. 
As well as under Caesa'r. I dare him, therefore. 
Ourselves alone, to meet me, sword to sword ; — 
Stay, I will write it : follow me within. 

During Antonyms absence^ Enoharhus is busy in ob^ 
serving those who remain^ and in meditating on what 
occurs : he speaks as to hwiself: 

[EnobarbusJ] Yes, like enough that the high-battled Caesar 
Will quit his state, and stage himself, to fight 
Against a sworder : I do see men's judgements 
Are varied by their fortunes : and things outward 
Affect the inward faculties, that so 
They suffer equally. That he should dream, — 
Skiird as he is in life, — fiill-fortim'd Caesar 
Will answer to his empti'ness ! Caesar has 
Subdu'd his judgement too. — ^Who thus enters 
With no more ceremony to the queen ? 
She smooths her starting anger with a smile, 
A preparation to receive, no doubt. 
Some messenger from Caesar. Ay, 'tis so. 
Mine honesty and I begin to quarrel : 
The loyalty held firmly to a fool 
Makes fieiith a folly. Yet the man who keeps 
Allegiance truly to a fallen lord. 
Is greater than the conque'ror of his lord, 
And earns a place in story. 

He stands aside for a Ume while Cleopatra is conferring 
with ThyreuSy the messenger from CtBsar : but quits his 
place before the conference is ended^ to inform Antony of 
what is passing » Cleopatra rises from her seat : 

[CleopcUraJ] Now, speak the will of Caesar. 
[Thyreus.'] Hear it apart. 
[CleopatraJ] There are none here but friends. 
{Thyreus,"] So haply are they friends of Antony. 
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[Cleopatra,] They are my frieods, and iroald beCaBaai'a too. 
If Gsaar were my friend. 

[Thy reus J] Renowned queen. 

Then thus doth Caesar speak : Caesar entreats 
That, while you weigh your present fortune, you 
Do not forget that he is Caesar : further, — 
He knows that you embrace Mark Antony, 
Not as you love him, bat became you fear him. 
The scars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Regards with pity as constrained, and not 
As blemishea deservM. 

[Cleopatra.] He is a god. 

And knows the truth : mine honour was not yielded, 
But conquered merely. 

[Thyreus.] Shall I say to Caesar 

What you require of him ? fo'r he partly begs 
To be desir'd to give. It much would please him 
That of his fortunes you would make a staff 
To lean upon ; but it would warm his spirits 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourself in shelter under him. 
The universal landlord. 

[C/eopo^ra.] What's your name? 

[Thyreus.] My name is Thyrcas. 

[Cleopatra.] Most kind messenger, 

Say that I kiss great Caesar's conquering hand ; 
Tdl him that, at his feet, I lay my crown ; 
And, from his all-obeying breath, I wait 
To hear the doom of Egypt. 

[Thyreus.] *Tis your best course. 

1 '11 bear your message : give me grace to lay 
My lips upon your hand. 

[Cle(ypatra.] Your Caesar's father 

Oft hath bestow'd his lips there, as if kisses 
Were rain'd on that unworthy place. 
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At thiifMmentf Enobarbus brin^m Antony, who speaks : 

iAntony,] Favcmrs, by Jove that thunders ! 
What art thou, fellow ? 

[Thyreus.} One, that but performs 

The bidding of the worthiest man to have 
Command obey'd. 

[Antony,] Ho, my attendants, there * 

Ay, ay, you kite ! what, ho I — now gods and devils ! 

Authority melts from me. Time has been 

That kings would start upon my call, and cry 

" Your will." Have you no ears ? I 'm Antony yet, 

— Here, take this Jack, — away with him, and whip him. 

A momentary interval in Antony's gust of passion, 
allows us to hear Enobarbus speaking to himself: 

[EnobarbusJ] 'Tis better playing with a lion's whelp* 
Than with an old one dying. 

[AnUmy,] Moon and stars ! 

Whip him ! — ^Were twenty of the tributaries. 
Ay, of the greatest that acknowledge Csesar, 
Found thus so saucy with the hand of — she here— 
What is her name since she was Cleopatra ? — 
Whip him, jfellows, till, like a boy, he whine 
For mercy ; being whipp'd, bring him again; 
The Jack shall bear a message to his master. 
Have I my pillow left unpress'd in Rome, 
Forborne a lawful race, a gem of women. 
To be abus'd by one, halfblasted ere 
I knew her— one that deals her amiles to menials 
That wait at table — 

[CleopaJtraJ\ Good my lord, nay hear me : 
1)0 not believe 

[Antony,] You *ve been a stumbler ever; 

But when we in our viciousness grow hard,— 
O misery ! — the wise gods seal our eyes. 
Prevent our judgement of the filth we live in. 
And, mocking, make us to adore our errors. 
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[Cleopaira.'] Is 't come to this ? are all the hours gone by- 

[Antony.l I found you as a morsel, cold upon 
Dead Ciesar's trencher ; nay, if vulgar fame 
Lie not, — but why repeat it ? this I *m sure of, — 
Though you may guess what temperance should be. 
You know not what it is. 

[Cleopatra.} Wherefore is this ? 

[Antony.'] To let a fellow that will take your pay, 

And give his thanks for aught you 'U put him to» 
A fawning lacquey, be familiar with 
My playfellow your hand ; this kingly seal. 
And plighter of high hearts ! O that I were — 
But let it pass : — ^What, is the fellow whipp'd ? 

[Attendant.} Soundly, my lord. 

[Antony.} And did he cry for pardon ? 

[Attenda7it.} He did ask favour. 

[Antony.} If that thy father live, let him repent 

Thou wast not made his daughter : henceforth, let 
The white hand of a lady fever thee ; 
Shake thou to look on 't. Get thee back to Caesar 
Tell him thy entertainment : Look thou say 
He makes me angry ; for he seems to harp 
On what I am, not what he knew I was : 
He makes me angry ; and it is most easy 
To do it now, when my good stars, that were 
My former guides, have left their orbs, and shot 
Their fires down into hell. If he mistike 
My speech, and what is done, tell him, he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, whom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture. 
As he shall like to quit me : Urge it thou : 
Hence with thy stripes, — begone I 

[Cleopatra.} Charmian, 'tis best 

To stay his time : behold, his violence 
Doth spend itself. 

[Antony.} Alack, our terrene moon 

Is now eclips'd, and it portends alone 
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The fall of Antony. — What, am I thus forgotten ? 
To flatter Caesar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his shoes ? 

[CieQpatra.'\ Not know me yet ? 

[Antony,'] Cold-hearted toward me ? 

{Cleopatra.'] Ah, dear, if I he so. 

Let that cold heart spread death throughout me ; may it 
Reach Csesarion, and the dearer issue that 
My womb hath borne ; may i*t strike my brave Egyp- 
Till all lie graveless, and the gnats of Nile [tians 

Do bury them for prey ! 

[Antony,] I'm satisfied. 

Cssar sits down before the city ; where 
I will oppose his fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held ; our sever'd navy too 
Hath knit again, and, threafning, floats most sea-like. 
Where hast thou been, my heart ? Dost thou hear, lady ? 
If from the field I shall return once more 
• To kiss those lips, I will appear in blood. 
When mine hours * 

Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 
Of me for jests ; But now, I Ml set my teeth, 
And send to darkness all that stop me. — Come, 
Let 's have one other gaudy night : call to me 
All my sad captains, fill our bowls ; once more 
Let *8 mock the midnight bell. 

[Cleopatra,] It is my birth-day : 

I ha'd thought to ha've held it poor ; but, since my lord 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 
Call all his noble captains to my lord. 

[Antony.] Do so, we'll speak to them : to-night I'll force 
The wine peep through their scars." Come on, my queen ; 
There *8 sap in 't yet. The next time I do fight, 
I 'U make death love me ; for I will contend 
E'en with his pestilent scythe. 

Enobarbus remains : 

V a 
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lEnobar,] Now he '11 outstare the lightning. To be furious 
Is, to be frighted out of fear ; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the ostrich ; so I see 
A diminution in our captain's brain 
Restores his heart. When valour preys on reason, 
It cuts the sword it fights with. I will seek 
Some way to leave him. 

77^e evening draws on : and preparation is made for a 
banquet : meanwhile Antony learns from CtBsar thai he 
may find other ways to die than in single combat by 
C(Bsar^s sword. He is still in company with Cleopatra ana 
her train, Enobarhus has rejoined him, and it is to him 
he chiefly speaks. 

[Antony.] He will not fight with me? 

[Enobarbus.] No : he thinks 

That, being twenty times in better fortune, 
He is twenty men to one. 

[Antony."] To-morrow, soldier, 

By sea and land I '11 fight : Or I will live. 

Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 

Shall make it live again. Wilt thou fight weB ? 

I 'm sure thou wilt : 

Call forth my household servants ; let 's to-night 

Be bounteous at our meal : — Give me thy hand,— 

Thou ha'st been right honest ; so hast thou,*^-and thou^ 

And thou too : — ^you have serv'd me well ; and kings 

Have been your fellows. 

[Enobarbus.] So, another freak ; 

Another odd trick, such as sorrow shoots 

Out of the mind. Anon he '11 make them weep. 

[Antony.] And thou art honest too. I wish I could 
Be made as many men as you are, you 
An Antony, that I might do you service 
As good as you 've done me. — Ye wo\ild not so? 
Well, my good fellows, wait on me to-night ; 
Scant not my cups, and make as much of me 
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Ail when mine empire was your fellow too ; 

May be it ie the period of your duty ; 

Haply, you shall not see me more ; or see me 

A mangled shadow ; when to-morrow 's come 

Perchance you '11 serve another : Honest friends, 

Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more, 

And may the gods reward you. — Nay, what's this ? 

Now witchcraft take me if I meant it thus ! 

Grace grow where those drops fall ! but, hearty friends, 

You take me in too dolorous a sense ; 

I spake to you for comfort ; did desire you 

To bum this night with torches : know, my hearts, 

I hope well of to-morrow ; let 's to supper,— come, — 

And drown consideration. 

We pass on to the next morning : Antony is buckling 
on his armouTy assisted by Eros, his attendant : Cleopatra 
is with him, and speaks : 

[CleopairaJ] Nay, I'll help too: what's this for ? sooth, I 'II 
Is not this buckled well ? [help : 

[Antony.^ Rarely, rarely : 

He that unbuckles this, till I shall please 
To doff it for repose, shall hear a storm — 
Thou fumblest, Eros, and my queen 's a squire 
More tight at this than thou : despatch ! — O, love, 
That thou couldst see me fight to-day ! — ^Lo, hither 
My fellow-warriors come : — good morrow, soldiers ! 
To busi'ness that we love, we rise betimes, 
And go to it with delight. 

[Officer,'] A thousand, sir, 

Though i't be early, have on their riveted trim, 
And at the port expect you. 

[Antony,} 'Tis well, lads. 

The morning, Uke the spirit of a youth 

That means to be of note, begins betimes. 

So, so ; come give me that : this way ; well said. 

Fare thee well, lady ; take a soldier's loss ; 
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Nor look for longer eompliment I '11 leave thee. 
There's something, friend, that thou wouldst say ; speak 

[out. 

[Soldier,] The gods make this a happy day to Antony ! 
Thou 'It fight by land, to-day ? 

[Antony.] By land, brave soldier. 

[Soldier.] Hadst thou at Actium fought by land, the kings 
That have revolted from thee, and the soldier 
That has this morning left thee, would have still 
Follow'd thy heels. 

[Antony,] Who's gone this morning ? 

[Soldier,] Who? 

One ever near thee : call for Enobarbus, 

He shall not hear thee ; or from Caesar's camp 

He '11 say, " I'm none of thine." 

[Antony,] What sayst thou ? 

[Soldier,] Sir, 

He is wiUi Caesar, though his chests and treasure 
He has not with him. 

[Antony.] Is he gone ? 

[Soldier.] Most certain. 

[Antony.] Gro, Eros, send his treasure after; do it ; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee : write to hun, — 
I will subscribe, — gentle adieus, and hopes 
That he may never more find cause so just 
To change a master. O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men : Eros, despatch ! 

ff^e now move our ground to Casar^s camp on the same 
morning. He is surrounded by Agrippa and other 
officers : Enobarbus is anumg them^ bvi is little noticed, 
and appears in deep dejection, CtBsar speaks : 

[Octavius.] Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight : 
Our will is, Antony be ta'en alive ; 
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Make it so known. Prove this a prosperous day. 
The three-nook'd world shall bear the olive freely. 

As CtEsar moves ow, the others, except EnobarbuSy 

attend his steps. 

• 

[Enobarbus."] I have done ill, and I shall joy no more : 
Alexas did revolt, and Caesar hanged him : 
Canidius and the rest that fell away 
Have entertainment, but no trust or honour ^ 
And I but I deserve the worst can happen. 

A soldier of C(Bsar*s comes near, and speaks to him : 

[Soldier.} A messenger with loaded mules is come 
Upon my guard, with charge to Enobarbus. 
It seems that Antony has sent to thee 
Thy treasure left behind, with bounty over. 

[EnobarbusJ\ I give it you. 

[Soldier.] Mock me not, Enobarbus ; 

I tell you true. Come, save the bringer harmless 
Out of our host : I must attend my office, 
Or would have done 't myself. Your emperor 
Continues still a Jove. I must away. 

[Enobarbus."] I am alone the villain of the earth, 
And feel I am so most. O Antony ! 
Thou breakst my heart ; 'twill break, I surely feel ; 
I fight against thee I — No : I will go seek 
Some ditch wherein to die : the foulest, best 
Befits my latter part of life. 

The day is occupied vnth fighting, and the evening, we 
are to suppose^ has closed in. Thmgh the event ift not 
decisive, yety upon the whole, it is favourable to Antony. 
We may still suppose ourselves in the camp of Ccesar, but 
at one of ike outposts, where the sUence of the time is in- 
terrupted only by distant noises, and the moon is shining 
through the misty atmosphere : two soldiers placed here are 
in conversation, and do not at first observe a third person, 
who wanders near them in a state of utter dejection. This 
person is Enobarbu>s, 
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[First Soldier.} Comrade, if we be not lefie^'d, we must 
Retarn imto the court of guard. The night 
Is shiny ; and they say we shall embattle 
By the second hour i* the mom. 

[Second Soldier.} This last day 

Was a shrewd one to us : — ^hark, that moan there ! 
What man is that ? 

[First Soldier.} I know not : let us list to what lie says ; 
Stand close, and speak not. 

[Enobarbus.} Bear me witness, night, — 
Be witness to me, O thou blened moon» 
When men revolted shall in histo'ry bear 
A hateful stain, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent 

[Second Soldier.} Enobarbus ! 

[First Soldier.} Peace! hark further! 

[Enobarbus.} O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 
The poiso*nous damp of night dispunge upon me. 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 
May hang no longer on me. O Antony, 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous. 
Forgive me in thine own particular. 
But let the large world rank my name among 
The worst of fugitives, and master-leaven. 
O Antony. — Oh! [a pause.] 

[Second Soldier.} I^t us go speak to him. 

[speaks 

[First Soldier.} No, let us further hear; the things he 

May concern Caesar, [a pause.} I think he ^s gone to 

[sleep. 

[Second Soldier,} He swoons : 'tis not a sleep : let us ^o to 
Awake, awake, sir ; speak to us. The hand [him : 
Of death hath overtaken him. We H bear him 
To thd court of guard. He is of note ; come on ; 
Our hour is fully out. 
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The morning arrives, and Antony ^ who had been suc- 
cessful on the previous day^ appears early between the ttoo 
camps, with Aarus his next in command, and with forces : 
he speaks to Scams: 

[Antony."] Their preparation ia to-day by sea ; 

We please them not by land : for one, or both ! 
I would they 'd fight i' the fire, or in the air ; 
We 'd fight there too. Thus it must be : our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining to the city 
Shall stay with us : order for sea is given, 
And they have left the haven. Farther on 
They may be seen. Where yonder pine doth stand 
I shall discover all. 

Antony is absent for a moment, during which Scarus 
speaks despondingly of success : Antony returns : 

The fleets have not yet joio'd. Yet keep thy stand ; 
And I will bring thee word, and straightly too. 
How all is like to go. 

Again Antony is absent, and Scarus continues his medi" 
tations : 

[Scarus."] Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra's sails their nests ; the augars 
Look grimly,— say they know not, — cannot tell, — 
They dare not speak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant, and dejected ; and by starts 
His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear. 
Hither he comes ; — how wild his gesture ! Now 
He nearer draws, and I may read his looks ; 
Alas ! they speak too plainly. 

[Antony,] All is lost ! 

The foul Egyptian hath betray'd me : 

My fleet hath yielded to the roe ; and yonder 

They cast their caps up, and carouse together 

Like friends long lost. Triple-tum'd harlot, thou 

Hast sold me to this novice, and my heart 

Wars henceforth but on thee. — Bid them all fly me ; 
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For when I am reveugM upon my charm, 

I have done all : Go, Scarus, bid them fly. 

O Sun, thy uprise shall I see no more ! 

Fortune and Antony part here ; evdn here 

Do we shake hands : all hearts do showeV their sweets 

On blosso'ming Ceesar ; and this pine is hark'd 

That overtopp'd them all. Betray'd f am : 

this false soul, this spell, this charm of Egypt, 
Whose eye beck*d forth my wars, and caird them home, 
Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end, 

Like a right gypsy, hath, at fast and loose, 

Beguil'd me to the very heart of loss. 

What Eros, Eros ! 

The shirt of Nessus is upon me : teach me, 

Alcides, thou, mine ancestor, thy rage. 

The witch shall die : 

To' the' Roman boy she ha'th sold me, and I fall 

Under this plot : she dies fort. — Eros, ho ! 

We follow fdnii in his distraction^ to the palace : he is 
speaking to his faithful attendant : 

Eros, thou yet beholdst me ? 

[Eros.] Ay, noble lord. 

[Antony,"] Sometime we see a cloud that 's dragon-like; 
A vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or a promontory 
With trees upon 't, that mock our eyes with air ; 
Thou ha St seen such signs as these ? 

[Eros.] I have, my lord. 

[Antony.] That which is now a horse, evdn with a thought. 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water 

[Eros.] Ay, my lord. 

[Antony.] Eros, thy master now is nothing more 
Than even such a body : look thy last ; 

1 cannot hold this visi'ble shape, my boy. 
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She for whose sake I make these wars, — the queen 
Whose heart I thought I had, for she had mine ; 
Mine, which had millions more annex'd to it, 
While I could call it mine, — she, Eros, she 
Has play'd me false, and givdn away my glory 
To swell an enemy's triumph. 
Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. 

Mardian^ the chief of the eunuchs^ here enters the room : 

O, thy vile lady ! 

She has robh'd me of my sword. 

\^Mardian.'\ No, Antony ; 

My mistress lov'd thee, and her fortunes mingled 
With thine entirely. 

[Antony, "] Hence, saucy eunuch, peace ! 

She hath betray'd me, and shall die the death. 

[Mardian!\ Death of one person can be paid but once. 

And that she hath discharged : What thou wouldst do. 
Is done unto, thy hand ; the last she spake 
Was *' Antony ! most noble Antony I" 
With that name in her lips, she rendered life, 
Thy name so buried with her. 

[Antony. 'I Dead, then? 

[MardianJl Dead. 

[ Antony. "l Eros, unarm ; the long day's task is done. 
And we must sleep : Eunuch, get thee away ! 
The sevdn-fold shield of Ajajc cannot keep 
The battery from my heart : Apace, Eros, — 
Pluck off, pluck off — no more a soldier ; — so ! 

cleave my sides ! Crack thy frail case, heart ! 
Good Eros, go from me awhile. [a jiause.'] 

1 will o'ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 

Weep for my pardon. — Since the torch is out. 
Lie down and stray no further : so it must be. 
For now, delay is torture : further labour 
WiU mar whate'er it does : seal then, and all 
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Ib done. Eros !— I come, my queen ! ttsy for me. 
And then we 'U hand in hand through legiona stray 
Where ghosts do couch on flowers : come, Eros, come ! 
Draw near me, Eros. — I, that with my sword 
Quaitei^d the world, and o'er green Neptune's back 
With ships made cities, — live in such dishonour. 
Now Cleopatra's dead, that the great gods 
Detest my baseness. Eros, thou art sworn. 
That when the needful time should come, — which now 
Is come indeed — when horror and disgrace 
Should round environ me, — on my command. 
Thou then wouldst kill me : do i't : the time is come. 
Why art thou pale ? Dost thou deny roe, Eros ? 
Wouldst thou be windowed in great Rome, and see 
Thy master with his pinion'd arms, his neck 
Bent earthward, and his face subdued by shame. 
While the wheel'd seat of Csesar drawn before him 
Branded his baseness coming after ? Kay, 
If this thou wouldst not see, draw thy good sword. 
And do this while I bid thee : do i*t at once ; 
Or all the service thou hast done me yet 
Are accidents impurpos'd : draw, and come. 
Now then, thy sword being drawn, do that at once 
For which it is drawn : 

[Eros.'] My dear lord and master. 

My captain and my emperor, let me say, 
Before I strike the bloody stroke, — farewell ! 

[Antony,] Tis said, man, — and farewell. — Now, Eros, now : 
Well, well, 1 11 turn my face, [a pause.] What hast thou 
Dead ! dead before me ! O my valiant Eros, [done ? 
Thou teachest me what I should do, but what 
Thou couldst not, Eros. Yes, my queen and thou 
Have left me brave instructions, and 1 11 be 
A bridegroom in my death, and run upon 't. 
As to a lover's bed : — Oh ! Not yet dead ? 
Not dead ? what ho ! the guard ! — O make an end 
Of what I have begun ! let him that loves me 
Now strike me dead. 
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Alona wiUi the guard who enter in this extremity of An- 
tonyms fate is DiomedeSf toho is sent by Cleopatra to inform 
Mm she is not dead^ but locked in her monument. He 
partially revives at the tidings^ and desires to be borne to 
her. fms is done : he is dragged up by ropes into the 
monument : which toe will not enter till the moment when 
he has breathed his last : Cleopatra is standing over him 
in an attitude of despair: At length she falls ^ and for a 
time is lifeless : her women rouse her from her swoon^ 
calling her^ " R<yyal Egypt ! Empress P^ — 

[CUopatra^ No more, but e'en a woman ; and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks. 
And does the meanest chars. Sure, I have slept. 
And dream'd there was an empdror Antony ; — 
Oh ! such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another man ! 

His face was as the heavdns, and therein stuck 
A sun and moon ; which kept their course, and lighted 
This little earth. 

His legs bestrid the ocean ; his rear'd arm 
Crested the world : his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres ; but this to friends : 
For when he meant to quail and shake the orb. 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty. 
There was no winter in 't ; an autumn 'twas, 
That grew the more by reaping : his delights 
Were dolphin-like, they show'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in. Charmian, say, 
Think you there was, or might be, such a man 
As this I dream'd of ? 
Ah ! if there be, or ever was, one such, 
'Tis past the size of dreaming. 'Twere for me 
To throw my sceptre at thd injurious gods, 
And tell them that this world did equal theirs 
Till they had stolen our jewel. Is it sin 
To rush into the secret house of death, 
Ere death dare come to us P How do you, women ? 
What, what ? good cheer ! Why, how now, Charmian ? 
My noble girls, think not that I will wait 
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TiU I be pinion'd for their Cesar's triumph. 
Or bear, for chastLsement, the sober eye 
Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up. 
And show me to the shouting varletry 
Of censu'ring Rome ? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave to me ! — rather on Nilus' mud 
Liay me for flies to sting me ! — ^rather make 
My country's high pyrdmides my gibbet. 
And hang me up in chains. 

She removes not from the monument ; yeU in spite oj 
her precautions^ is surprised by the minister of C<B9ar^ 
who removes from her the ordinary means of death, A 
clown brings some asps concealed in a basket of fruit : 
she calls to her women : 

Give me my robe, put on my crown ; I have 

Immortal longings in me : Now no more 

The juice of Egypt's grape shall moist this lip i--* 

Briskly, good Iras, quick ! Methinks I hear 

Antony call, and mock the luck of C(esar. 

I a'm fire and air ; my other elements 

I give to baser life. — So, — have you done ? 

Come, then, and take the last warmth of my lips. 

Farewell, kind Charmian ; — Iras, long farewdl. 

\Pne of her attendants suddenly drops lifeless. 
Dost fall ? Have I the aspic in my lips ? 
If thou and nature can so gently put, 
The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 
Which hurts, and is desir'd. Veno'mous fool. 
Be angry, and despatch : Iras is gone ; 
If she first meet the curled Antony, 
He '11 make demand of her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my heaven to have. Peace, Charmian, peace ! 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast 
That sucks the nurse asleep, — as sweet as balm,— 
As soft as air, — as gentle as — O Antony ! — 

Charmian is still alive, but applies the asp to herself^ 
she then closes the eyes of her mistress : 
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l^Chanman,'] Downy windows, close ; 

And, golden Phoebus, never be beheld 

Of eyes again so royal ! Let me mend 

Thy crown, which is awry, and then, good night ! 

The guard appointed by Ccesar here enier^ and^ seeing 
the queen dead^ ask if this is well done : 

Ay, soldier. 

It u well done, and fitting for a princess 

Descended from so many royal kings. 

Others enter ^ and^ after a time^ CtBsar, 

[Octavius Ccesar^ All dead ? Am I then brav'd at last ? 

[First Guard."] O Ceesar, 

This Charmian liv'd but now : she stood, and spake : 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
Of her dead mistress : trembhngly she stood, 
Andy on the sudden, dropp'd. 

{Octavms,] How have they died ? 

Tis not by poison : see, she looks like sleep. 

As she would catch another Antony 

In her strong toil of grace. A pair so famous 

Death shall not clip hereafter. Let our army 

In solemn show attend their fimeral. 

And then to Rome. Come, Dolabella, see 

High order in this great solemnity. 
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